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\J  PO  N  the  very  same  day  that  France  declared  B  o  o  K 
war  against  Great  Britain,  the  British  parliament  ^^^^> 


be- 

e  twq 


was  engaged  in  discussing  a  message  from  the  D 
king,  stating,  "  That  his  majesty  had  caused  to  parliament 
be  laid  before  them   copies   of  several   papers 
which  had  passed  between  M.  Chauvelin  and  d.rr 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  order 
01  departure  transmitted  to  M.  Chauvelin.   And  j 
his  majesty  moreover  declared,  that  in  the  pre-  houses> 
sent  situation  of  affairs  he  thought  it  indispensa- 
ble to  make  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces 
•jy  sea  and  land,  for  maintaining  the  rights  of 
his  own  dominions,  for  supporting  his  allies,  and 
for  opposing  views  of  aggrandisement  and  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  France,  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  Europe,  but  peculiarly 
so  when  connected  with  the  propagation  of  prin- 
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v^p-v-L/  civil  society." 

!793.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  now  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  parliament,  made  an  eloquent 
harangue,  evidently  calculated  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  auditors  for  war,  and  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  house  to  the  highest  pitch.  Ad- 
verting, at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  to 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  France,  he  represented  it  in  terms  of 
the  most  high-flown  rhetorical  exaggeration,  "as 
an  event  so  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that  he  wish- 
ed it  were  possible  to  tear  it  from  their  me- 
mories, and  expunge  it  from  the  page  of  history; 
— but  that  event  was  unfortunately  passed,  and 
the  present  age  must  be  for  ever  contaminated 
with  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  having  witnessed 
it.  In  this  dreadful  transaction  they  saw  con- 
centrated the  effect  of  those  principles,  pushed 
to  their  utmost  extent,  which  set  out  with  dis- 
solving all  the  bonds  by  which  society  was  held 
together — principles  established  in  opposition  to 
every  law  human  and  divine,  and  which,  pre- 
sumptuously relying  on  the  authority  of  wild 
and  delusive  theories,  rejected  all  the  advantages 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  former  ages, 
and  even  the  sacred  instructions  of  Revelation." 
After  indulging  himself  long  in  this  sort  of  de- 
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fore  the  house.  "  During  the  whole  summer  (he  \^^-O 
affirmed),  while  France  had  been  engaged  in  the  l?93' 
war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  his  majesty  had 
in  no  shape  departed  from  the  neutrality  which 
he  had  engaged  to  observe.  But  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  French  ?  The  first  instance 
of  their  success  in  Savoy  had  been  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  insincerity  of  their  assurances, 
and  to  unfold  the  plan  of  their  ambition.  They 
had  immediately  resolved  to  annex  it  for  ever  to 
their  -dominions.  That  they  might  not  leave 
any  doubt  of  their  intentions,  by  a  formal  de- 
cree they  had  stated  their  plan  of  overturning 
every  government;  threatening  destruction  to 
all  who  refused  that  fraternisation,  which,  by  a 
horrid  mockery,  they  pretended  to  offer.  They 
had  rendered  the  Netherlands  a  province,  in 
substance  as  well  as  in  name,  "to  France ;  and 
they  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  add  to  its  ter- 
ritory every  country  which  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  experience  the  force  of  its  arms  5 
for  the  wild  and  destructive  ambition  of  the  pre- 
sent rulers  in  France  was  limited  only  by  their 
power.  Some  pretended  explanations  had  in- 
deed been  given  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November ;  but,  as  had  been  already  stated  by 
the  noble  secretary  of  state,  they  contained  only 
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\^^s**~s  whole  of  their  language,  institutions,  and  con- 
1793.  duct,  had  been  directed  to  the  subversion  of 
eyery  government.  To  monarchy  particularly 
they  had  testified  the  most  violent  and  decided 
enmity :  the  bloody  sentence,  executed  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  against  their  late  monarch, 
was  passed  against  the  sovereigns  of  all  coun- 
tries. No  political  association  in  this  kingdom, 
however  contemptible,  had  sent  addresses  con- 
taining sentiments  of  sedition  and  treason  to 
their  assembly,  which  had  not  been  received  with 
even  a  degree  of  theatrical  extravagance,  and 
cherished  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  congenial 
feeling. — In  relation  to  the  violated  rights  of  his 
majesty  and  his  allies,  involved  in  the  question 
relative  to  the  Scheld,  he  asserted  the  exclusive 
of  the  Dutch  to  the  navigation  of  that 
river,  guarantied  by  the  most  solemn  treaties ; 
to  which  the  French,  who  could  have  no  pre- 
tence to  interfere  in  this  matter  but  in  the  as- 
sumed character  of  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  arbiters  of  Europe,  opposed  certain 
visionary  theoretic  principles,  such  as  destroyed 
the  force  of  all  positive  obligations,  though  they 
had  repeatedly  pledged  themselves  to  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  subsisting  treaties.  He  granted 
.that  the  Dutch  had  made  no  formal  requisition  of 
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themselves  with  protesting  against  the  invasion 
of  their  rights ;  but,  because  they  were  timid, 
were  we  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  certain 
ruin    that   awaited    them  ? — The    French    had 
stated  that  they  would  evacuate  the  Netherlands 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     Upon  a  promise 
so  illusory  there  could  not  be  placed  the  smallest 
dependence;  and  they  had  made  no  apology  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  seditious 
addresses  from  this  country.     These  addresses 
they  received  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  great  majority 
of  whom,  he  was  happy  to  say,  detested  the 
principles  contained  in  them.     Thus  in  all  those 
three  assurances  which  they  had  given— 1st,  Of 
their  intention  to  reject  any  system  of  aggran- 
disement ;  2clly,  To   abstain  from   all  interfer- 
ence in  the  government  of  any  neutral  country; 
and  3dly,  To  respect  the  rights  of  his  majesty 
and  his  allies ;  they  had  entirely  failed,  and  on 
every  point   completely  reversed  that  plan  of 
conduct  which  they  had  so  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  adopt.     In  the  paper  transmitted  *" 
by  the  executive  council,  they  had  given  their 
ultimatum;  so  that  we  must  either  accept  the 
satisfaction  they  offer,  or  a  war  must  be  the  con- 
sequence.    As  to  the  time,  the  precise  moment, 
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BOOK  he  should  not  pretend  to  fix  it.     A  satisfactory 

XIX 

\^*^s  Explanation  would  not  even  now  be  refused ;  but 
1793-  he  should  deceive  them  if  he  should  say  that  he 
thought  any  such  explanation  would  be  given, 
or  that  a  war  could  be  avoided."  He  then 
moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  in  the 
usual  form. 

A  most  animated  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Whit* 
bread  "  denied  that  the  barbarities  imputed  to 
France  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
French  revolution,  or  of  republican  principles. 
To  the  conduct  of  the  powers  combined  against 
the  liberties  of  France,  to  the  sanguinary  mani* 
festoes  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  might  they  be, 
without  hesitation,  ascribed.  These  manifestoes 
bore  rather  the  stamp  and  character  of  those 
Gothic  and  Scythian  invaders,  with  whom  to 
fconquer  and  to  destroy  were  the  same,  than  of 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  breathed  the  fury  of  an  Attila,  whose  em- 
phatical  boast,  as  recorded  by  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, was — '  Where  Attila's  horse  sets  his 
_foot,  the  grass  never  grows.'  The  balance  of 
power  was  said  to  be  endangered  by  the  ag- 
grandisement of  France ;  but  were  any  appre- 
hensions entertained  on  this  subject  when  France 
was  over-run  by  the  arms  of  Prussia  and  Au- 
?  Were  any  symptoms  of  uneasiness  appar- 
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ent  when  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  the  course  of  BOOK 

XIX 

the  last   summer,   took  possession  of  Poland  ?  \^^-O 
But  the  principles  of  France  were  said  to  en-    W*' 
hance,  if  not  to  constitute,  the  danger.     Surely 
the  principles  of  despotism,  propagated  by  the 
sword,  were  not  less  dangerous  than  those  of 
licentiousness.      To  demand  that   the   French 
troops  should  evacuate  their  conquests,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  to  negotiation  with  us,  was  the 
height  of  insolence. — A  hard  necessity,  indeed, 
should  he  conceive  it,  for  Great  Britain  to  be 
forced  into  a  war  to  maintain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Dutch  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheld  -, 
for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  river  had 
been  established  by  force,  and  consented  to  by 
weakness.     At  least  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
some  precise  requisition  of  the  Dutch  for  the 
assistance  stipulated  by  treaty ;  but  the  minister 
acknowledged  that  no  such  demand  had  been 
made.     On  the  contrary,  in  a  proclamation  is- 
sued by  the  States  General  so  late  as  the  10th 
of  January  last,  they  expressly  declare  them- 
selves to  be  at  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  strict 
neutrality  they  had  observed.     The  decree  of 
November  he  would  not  defend,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  it  was  such  as  to  take  away  all  serious 
apprehensions  of  injury  designed  to  this  coun- 
try.  Having  gone  through  the  matter  contained 
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BOOK  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Whitbread  declared  he  could 
xix 

find  no  justification  of  the  conduct  of  administra- 

tion.  He  thought  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  power  of  the  ministry,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  honor,  dignity,  and  interests, 
of  this  country ;  but  their  conduct  and  words 
denoted  war.  He  had  still,  however,  a  hope 
of  peace  remaining.  That  hope  was  founded 
on  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  character  of  his 
majesty's  present  servants.  He  knew  that  they 
had  the  faculty  of  enlarging  or  reducing  objects 
precisely  to  the  form  in  which  they  wished  to 
consider  them  : — that  at  one  time  the  fortress  of 
Oczakow  had  deranged  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe ;  at  another  the  whole  kingdom  of  Po- 
land had  been  thrown  in  without  making  a  vibra- 
tion in  their  political  beam.  He  knew  that  they 
had  never  advanced  too  far  to  recede ;  that  they 
had  never  threatened  too  much  to  retreat.  The 
versatility  and  weakness  of  their  counsels,  though 
it  inspired  this  hope,  made  it  nevertheless,  he 
confessed,  a  faint  and  desperate  one;  and  he 
concluded  with  saying  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  address." 

Mr.  Fox  commenced  a  very  energetic  speech 
by  complaining  of  the  gross  misrepresentations 
and  misconstructions  of  what  he  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  had  spoken  during  the  course 
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of  the  present  session.  They  were  calumniated  BOOK 
as  partisans  of  France,  and  as  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  country.  This  only  served  to  shew  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  service  of  danger  as  well 
as  honor ;  and  if  he  concealed  his-  sentiments,  or 
deserted  his  station,  from  any  motive  of  intimi- 
dation, he  should  betray  his  trust,  and  degrade 
his  character*. 

Mr.  Fox  allowed  that  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  French  monarch  were  acts  of  the  grossest 
inhumanity  and  injustice.  But  the  invariable 
maxim  of  policy  was,  that  crimes  perpetrated  in 
one  independent  state  were  not  cognisable  in  an- 
other. Had  we  not  treated,  and  even  formed  alli- 
ances, with  Portugal  and  with  Spain  at  the  very- 
time  when  those  kingdoms  were  disgraced  and  pol- 
luted by  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  superstition 
and  cruelty — of  racks,  torture,  and  fire,  under  the 
abominable  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  ?  Much 
of  the  enormities  committed  by  France  had 
been  with  great  probability  ascribed  to  the  at- 

*  The  high  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  crisis,  and  the  ex- 
treme unpopularity,  resentment,  and  even  national  rage,  dis- 
played against  Mr.  Fox,  (for  nations  are  no  less  subject  to 
paroxysms  of  passion  than  individuals,)  recall  to  recollection 
a  famous  anecdote  of  antiquity.  "  The  Athenians,"  faid 
Demosthenes  to  Phocion,  "  will  in  some  fit  of  phrenzy  put 
you  to  death."—"  And  you,"  replied  Phocion,  "  should  they 
recover  their  senses." 
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BOOK  tack  of  the  combined  powers.  This,  however,  he 

XIX 

\^,^^s  would  neither  urge  as  an  excuse  nor  as  a  pat- 
1793.  liation ;  but  he  would  aver  that  a  combination 
more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  the  liberties  of  mankind,  had  never  been 
formed.  It  had  been  said  that  Austria  was  not 
the  aggressor  in  the  war  with  France.  Had 
those  who  said  so  seen  the  declaration  of  Pil- 
nitz  ?  Let  them  look  at  that  declaration,  take 
the  golden  rule  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  French,  and  then  pronounce 
upon  the  question  of  aggression. — He  would 
not  go  over  the  atrocious  manifestoes  that  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  march  of  the  combined 
armies.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  house, 
or  at  least  but  one,  who  would  attempt  to  de- 
fend them.  But  these  it  seemed  were  not  to  be 
executed — he  hoped  they  were  not ;  but  the 
only  security  he  knew  of  was,  that  those  who 
issued  them  had  not  the  means.  Mr.  Fox  stated 
the  grounds  of  the  war  to  be  three— The  open- 
ing of  the  Scheld ;  the  decree  of  November  19; 
and  the  danger  to  Europe  from  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms.  As  to  the  Jirst,  mi- 
nisters did  not,  and  could  not,  state  that  the 
Dutch  had  called  upon  us  to  fulfil  the  terms 
of  our  alliance.  The  plain  truth  was,  that 
to  force  the  Dutch  into  a  war  at  so  much 
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peril  to  them,  which  they  saw  and  dreaded,  was  BOOK 

XIX 

not  to  fulfil  but  to  abuse  the  treaty ;  and  the  v>^~v- 
conduct  of  ministers,  as  to  this  ground  of  com- 
plaint,  was  wholly  disingenuous.     Secondly,  The 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November  he  regarded  as 
an  insult,  and  the  explanation  of  the  executive 
council  as  no  adequate  satisfaction.     But  the 
explanation,  imperfect  as  it  was,  shewed  that 
the  French  were  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  that 
decree,  and  that  they  were  inclined  to  peace. 
It  was  surely  the  extreme  of  arrogance  to  com- 
plain  of  insult  without  deigning  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  reparation  required.      When  it 
was  said  we  must  have  security,  we  ought  at 
least  to  declare  what  that  word  was  meant  to 
import.     Thirdly,  With  respect  to  the  danger 
of  Europe  and  the  balance  of  power  ;  we  had 
seen  the  entire  conquest  of  Poland,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  France,    with   such  marked  indiffer- 
ence, that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  take  it 
up  with  the  grace  of  sincerity.     For  satisfaction 
upon  this  point  we  had  demanded  no  less  thaii 
the    immediate   withdrawrnent   of  the   French 
troops  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands.     Were 
we  then  come  to  so  high  pitch  of  insolence  as  to 
say   to   France — '  You  have  conquered  a  part 
of  an  enemy's  territory  who   made  war  upon 
you.     We  would  not  interfere,  at  your  request 
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BOOK  to  mediate  a  peace,  but  we  now  require  you  to 
vJl^O  abandon  the  advantages  you  have  gained,  while 
1/93.  he  is  preparing  to  attack  you  anew  ?'  Was  this 
the  neutrality  we  meant  to  hold  out  to  France — 
'  If  you  are  invaded  and  beaten  we  will  be  quiet 
spectators ;  but  if  you  defeat  your  enemy,  if  you 
enter  his  territory,  we  will  declare  war  against 
you  ?'  That  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  ought 
to  alarm  us,  if  the  result  of  that  invasion  were  to 
make  the  country  an  appendage  to  France,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  French  had  promised 
to  evacuate  the  country  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war :  Was  this  naked  promise  sufficient  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  it  was  for  us  to  state  candidly 
and  explicitly  the  security  which  would  be  deem- 
ed sufficient.  What  security  would  they  be  able 
to  give  us  after  a  war  which  they  could  not  give 
now  ?  Was  it  clear  that  they  would  refuse  that 
security,  if  we  would  condescend  to  propose  it 
to  them  in  intelligible  terms  ? 

But  all  these  grounds  of  hostility  against 
France,  Mr.  Fox  said,  differed  totally  from  the 
avowed  object  of  the  combined  armies,  our 
eventual  allies  in  this  war ;  which  was  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  recently  established.  To  this, 
then,  we  came  at  last — that  we  were  ashamed 
to  own  engaging  to  aid  the  restoration  of  de* 
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spotism,  and  collusively  sought  pretext  in  the  BOOK 
Scheld  and  the  Netherlands.  In  all  decisions  \^ -v-O 
on  peace  or  war,  it  was  important  to  consider  l/93* 
what  we  might  lose  and  what  we  could  gain; 
Extension  of  territory  was  neither  expected  nor 
eligible.  On  the  other  hand,  would  any  man 
say  that  the  events  of  war  might  not,  with  too 
great  probability,  produce  a  change  in  the  in- 
ternal state  of  Holland,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  stadtholder,  too  afflicting  to  antici- 
pate ?  Was  the  state  of  Ireland  such  as  to  make 
war  desirable  ?  This  was  said  to  be  a  subject  too 
delicate  to  touch  upon  ;  but  he  approved  not  of 
that  delijacy  which  taught  men  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  danger.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  in- 
deed alarming,  the  gross  misconduct  of  admi- 
nistration having  brought  the  government  and 
legislature  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  hoped  the  plan  to  be  pursued  would 
be  conciliatory ;  that  concession  to  the  claims  of 
the. people  would  be  deemed  wisdom ;  and  the 
time  of  danger,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  po- 
licy hitherto  adopted,  the  fit  time  for  reform.— 
After  a  most  able  and  eloquent,  though  unavail-  . 
ing,  speech  from  this  truly  great  and  illustrious 
statesman,  the  question  was  put,  and  the  address  ' 
carried  without  a  division. 

A  very  few  days  subsequent  to  this  debate, 
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BOOK  tne  intelligence  was  received  that  France  had 
xjl**^,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland  -, 

1793.  and  on  the  llth  of  February,  1793,  a  royal 
Message  message  was  delivered  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 

from  the        . .  .  •_, 

king  an-     liament,  announcing,  "  1  hat  the  assembly  now 

nouncing  .    .  ,  f  .       -p, 

the  French  exercising  the  powers  oi  government  in  r  ranee 
of  Var?*  '  have,  without  previous  notice,  directed  acts  of 
hostility  to  be  committed  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  most  positive 
stipulations  of  treaty;  and  have  since,  on  the 
most  groundless  pretences,  actually  declared  war 
against  his  majesty  and  the  United  Provinces. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  this  wanton  and  un- 
provoked aggression  his  majesty  has  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his 
crown,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  people. 
And  his  majesty  relies  with  confidence  on  the 
firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  on  the  zealous  exertions  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  people,  in  prosecuting  a  just  and  ne- 
cessary war;  and  in  endeavouring,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  a  system  which  strikes 
at  the  security  and  peace  of  all  independent  na- 
tions, and  is  pursued  in  open  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  moderation,  good  faith,  humanity, 
and  justice.  In  a  cause  of  such  general  concern 
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liis  majesty  has  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  cot-  B  o o  K 
dial  co-operation  of  those  powers  who  are  united  ^^-v^*^ 
with  his  majesty  by  the  ties  of  alliance,  or  who     1793' 
feel  an  interest  in  preventing  the  extension  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  in  contributing  to  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

Such  is  the  famous  message,  upon  the  pecu- 
liar phrases  contained  in  which,  the  changes  have 
so  long  been  rung  with  so  much  noise  and  so 
little  meaning.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt 
contented  himself  with  examining  the  several 
articles  of  the  French  declaration ;  arid  he  con- 
cluded with  asserting,  that  he  found  in  it  no- 
thing but  pretexts  and  allegations  too  weak  to 
require  refutation.  "  We  had  (he  said)  in  every 
instance  observed  the  strictest  neutrality  with 
respect  to  France.  We  had  pushed  to  its  ut- 
most extent  the  system  of  temperance  and  mo- 
deration. We  had  waited  to  the  last  moment  Proceeding* 
for  satisfactory  explanation."  He  then  moved  Jons  fo^a 
the  address  to  the  throne. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the 
minister  should  pretend  to  have  acted  on  a  sy- 
stem of  temperance  and  moderation,  when  every 
conciliatory  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
French  had  been  disdainfully  rejected.  Every 
step  on  our  part  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire 
•to  break  with  France.  To  have  continued  earl 

VOL.  ix.  ,c 
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BOOK  Gower  at  Paris  after  the  event  of  the  10th  of 
v^^O  August,  would  have  implied  no  recognition  of 
1793.  tjie  validity  of  the  government  which  succeeded 
to  the  monarchy,  nor  approbation  of  their  pro- 
ceedings :  and  it  was  certainly  more  eligible  to 
treat  in  a  direct  than  an  indirect  mode,  with 
those  who  exercised  the  powers  of  government. 
As  the  prohibition  of  exporting  corn  to  France, 
when  it  was  allowed  to  other  countries,  was  a 
positive  infraction  of  the  subsisting  treaty ;  and 
the  order  received  by  M.  Chauvelin  to  depart 
the  kingdom  was  an  act  of  open  hostility  on 
our  part ;  he  could  not  allow  the  declaration  of 
war  to  be  an  unprovoked  aggression  on  that  of 
France.  He  moved,  therefore,  a  suitable  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  address. 

Mr.  Burke  pronounced  a  vehement  Philippic, 
affording  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  speeches 
of  his  better  days.  Among  other  extravagances, 
he  took  upon  him  to  affirm,  "  that  the  members 
of  opposition  had  no  right  to  demand  from 
ministers  the  avowal  of  any  specific  object  as 
necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  war.  For 
his  part,  he  had  never  heard-  or  read  of  any 
such  principle  in  theory,  or  of  any  such  avowal 
in  practice.  The  first  question  he  conceiv- 
ed to  be,  whether  there  was  just  cause  or 
foundation  for  the  war?  The  second,  how  it 
should  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  effect  ? — In 
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no  instance  whatever  had  any  power,  at  the  BOOK 
commencement  of  a  war,  declared  what  the 
object  of  it  was.  It  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  this  and  every  other  country:  it  was  never 
heard  of*.  No  man,  he  declared,  had  a  more 
lively  sense  of  the  evils  of  war  than  himself.  A 
war  with  France,  in  present  circumstances,  must 
be  terrible ;  but  peace  much  more  so.  A  na- 

*  Notwithstanding  the  amazing  effrontery  of  this  assertion, 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  historical  fact  that  the  present  is  the 
only  war  since  the  Revolution  which  has  been  entered  upon 
without  an  avowed  and  definite  object.  Nothing  analogous  to 
it  has  taken  place  in  our  annals  since  the  war  against  Holland 
in  1672,  the  object  of  which  was  never  avowed,  though  well 
known  to  be  the  subversion  of  the  existing  government,  and 
the  eventual  partition,  of  the  country.  The  object  of  the  war 
immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution  was,  to  compel  France 
to  a  recognition  of  the  new  settlement.  Of  the  war  of  queen 
Anne,  the  restitution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Of  the  war  of  1718,  the  evacuation  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  by  Spain  on  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Of 
the  maritime  war  of  1740,  the  renunciation  by  Spain  of  the 
pretended  right  of  search  in  the  American  seas.  Of  the  con- 
tinental war,  the  defence  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Of  the 
war  of  1755,  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  France  upon  the 
territorial  rights  of  our  colonies  in  North  America.  Of  the 
American  war,  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  right  of  taxation  over  the  same  colonies.  Even 
the  last  of  our  wars,  that  with  the  Dutch  in  1780,  had  a  spe- 
cific object,  insignificant  and  contemptible  as  it  confessedly 
was,  viz.  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  pensionary  of  Am* 
sterdam,  M.  Van  Berkel. 

C  2 
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BOOK  tion  that  had  abandoned  all  its  valuable  distinc- 
xix. 

tions,  arts,  sciences,  religion,  law,  order* — ^every 

thing  but  the  sword,  was  most  dreadful  to  all 
countries  composed  of  citizens  who  only  used 
soldiers  as  a  defence.  He  had  no  hesitation  to 
pronounce,  as  in  the  Divine  presence,  that 
ministers  had  not  precipitated  the  nation  into 
a  war,  but  were  brought  to  it  by  an  over-ruling 
necessity.  He  had  been  grieved  to  the  soul, 
for  four  years  past,  that  his  utmost  exertions 
were  unable  to  produce,  upon  the  government 
of  the  country*  or  in  the  public  mind,  a  sense 
of  the  danger  that  approached  them.  At  length 
the  infatuation  was  removed, — ministers  awoke 
to  the  peril  that  menaced ;  and  he  pledged  him- 
self, therefore,  to  give  them  his  clear>  steady, 
uniform,  unequivocal,  support.  If  any  charge 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  share  of  ministers,  it  was 
that  of  too  long  delay ;  but  in  his  early  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  and  proceedings  of  France,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  feelings  of  the  nation;  nor  was  it  till  full- 
blown mischief  had  alarmed  the  people  and 
roused  the  king,  that  the  government  could 
have  had  a  proper  support.  From  those  mun 
who  could  neither  vindicate  the  principles  nor 
deny  the  power  of  France,  yet  impeded  the 
measures  taken  to  secure  us  against  that  power, 
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every  principle  of  morals,  in  every  principle  of  Vs-^-O 
manners,  sentiment,  disposition,  and  in  taste.  1^t 
France,  he  said,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
continual  series  of  hostile  acts  against  this  coun- 
try, both  internal  and  external.  First,  it  di- 
rected its  pursuits  to  universal  empire,  under 
the  name  of  fraternisation,  to  overturn  the 
fabric  of  our  laws  and  government ;  after  this 
it  invented  a  new  law  of  nations,  subsidiary  to 
that  intention;  then  acted  upon  that  law;  next 
it  directed  the  principal  operations  of  that  law 
to  Great  Britain :  and,  lastly,  established  a  hor- 
rible tyranny  within  itself,  chased  every  honest 
person  out  of  it,  held  up  temptations  most  'se- 
ductive to  the  unenlightened  lower  order  of  all 
countries,  and  furnished  unsolicited  aid  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  governments.  The  putting 
the  king  of  France  to  death  was  done  not  as  an 
example  to  France,  not  to  extinguish  the  race 
— not  to  put  an  end  to  monarchy,  but  as  a  ter- 
ror to  monarchs,  and  particularly  to  the  mon- 
arch of  Great  Britain.  This  new-created  em- 
pire of  theirs  was  only  secondary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  plans  of  shaking  all  govern- 
ments. War  with  the  chateau  and  peace  with 
the  cottage,  was  the  basis  of  their  new  system. 
Atheism,  he  said,  was  the  centre  from  which  rayed 
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v^^-^  ceeded  to  establish  it  with  the  sword.     He  rea- 


>793.  djjy  aiioweci  tnat  this  was  the  most  dangerous 
war  we  were  ever  engaged  in  ;  that  we  were  to 
contend  with  a  set  of  men  now  inured  to  warfare, 
and  led  on  by  enthusiasm  and  the  ardor  of  con- 
quest to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  willing 
to  barter  arts,  commerce,  industry,  manufac- 
tures, and  civilisation  itself,  for  the  sword.  The 
alliances  we  may  form  give,  however,  a  good 
prospect  of  subduing  them  ;  whereas,  were  they 
allowed  to  proceed,  we  may  singly,  and  in  the 
end,  become  their  easy  prey.  The  right  ho- 
norable gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had  spoken  with 
some  asperity  of  an  intention  in  ministers  to 
restore  the  ancient  government.  He  would  not 
compare  that  government  with  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  certain  he  was  that  it 
would  be  comfort  and  felicity  compared  with 
the  tyranny  at  present  exercised  in  France. 
Their  enormities  have  already  produced  universal 
misery;  their  misery  will  drive  them  to  despair; 
and  out  of  that  despair  they  will  look  for  a  re- 
medy in  the  destruction  of  all  other  countries, 
and  particularly  that  of  Great  Britain." 

Posterity  will  judge  of  the  distempered  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  this  period,  when  the  suc- 
cessive speeches  uttered  by  this  eloquent  mad- 
jnan  were  received  with  the  highest  demonstra- 
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unfortunately  thinking  themselves  enlightened 
by  his  arguments,  when  they  were  only  inflamed 
by  his  invectives. 

To  the  present  harangue  Mr.  Sheridan  made 
a  most  spirited  reply.  "  A  dread  of  France," 
said  this  speaker,  "  ought  unquestionably,  as 
we  are  truly  and  emphatically  told,  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  mind  of  a  British 
statesman.  No  alteration  in  her  government 
can  change  this  principle,  or  ought  to  suspend 
this  apprehension.  But  who  was  the  gentle- 
man so  peculiarly  tenacious  of  this  creed  ? — the 
only  man  in  all  England  who  had  held  the  directly 
contrary  doctrine.  Had  he  forgotten,  or  could 
that  house  at  least  have  forgotten,  that,  in  hi£ 
first  contemptuous  revilings  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, he  had  expressly  corned  and  insulted 
France  as  a  nation  extinguished  for  ever,  and 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe  ?  The  histo- 
rian had  merely  to  record — c  Gallos  olim  bello 
floruisse.'  If  the  consistency  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  could  be  matter  of  regular  question  in 
that  house,  he  scrupled  not  to  assert  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  iota  of  his  new  principles  to 
which  there  was  not  a  recorded  contradiction  in 
his  former  professions. 

"  The  honorable  gentleman  scorned  to  put 
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o^v-^  the  hostile  overt-acts  committed  by  France  had 
1793.  jjeen  sufficiently  explained  and  disavowed  to 
this  country  :  it  was  a  war  against  the  principles 
of  the  French  government  we  were  to  engage  in ; 
and  therefore  it  followed,  that  it  was  to  be  a  war 
to  exterminate  either  them  or  their  principles. 
This  doctrine  he  thought  both  wild  and  detest- 
able ;  but  admitting  that  it  was  right,  the 
honorable  gentleman  must  extend  his  scorn 
and  obloquy  to  the  minister  and  his  adherents, 
as  well  as  to  the  opposers  of  the  war  j  for, 
though  they  differed  in  their  conclusion,  they 
had  discussed  the  grounds  of  the  war  precisely 
on  the  same  principle  and  footing.  The  ho- 
norable gentleman  differed  equally  from  both  : 
and  in  this  view  he  thought  it  uncandid  and  un- 
warrantable in  the  minister  to  listen  in  silence 
to  these  inflammatory  rants,  and  even  to  en- 
courage the  war-whoop  of  a  man  breathing 
vengeance  and  destruction-.- 

Quo  non  prsestantior  alter 

./Ere  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu. 

VIRG. 

But  the  ambition  of  France,  and  her  aggres-. 
$ions  against  this  country,  were  not,  according 
to  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  chief  of  her 
pffences  :  religion  demanded  that  we  should 
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fessed  in  France.     Was  it  not,  however,  noto- 

rious,  that  almost  all  the  men  and  women  of 
rank  and  fashion  in  France,  including  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  present  emigrant  nobi- 
lity whose  piety  the  honorable  gentleman  was 
eager  to  contrast  with  republican  infidelity, 
were  the  genuine  and  zealous  followers  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  ?  and  if  the  lower  orders 
were  ultimately  perverted,  it  was  by  their 
precept  and  example.  The  atheism,  therefore, 
of  the  new  system,  as  opposed  to  the  piety  of  the 
old,  was  one  of  the  weakest  arguments  he  had 
yet  heard  in  favor  of  this  mad  political  and  reli- 
gious crusade.  Mr.  Sheridan  observed  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  had  never  made  any  al- 
lowance for  the  novelty  of  that  situation  in  which 
France  stood  after  the  destruction  of  its  old 
arbitrary  government.  It  was  an  unalterable 
truth  that  despotism  degrades  and  depraves 
human  nature,  and  renders  its  subjects,  on  the 
first  recovery  of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  them.  In  the  first  wildness  of  liberty  they 
would  probably  dash  their  broken  chains,  to  the 
present  injury  of  themselves,  and  of  all  who  were 
near  them.  Still  he  feared  the  enemy  less  than 
our  allies — For  who  were  those  allies?  What 
had  been  their  conduct  ?  Could  the  honorable. 
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\-^v-O  revolution  ?    Who  had  marred  that  lovely  pro- 

3793.    spect,  and  annihilated   the  fairest  offspring  of 

virtue  and  valor? — those  allies  who  were   the 

chosen,  associated,  and  bosom  counsellors  in  the 

future  efforts  of  this  deluded  nation." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Fox  was,  after  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion,  negatived ;  and  the 
address,  as  moved  by  the  minister,  carried  with- 
out a  division. 

The  debates  in  the  house  of  peers  during 
this  session  were  too  similar  to  those  of  the 
commons  to  render  a  minute  narration  of 
them  necessary.  From  the  great  defection  ex- 
perienced by  the  Whig  party,  the  numbers  of 
the  opposition  were  reduced  very  low  indeed ; 
but  the  abilities  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
the  lords  Lauderdale,  Moira,  Guildford,  &c.  gave 
them  both  animation  and  interest.  On  occasion 
of  the  address  moved  by  lord  Grenville  in  reply 
to  the  message  from  the  throne,  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  proposed  an  amendment  coincident 
with  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Stanhope,  who 
spoke  on  the  same  side,  very  properly  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1786,  by  which  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  in  case  of  any  subject  of  misunder- 
standing arising  between  the  two  nations,  the 
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sending  away  the  ambassador  resident  at  either  BOOK. 
court  should  be  deemed  a  rupture.  The  marquis 
of  Lansdown  supported  the  preceding  speakers 
in  their  general  arguments  against  the  war. 
"  Who  (said  the  noble  lord)  are  the  aggressors — - 
they  who  kept  a  minister,  or  they  who  dismissed 
him  ? — they  who  offered  to  explain,  or  they  who 
refused  to  hear  ? — they  who  offered  to  go  on  and 
trade  in  amity,  or  they  who  prohibited  the  export- 
ation of  grain  to  them,  while  it  was  open  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?"  The  address  at  length 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  division. 

On  the  18th  of  February  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  a  set  of  resolutions,  stating  in  clear  and 
specific  language  the  sentiments  of  the  friends 
of  peace,  and  the  grounds  of  difference  between 
ministers  and  the  members  of  opposition.  They 
were  precisely  as  follow : 

First,  That  it  is  not  for  the  honor  or  interest 

moved  by 

of  Great  Britain  to  make  war  upon  France,  on  Mr>  Fox' 
account  of  the  internal  circumstances  of  that 
country,  for  the  purpose  either  of  suppressing  or 
punishing  any  opinions  and  principles,  however 
pernicious  in  their  tendency,  which  may  prevail 
there  j  or  of  establishing  among  the  French 
people  any  particular  form  of  government. 

Secondly,  That  the  particular  complaints 
which  have  been  made  against  the  conduct  of  the 
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v«^v-^  war  in  the  first  instance,  without  our  having  at- 
1793-    tempted  to  obtain  redress  by  negotiation. 

Thirdly,  That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  in 
the  late  negotiation  between  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters and  tne  agents  of  the  French  government, 
the  said  ministers  did  not  take  such  measures  as 
were  likely  to  procure  redress,  without  a  rupture, 
for  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained ; 
and,  particularly,  that  they  never  stated  dis- 
tinctly to  the  French  government  any  terms  and 
conditions,  the  accession  to  which,  on  the  part  of 
France,  would  induce  his  majesty  to  persevere  in 
a  system  of  neutrality. 

Fourthly,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  which  have  been  stated  as 
grounds  of  war  against  France,  have  been  at- 
tended to  by  his  majesty's  ministers  in  the  case 
of  Poland,  in  the  invasion  of  which  unhappy 
country,  both  in  the  last  year  and  more  recently, 
the  most  open  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  most  unjustifiable  spirit  of  aggrandise- 
ment, have  been  manifested,  without  having 
produced,  so  far  as  appears  to  this  house,  any 
remonstrance  from  his  majesty's  ministers. 

Fifthly,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's 
jninisters,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  advise  his 
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which  may  prevent  Great  Britain  from  making 
a  separate  peace  whenever  the  interests  of  his 
majesty  and  his  people  may  render  such  a  mea- 
sure advisable,  or  which  may  countenance  an 
opinion  in  Europe  that  his  majesty  is  acting, 
in  concert  with  other  powers,  for  the  unjusti- 
fiable purpose  of  compelling  the  people  of 
France  to  submit  to  a  form  of  government  not 
approved  by  that  nation. 

A  debate  not  less  vehement  than  the  former 
took  place ;  and,  upon  a  division,  the  members 
appeared  to  be  270  who  voted  for  the  previous 
question,  against  44  who  supported  the  motion. 

That  the  sentiments  of  the  members  in  op*  Address 

moved  by 

position,  upon  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  the  Mr.  Grey, 
causes  of  the  war,  might  remain  yet  more  fully 
and  explicitly  upon  parliamentary  record,  Mr. 
Grey,  on  the  21st  of  February,  moved  a  memo- 
rable address  to  the  throne,  containing  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject- 
matter  of  dispute.  "  Various  grounds  of  hosti- 
lity to  France,"  says  this  judicious  and  animated 
address,  "  have  been  stated,  but  none  that  ap- 
peared to  us  to  have  constituted  such  an  urgent 
and  imperious  case  of  necessity  as  left  no  room 
for  accommodation,  and  made  war  unavoidable. 
The  government  of  France  has  been  accused 
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stipulations  of  existing  treaties,  by  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheld.     No 
evidence,  however,  has  been  offered  to  convince 
us  that  this  exclusive  navigation  was,  either  in 
itself,   or  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were 
alone  interested  in  preserving  it,  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  justify  a  determination   in  our 
government   to    break    with    France    on    that 
account.      If,  in  fact,  the  States  General  had 
shewn  a  disposition  to  defend  their  right  by  force 
of  arms,  it  might  have  been  an  instance  of  the 
truest  friendship  to  have  suggested  to  them  for 
their  serious  consideration,  how  far  the  asser- 
tion of  this  unprofitable  claim  might,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Europe,  tend  to  bring  into 
hazard  the   most  essential  interests  of  the   re- 
public.— We  must  farther  remark,  that  the  point 
in  dispute  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  relieved 
from  a  material  part  of  its  difficulty  by  the  de- 
claration  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
France,  that  the  French  nation  gave  up  all  pre- 
tensions to  determine  the  question  of  the  future 
navigation  of  the  Scheld.     Whether  the  terms 
of  this  declaration    were  perfectly  satisfactory 
or  not,  they  at  least  left  the  question  open  to 
pacific  negotiation."— In  a  subsequent  part  of 
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waged  against  France  by  the  invaders  and  op- 
pressors  of  Poland,  preceded  by  manifestoes 
differing  from  the  ordinary  hostilities  of  civilised 
nations.  "  No  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  check  the  progress  of  these  invading 
armies.  His  majesty's  ministers,  under  a  pre- 
tended respect  for  the  rights  and  independence 
of  other  sovereigns,  thought  fit,  at  that  time,  to 
refuse  even  the  INTERPOSITION  of  his  majesty's 
COUNSELS  and  GOOD  OFFICES,  to  save  so  great  and 
important  a  portion  of  Europe  from  falling  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power.  But  no 
sooner,  by  an  ever-memorable  reverse  of  fortune, 
had  France  repulsed  her  invaders  and  carried 
her  arms  into  their  territory,  than  his  majesty's 
ministers,  laying  aside  that  collusive  indifference 
which  had  marked  their  conduct  during  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  began  to  express  alarms  for 
the  general  security  of  Europe." — The  address 
concludes  with  condemning,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  "  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  transactions:  a 
conduct  which  could  lead  to  no  other  termination 
but  that  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
directed — of  plunging  this  country  into  an  un- 
necessary war.  The  calamities  of  such  a  war 
must  be  aggravated,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
rational  mind,  by  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  ad- 
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<^-v^  have  so  unwisely  abandoned,  and  which  not  only 

1793.  exempted  us  from  sharing  in  the  distresses  and 
afflictions  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but 
converted  them  into  sources  of  benefit,  im* 
provement,  and  prosperity,  to  this  country. 
His  majesty  is,  lastly,  implored  no  longer  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  which  have  forced  us  into 
this  unhappy  war;  but  to  embrace  the  earliest 
occasion  which  his  wisdom  may  discern  of  re- 
storing to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace." 

Mr.  Pitt  declaring,  in  a  few  words,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  new  discussion  re- 
lative to  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  war,  the 
question  was  put,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey 
negatived  without  a  division. 
Remark-  Unbounded  obloquy  having  been  thrown  on 

able  motion 

of  Mr.  she-  the  views  and  characters  of  those  who  had  op- 

ridan. 

posed  the  measures  of  administration,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, on  the  4th  of  March,  moved,  That  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  of  the  seditious  practices,  &c.  referred 
to  in  his  majesty's  speech  ;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  openly  and  freely,  that  his  intention 
was  to  institute  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  reports  so  insidiously  circulated.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  negatived  without 
a  division ;  but  it  had  the  first  sensible  effect 
upon  the  public  mind,  in  exonerating  the  op- 
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been  so  long  exposed,  and  in  weakening  the 
belief  of  many  respectable  persons  in  the  reality 
of  those  pretended  secret  machinations  against 
the  government  which  ministers,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
declared  himself  confident,  had  denounced  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  to 
betray  them  blindly  and  with  greater  facility 
into  a  war. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  attorney-  Traitorous 


general,  sir  John  Scott,  introduced  his  famous  cnoTbii".  " 
"  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,"  by  which  it 
was  not  only,  according  to  the  precedent  of  for- 
mer bills  passed  at  the  commencement  of  former 
wars,  declared  to  be  high-treason  to  supply  the 
existing  government  of  France  with  military 
stores,  &c.  but  to  purchase  lands  of  inheritance 
in  France,  or  invest  money  in  any  of  the  French 
funds  :  also  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  Britain 
from  going  from  this  country  to  France  without 
a  license  under  the  great  seal.  It  even  prohibited 
the  return  of  such  as  were  already  there,  un- 
less on  giving  security  to  the  government.  This 
bill  met  with  much  opposition,  and  several  of 
the  most  obnoxious  clauses  of  it  were  modified 
and  mitigated  in  its  passage  through  the  two 
houses. 

At  this  period  of  the  session,  also,  Mr.  Pitt 
VOL.  ix%  D 
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BOOK  brought    forward     his     annual     statement     of 
t^^v-^  finance ;  and  scarcely  had  the  war  commenced, 
J793.    when  a  debt  of  six  millions  was   incurred  and 
funded, — the  temporary  taxes   imposed  for  de- 
fraying the  expense   of  the  Spanish  armament 
being  made  permanent  as  a  provision  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  new  capital.    In  such  a  war  as  that 
in  which  we  were  now  engaged  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  the   security   of  Europe,  and   the 
cause  of  justice,  humanity,   and  religion,  Mi\ 
Pitt  professed  his  hope  and  confidence,  that  our 
exertions  would  terminate  only  with  our  lives. 
Adjourn-     Soon  after  which,  the  two  houses  adjourned  for 

mcntof  par-  ,,       -.-• 

lianwnt.      the  baster  recess, 

During  this  interval,  it  may  be  proper  to 
transfer  our  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  on 
the  Continent. 

s»tc  of  af-  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  general  Dumouriez 
e  had  proposed  to  the  Excutive  Council  to  take 
possession  of  Maestricht,  without  which  he  al- 
leged neither  the  passage  of  the  Meuse  nor  the 
territory  of  Liege  could  be  defended  ;  engaging, 
by  manifesto,  to  restore  it  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  That  important  city  being  then 
wholly  unprepared  for  defence,  the  attempt  was 
no  doubt  extremely  feasible ;  but  the  government 
oj'  France,  with  a  firmness  which  shewed  their 
reluctance  to  break  with  the  maritime  powers, 
resisted  this  great  temptation^  and  expressly 
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commanded  the  general  to  preserve  the  strictest  BOOK 
neutrality  towards  the  United  Provinces.  No 
sooner  was  war  decided  upon  than  general  Du- 
mouriez  hastened  to  put  into  execution  the  plan 
he  had  formed,  to  advance  with  a  body  of  troops 
posted  at  the  Moerdyke,  and  masking  Breda  and 
Gertruydenburg  on  the  right,  and  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  Klundert,  and  Williamstadt,  on  the  left, 
to  effect  a  passage  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  to 
Dordt,  and  thus  penetrate  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  Holland.  In  the  mean  time  general  Miranda 
had  directions,  leaving  general  Valence  before 
Maestricht,  to  march  with  all  expedition  to 
Nimeguen,  in  order  to  oppose  the  expected  in- 
vasion of  the  Prussians  on  that  side, 

General  Dumouriez,  assembling  his  army  in  General  Du* 

m 

the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  entered  the  ter 
Dutch  territory  on  the  17th  of  February.  On 
the  24th  Breda  surrendered,  through  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor,  count 
Byland,  almost  on  the  first  summons.  The  fort 
of  Klundert  was  taken,  after  a  brave  defence,  on 
the  26th.  Within  nine  days  afterwards,  Ger- 
truydenburg folio  wed  the  example  of  Breda;  but 
Williamstadt  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  and 
while  the  French  troops  were  still  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  this  small,  but  strong,  fortress,  in- 
telligence arrived  from  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Netherlands  which  materially  changed  the 


mopriez  cn- 
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BOOK  aspect  of  the  war.  On  the  1st  of  March,  general 
Clairfait,  having  suddenly  passed  the  Roer  in  the 
night,  attacked  the  French  posts  on  that  side, 
Successes     and  compelled  them  to  retreat  as  far  as  Alder- 

or   jrtncr3.l 

ciairfait and  haven,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men.  The  following 
CobouTg.60  day  the  archduke  Charles,  brother  to  the  reigning 
emperor,  carried  several  batteries,  and  took  nine 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  3d,  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  obtained  a  signal 
advantage  over  general  Valence  and  his  army, 
driving  them  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  vicinity 
of  Liege,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  5000  men 
and  twenty  pieces  of -cannon.  The  siege  of 
Maastricht  was  immediately  raised ;  and  at 
midnight,  on  the  4th,  general  Miranda  gave 
orders  for  retreating  to  Tongres,  whence  the 
French  armies  were  again  compelled  to  fall 
back  to  St.  Tron,  where  Miranda  was  joined  by 
general  Valence,  who  had  by  this  time  evacuated 
French  eva- Liege  and  its  territory;  and  on  the  8th  they 

cu.ne    Hoi-  ..     ,_.   , 

Jand.         moved  towards  1  irlemont. 

General  Dumouriez  himself  now  arrived  to  take 
the  command  in  person,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
affairs  on  the  northern  frontier  to  general  de 
Flers.  But  the  army  left  to  his  care  was  wholly 
dispirited  by  the  departure  of  Dumouriez.  The 
Prussians  advanced  by  way  of  Bois-le-duc.  A 
corps  of  12000  Hanoverians,  reinforced  by  seve- 
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ral  thousand  British  troops,  with  the   duke  of  BOOK 

xix. 
York  at  their  head,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 

time  in  Holland  5  and  the  siege  of  Williamstadt 
was  raised.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Dordt, 
De  Flers  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into 
Breda,  the  main  body  of  the  army  retiring  pre- 
cipitately to  Antwerp. 

The  troops  under  Miranda  and  Valence  felt  Battle  ?f 

Neerwm- 

all  their  confidence  revive  on  seeing  their  former  den- 
victorious  commander  at  their  head;  but  the 
caprice  of  fortune  disappointed  their  hopes.  On 
the  1 8th  of  March  a  general  engagement  took 
place  on  the  Plains  of  Neerwinden,  which  con- 
tinued with  unremitting  obstinacy  from  morning 
till  evening,  when  the  French  were  totally 
routed,  with  very  considerable  loss.  Miranda 
was,  upon  this  occasion,  charged  by  Dumouriez 
with  causing,  by  his  misconduct,  the  loss  of  the 
battle ;  but  that  officer  retorted  with  great 
spirit  on  his  commander-in-chief,  vindicating 
himself  with  great  ability,  and  plainly  intimating 
his  suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Du- 
mouriez. He  declared  that  Dumouriez,  who  had 
never  before  failed  to  consult  him  upon  every  oc- 
casion, did  not  even  mention  to  him  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  battle  of  Neerwinden;  and  that  the 
position  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  previously 
reconnoitred. 

The  French  continued  retreating ;  and,  on  the 
2 1st,  general  Dumouriez  was  posted  near  Louvain, 
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XIX 

s^-v-*^  place,   and    the  French   army  was   allowed   to 

17.Q3.    march  back  to  their  own  frontier  without  any 

serious  molestation,  on  condition  of  evacuating 

Brussels,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  Brabant,  &c. 

still  in  their  possession.     On  the  27th,  general 

Defection  of  Dumouriez  held  a  conference  with  an  Austrian 

Dumouriez. 

officer  of  high  distinction,  colonel  Mack,  from 
whom,  as  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  conceal  his  de- 
sign of  marching  against  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
re-establishing  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
1791  :  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Imperialists 
should  act  merely  as  auxiliaries  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  plan;  not  advancing,  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  beyond  the  frontier  of 
France :  and  that  the  troops  to  be  eventually 
furnished  by  the  prince  of  Cobourg  should  act 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  general  Du- 
mouriez. 

The  designs  of  Dumouriez  did  not,  however, 
pass  unsuspected  at  Paris.  Three  commissioners 
from  the  executive  power  had  therefore  been 
dispatched  to  Flanders,  under  the  pretence  of 
conferring  with  the  general  concerning  the  affairs 
of  Belgium.  In  this  interview  Dumouriez  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  violence  against  the 
jacobins.  "  They  would  ruin  France,"  said  he; 
"  but  I  will  save  it,  though  they  should  call  me 
a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Monk."  He  styled 
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the  Convention.  "  a  horde  of  ruffians ;"   and  de-  BOOK 

XIX. 

clared,  "  that  this  assembly  would  not  exist  three  v^~v-L> 
weeks  longer ;  that  France  must  have  a  king :" 
adding,  "  that,  since  the  battle  of  Gemappe,  he 
had  wept  over  his  success  in  so  bad  a  cause." 

On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  to  Paris, 
suspicion  being  converted  into  certainty,  general 
Dumouriez  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  Convention,  and  M.  Bournonville  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  him.  Four  new  commis- 
sioners also  were  deputed  to  the  army  of  the 
north,  with  powers  to  suspend  and  arrest  all 
officers  who  should  fall  under  their  suspicion. 
On  their  arrival  at  Lisle,  March  28,  the  com- 
missioners transmitted  their  orders  to  general 
Dumouriez,  to  appear  before  them,  and  answer 
the  charges  against  him.  But  the  general  had 
fully  arranged  his  plan,  and  the  Rubicon  was  al- 
ready passed.  He  replied,  therefore,  "  that,  in 
the  present  exigent  circumstances,  he  could  not 
leave  the  army  for  a  moment  j  that  when  he  did 
enter  Lisle,  it  would  be  in  order  to  purge  it  of 
traitors ;  and  that  he  valued  his  head  too  much 
to  submit  it  to  an  arbitrary  tribunal." 

The  commissioners  now  adopted  the  daring  Seizure  of 

,       .  the  French 

resolution  to  proceed  to  the  camp  ;   but  they  commis- 
found  by  experience  how  dangerous  was  the  at-  "c 
tempt  to  seize  the  person  of  a  general  at  the 
head  of  his  army.     On  the  first  of  April  they  ar- 
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XIX. 

<^~^^j  Amand,  the  head-quarters  of  general  Dumou- 
3 793.  rjez  .  an(is  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  ex- 
plained to  him  the  object  of  their  mission.  After 
a  long  conference,  the  general,  finding  them  in- 
flexible in  their  purpose,  gave  the  signal  for  a 
body  of  soldiers  who  were  in  waiting,  and  or- 
dered M.  Bournonville  and  the  four  commis- 
sioners, in  the  number  of  whom  was  the  noted 
M.  Camus,  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to 
general  Clairfait's  head-quarters  at  Tournay,  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  of 
France. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of  gene- 
ral Dumouriez,  symptoms  soon  appeared  in  the 
army  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  this  act  of 
treachery  and  violence.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  Dumouriez  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Maulde, 
and  harangued  the  troops,  amidst  the  murmurs 
of  many  of  the  battalions.  On  the  next  day  he 
departed  with  his  suite  for  Conde,  which  fortress, 
with  Valenciennes,  he  had  engaged  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians :  but  on  the  road  he 
received  intelligence  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  enter  the  place  5  and,  in  making  his  re- 
treat, he  fell  in  with  a  column  of  volunteer 
guards,  who  called  to  him  to  surrender :  but  the 
general,  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
znade,  with  great  difficulty,  his  escape  to  the 
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quarters  of  general  Mack,  through   a  dreadful  BOOK 
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discharge  of  musquetry.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed  by  general  Lamorliere,  the  due  de 
Chartres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  few 
hundreds  of  private  soldiers  only  out  of  the  nu- 
merous army  which  he  had  commanded  with 
such  brilliant  success.  On  the  very  next  day  ap- 
peared a  proclamation  from  general  Dumouriez, 
containing  a  recapitulation  of  his  services  to  the 
French  republic,  a  glowing  picture  of  the  out- 
rages of  the  jacobins,  and  of  the  mischiefs  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  continuation  of  anarchy  in 
France  -,  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
French  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
a  declaration  on  oath  that  he  bore  arms  only  for 
that  purpose. 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  a  very  judicious 
judicious  manifesto  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  the  prince 
Cobourg,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  ° 
of  Austria.     After  passing  some  encomiums  on 
the  patriotic   views   of  general  Dumouriez,  it 
announced,   "  that   the   allied  powers   were   no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  principals,  but  merely 
as  auxiliaries,  in  the  war  3  that  they  had  no  other 
object  than  to  co-operate  with  the  general,  in 
giving  to  France  her   constitutional   king,  and 
the  constitution  she  formed  for  herself."     On  his 
word  of  honor  he    pledged  himself,   "  that    he 
would  not  come  upon  the  French  territory  to. 
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BOOK  tnake  conquests,  but  solely  for  the  ends  above  spc- 
v^-v-^>»  cified :"  and  his  serene  highness  declared  fur- 
J/93-  ther,  "  that  any  strong  places  which  should  be 
put  into  his  hands  would  be  considered  as  sacred 
deposits,  to  be  delivered  up  when  the  constitu- 
tional government  in  France  should  be  restored." 
Such  was  the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  this 
heroic  commander.  But,  by  this  time,  Antwerp, 
Breda,  and  the  other  conquests  of  France  on  the 
Dutch  frontier,  were  evacuated;  and  a  fatally 
dazzling  scene  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement 
began  once  more  to  open  to  the  view  of  the 
allied  powers.  On  the  8th  of  April  a  grand 
council  was  held  at  Antwerp,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent the  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  the 
grand-pensionary  Vander  Spiegel,  the  prince  of 
Cobourg,  counts  Metternich,  Staremberg,  &c. 
also  the  Prussian,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  am- 
bassadors. Here  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
was  completely  changed,  and  the  prince  of 
Cobourg  was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  give 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  proclamation  of 
the  9th  of  April,  virtually  rescinding  all  which 
was  contained  in  that  of  the  5th. 

Dangerous       France  appeared  at  this  time,  it  must  be  con- 

iaaK?     fessed,  in  a  situation  truly  dangerous.     She  was 

in  a  state  of  open  warfare  with  Austria,  Prussia, 

Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the 

Sicilies:    her  principal  army  had  been  driven,. 
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}iy  a  series  of  successful  attacks,  from  all   her  BOOK 
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recent  conquests ;  and  was  now,  by  the  defection  v^-^-^r 
of  its  commander,  in  a  state  of  complete  disor^  -1793. 
ganisation  :  the  Imperialists,  assisted  by  the  efforts 
of  England  and  Holland,  were  established  in 
great  force  on  the  frontier.  On  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Prussians,  under  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wic,  threatened  the  important  city  of  Mentz  : 
and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more  alarming  to 
the  French  government,  a  most  formidable  in- 
surrection at  this  period  broke  out  in  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poitou,  now  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  departments  of  La 
Vendee  and  La  Loire.  After  gaining  various 
advantages  over  the  troops  sent  against  them  by 
the  Convention,  the  insurgents,  who  professed 
to  act  under  the  authority  of  Monsieur  (the 
count  de  Provence),  as  regent  of  France,  held 
the  city  of  Nantz  itself  in  a  state  of  siege; 
and  the  situation  of  the  revolted  provinces  being 
highly  favourable  to  their  designs,  and  enabling 
them  to  receive  supplies  to  any  amount,  and 
with  the  utmost  facility,  from  England,  little 
probability  appeared  of  their  suppression. 
.  The  extreme  elation  of  the  court  of  London  Elation  of 

1  .  1  '          1  1       •  l  f  t^ie  Cour£  O( 

in  particular,   at  this  moment,  displayed  itself  London. 
most  conspicuously  in  a  singular  memorial  pre-  memorlaUf 
sented  by  lord  Aukland,  April  the  5th,  to  the  ££.  Auk' 
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BOOK  States  General*,  in  which  his  lordship  stated, 
in  allusion  to  the  capture  of  M.  Camus  and  the 
other  Conventional  commissioners,  "  that  the  DI- 
VINE VENGEANCE,  for  the  atrocious  crime  which 
had  been  by  their  High  Mightinesses  with  hor- 
ror foreseen,  seemed  not  to  have  been  tardy. 
Some  of  these  detestable  regicides  are  now," 
said  his  lordship,  "  in  such  a  situation,  that  they 
can  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law ;  the  rest 
are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whom  they 
have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  evils,  and  for 
whom  famine,  anarchy,  and  civil  war,  are  about 
to  prepare  new  calamities.  In  short,  every 
thing  that  we  see  happen  induces  us  to  consider 
as  not  far  distant  the  end  of  these  wretches, 
whose  madness  and  atrocities  have  filled  with 
terror  and  indignation  all  those  who  respect  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  humanity. 
The  undersigned,  therefore,  submit  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  and  wisdom  of  your  High 
Mightinesses,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  employ  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  pro- 
hibit from  entering  your  states  in  Europe,  or 
your  colonies,  all  those  members  of  the  pre- 
tended National  Convention,  or  of  the  pre- 

*  It  is  true  that  count  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  also  signed  the  memorial  j  but,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  interval  that  had  elapsed,  it  evidently  could  not  have 
been  in  consequence  of  orders  from  his  court. 
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tended  Executive  Council,  who  have,  directly  or  BOOK 
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indirectly,  participated  in  the  said  crime ;  and, 
if  they  should  be  discovered  and  arrested,  to  de- 
liver  them  up  to  justice,  that  they  may  serve  as 
a  lesson  and  example  to  mankind." — To  this 
sanguinary  memorial  the  superior  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  Dutch  government  declined 
any  reply ;  but .  it  remains  a  striking  historic 
proof  of  the  similar  temper  and  disposition 
which  frequently  actuates  those  who  appear  to 
differ  widely  in  their  principles.  The  Spirit  of 
Popery  is  not  confined  to  those  who  bear  the 
name  of  Papists,  nor  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to 
those  who  are  branded  with  the  appellation  of 
Jacobins. 

The  political  creed  of  the  court  of  London  at  Doctrines  of 

.1  •  .      ,  ,         ,  ,     .  passive 

this  period  may  be  clearly  traced  in  a  sermon  obedience 
preached  before  the  house  of  lords,  January  30,  rcsu&nce 
•1793,  by  Dr.   Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Gore Ihc 
containing  sentiments  for  which,  in  the  reign  of  peersse  by- 
William  III.  he  would  have  been  deprived  ofst,h.opHor' 
his  bishopric ;  but  for  which,  in  that  of  George 
III.  he  was  shortly  after  promoted  to  the  su- 
perior see  of  Rochester. — "  God,   to   his  own 
secret  purpose,"  says  this  genuine  successor  of 
Sibthorp  and  Manwaring,   "  directs  the  worst 
actions  of  tyrants  no  less  than  the  best  of  godly 
princes:    man's   abuse,   therefore,    of  his  dele- 
gated authority,  is  to  be  borne  by  resignation, 
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BOOK  like  any  other  of  God's  judgments.  The  oppo- 
w-v^  sition  of  the  individual  to  the  sovereign  power 
J793.  jg  an  OppOSition  to  God's  providential  arrange- 
ments. In  governments  which  are  the  worst 
administered,  the  sovereign  power,  for  the  most 
part,  is  a  terror  not  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil;  and,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  beneficial 
than  detrimental  to  the  subject.  But  this  gene- 
ral good  of  government  cannot  be  secured  upon 
any  other  terms  than  the  submission  of  the  in- 
dividual to  what  may  be  called  its  extraordinary 
evils.  St.  Paul  represents  the  earthly  sovereign 
as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  accountable  for  mis- 
conduct to  his  heavenly  master,  but  entitled  to 
obedience  from  his  subjects," 

The  energy  of  the  French  Convention  dis- 
played itself  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  circumstances  of  embar- 
rassment and  distress.     New  commissioners  be- 
ing nominated  to  succeed  Camus  and  his  col- 
leagues, omitted  no  means  of  restoring  order, 
and  invigorating  the  spirit  of  the  French  army. 
Heroic  ex-  General   Dampierre,  an  officer  distinguished  by 
death  Of     his  conduct  and  valour,  and  who  had  evinced 
e.  his  patriotism  by  his  resistance  to  the  orders  of 
Dumouriez,  was  provisionally  appointed  to  the 
chief  command ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  so 
successful  in  his  exertions  as  to  be  enabled  to 
lead  his  troops  with  confidence  into  action.  From 
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the  middle  of  April  to  the  8th  of  May,  a  variety  BOOK. 
of  partial,  though  sharp  and  bloody,  engage- 
ments  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  in 
which  no  decisive  advantage  was  gained.  On 
that  day  general  Dampierre  advanced  in  persoa 
to  dislodge  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  posted 
near  the  Wood  of  Vicoignej  but  martial  ardop 
prompting  him  to  expose  his  person  too  rashly 
to  the  enemy's  fire,  his  thigh  was  carried  off  by 
a  cannon-ball,  and  he  died  the  following  day* 
deeply  regretted  by  all  descriptions  of  persons. 
His  military  career  though  short,  was  glorious, 
and  the  laurel  entwined  by  the  cypress  adorned 
his  grave.  In  this  action  the  English  troops  Duke  of 
were  engaged  in  the  field  for  the  first  time  in 
this  war,  and  behaved  with  all  their  charac- 
teristic  intrepidity;  but  by  the  inexperience 
the  duke  of  York  their  commander  (for  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  knowledge),  being  ordered  to 
the  attack  of  a  strong  post  in  the  wood,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  masked 
batteries,  they  suffered  so  much,  that  it  was  not 
thought  expedient  to  make  any  official  return 
of  the  killed  and  wounded, 

f*  Great  God !"  exclaimed  on  this  occasion 
one  of  the  French  generals  to  an  English  officer 
taken  prisoner  in  the  engagement,  "why  do 
you  gallant  Britons  come  hither  to  destroy  us, 
or  be  yourselves  destroyed  ?  We  have  no  quarrel 
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BOOK  with  you ;  and  are  fighting  only  in  defence  of 
^^-v^;  that  liberty  which  was  purchased  for  you  by  the 

J753.    best  blood  of  your  ancestors." 
Military         The  siege  of  Valenciennes  being  now  in  con- 
tioSlac       templation  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  allies   to   attempt   an   attack 
upon  the  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which  pro- 
tected and    covered    that    important    fortress, 
Conde  being  already  invested.     At  day-break, 
on  the  23d  of  May,  the  British  and  Hanoverians 
under  their  royal  commander,  and  the  Austrians 
and  German  auxiliaries  under  the  prince  of  Co- 
bourg and  general  Clairfait,  made  a  joint  assault 
upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French.     The 
contest  was  severe ;  but  the  French  were  evi- 
dently worsted,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
they  abandoned  their  camp,  retreating  towards 
siege  and    Bouchaiii  and  Cambray.     This  success  enabled 
capture  of   the  anjes  to  lay  siege  in  form  to  Valenciennes. 

Valencien-  » 

JKS,  Conde,  Qn  the  1st  of  June  general  Custine  arrived  to 

Mentz,  and 

take  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
and  the  Ardennes ;  but  he  deemed  himself  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  rendering  effectual  relief  to 
that  fortress,  before  which  the  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  14th  of  that  month ;  and,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  July,  the  besiegers  were 
able  to  bring  200  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  to 
play  upon  it.  Mines  and  counter-mines  innu- 
merable were  formed  also  in  the  course  of  this 
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siege,  both  bv  the  assailants  and  the  garrison ;  B  o  o  K 

xix. 
and  many  fierce   subterranean   conflicts   were 

carried  on  with  various  success.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  July  those  under  the  glacis 
and  horn-work  of  the  fortress  were  sprung,  on 
the  part  of  the  besiegers,  with  complete  success, 
and  the  English  and  Austrians  seized  the  favor- 
able moment  for  attacking  the  covered-way,  of 
which  they  made  themselves  masters.  On  the 
next  day  the  place  surrendered  on  honorable 
terms  of  capitulation,  the  duke  of  York  taking 
possession  of  it  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  of 
Conde  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after 
enduring  all  the  rigors  of  famine ;  and  Mentz 
submitted,  not  without  a  long  and  resolute  re- 
sistance, to  the  arms  of  Prussia. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  French  were  driven 
from  the  strong  position  they  occupied  behind 
the  Scheldt,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Cnesar's  Camp :  after  which  a  grand  council  of 
war  was  held,  wherein  it  was  determined  that 
the  British,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Hessians, 
should  separate  from  the  Austrians,  and  form  a 
distinct  army,  not  dependent  upon  the 'co-opera- 
tion of  the  Austrians.  This  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  arid  general 
Clairfait,  who  clearly  saw  the  fatal  consequences, 

VOL,  IX.  E 
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BxixK  °f  a  system  so  different   from  that  which  had 
v^-v^>  been  adopted  with  such  glorious  success  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene.     The 
Britisharmy>  conducted  by  the  duke  of  York, 
immediately  decamped;    and,  on   the    18th  of 
the  Austri-  August,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Menin,  where 
some  severe  contests  took  place,  and  the  post  of 

.hi  in i ant  ac- 

tion  at  Lin-  Lincelles,  lost  by  the  Dutch,  was  recovered  at 

celles.t  * 

the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  a  signal  display 
of  spirit  and  intrepidity,  by  the  English,  though 
very  inferior  in  force,  led  on  by  general  sir  John 
Lake. 

Yolk  fLms      Moving,  with  little  resistance,  towards  Dun- 
°f 


,  the  trenches  were  opened  before  that  fort- 
ress on  the  24th  -,  and  the  duke  of  York,  hav-  v 
ing  entertained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
governor-general,  O'Moran,  flattered  himself 
with  obtaining  speedy  possession  of  the  place. 
On  the  other  side,  general  Clairfait  invested  the 
town  of  Quesnoy ;  and  the  prince  of  Cobourg, 
who  commanded  the  covering  army,  having  de- 
feated a  body  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  for 
its  relief,  the  place  surrendered  on  the  1 1th  of 
September. 

With  these  achievements  the  successes  of 
the  allies  may  be  said  to  have  terminated ; 
and  Quesnoy  was  the  extreme  point  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  cam- 
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paignby  the  combined  powers  against  France.—  BOOK 
We  must  now  once  more  change  the  scene;  and 
revert  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  England. 

It  is  a  fact  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  ineffectual 

,4  ,,  'ii  -i        p  overture    of 

this  eventful  pendd,  that,  on  the  Qd  01  April,  France  for 
M.  Le  Brun,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in pe 
France,  addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Grenville, 
stating  that  the  French  republic  was  desirous 
to  terminate  all  its  differences  with  Great  Bri- 
tain and  to  end  a  war  dreadful  to  humanity, 
and  requesting  a  passport  for  a  person  vested 
with  full  powers  for  that  purpose  to  the  court  of 
London ;  and,  in  a  separate  letter,  he  named 
M.  Maret  as  the  proposed  plenipotentiary  of 
France,  if  this  intimation  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  first  letter  was  delivered  to  lord 
Grenville  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  notary-public, 
who  formally  attested  the  receipt  of  it  from  M. 
Le  Brun.  To  this  most  important  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government  the  British 
ministry,  obstinate  in  their  errors,  paid  not  the 
least  attention.  From  this  early  concession  it  is 
probable  that  the  French  perceived  their  mistake 
in  supposing  (as  they  had,  indeed,  a  good  right 
to  do,  from  the  tenor  of  the  existing  treaty  of 
178&)  that  the  dismission  of  the  ambassador 
Chauvelin  was  intended  by  the  court  of  London 
as  a  declaration  of  war  ;  whereas  it  subsequently 
appeared,  from  the  secret  negotiation  which  Mr. 

E  2 
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BOOK  Pitt  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  with 
general  Dumouriez,  that  this  famous  dismission 
was  a  mere  act;  of  pride  and  passion,  and  by  no 
means  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  policy.  It 
is  even  not  improbable  that,  in  the  unreflecting 
precipitation  of  the  moment,  the  second  article 
pf  the  treaty  of  1786  was  not  at  all  adverted 
to  by  politicians  of  such  a  description  as  now 
composed  the  British  cabinet  *.  But  the  hopes 

*  Article  11.  Extract.  "  For  the  future  security  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  between  the  subjects  of  their  said  ma- 
jesties, and  to  the  end  that  this  good  correspondence  may  be 
preserved  from  all  interruption  and  disturbance,  it  is  concluded 
and  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  there  should  arise  any  misunder- 
standing, breach  of  friendship,  or  rupture,  between  the  crowns 
of  their  majesties,  which  GOD  forbid,  (which  RUPTUKE  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  recalling,  or  sending  home  of  the 
respective  ambassadors  and  ministers,)  the  subjects  of  each  of  the 
two  partjes,  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  remaining  and  continuing  their  trade  therein, 
without  any  manner  of  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  behave 
peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, &c."  The  plain  and  unavoidable  implication  of  the  re- 
markable clause  included  in  the  parenthesis  is,  that  the  act  of 
sending  away  an  ambassador  is  an  act  of  violence  and  hostility, 
and  such  as  of  itself  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  RUPTURE. 
As  the  treaty  in  question  was  never  pretended  to  suffer  any 
change  in  its  operation,  or  abatement  of  its  force,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  the  most  Christian  king,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  executive  power  actually  existing  in  that  country, 
must  be  understood  to  represent  the  crown  and  majesty  of 
France. 
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of  the  enemies  of  France  were  at  this  period  BOOK 

XIX 

high  and  sanguine ;  and  although  the  French 
executive  government  unquestionably  would  not 
have  made  any  such  overture  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, had  they  not  been  previously  determined 
to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  England,  whose 
friendship  and  support  must  have  been  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  reigning  party,  and 
as  a  prelude  to  other  concessions,  the  obnoxious 
decree  of  November  (1792)  had  been  recently 
rescinded  by  the  convention,  this  consideration 
had  no  weight  with  the  British  ministry,  who 
would  not  even  deign,  in  this  second  paroxysm 
of  blind  presumption,  to  hearken  to  what  M. 
Maret  had  to  propose. 

Far  from  feeling  the  slightest  inclination  to  Treaty  with 

Sardinia.  •'" 

encourage  an  overture  so  consonant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  policy  and  humanity,  a  treaty  was  about 
this  time  concluded  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by 
which  England  bound  herself  not  only  "  to  fur- 
nish to  his  Sardinian  majesty  a  subsidy  of 
200,0001.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  three  months 
in  advance,"  which  was  an  article  of  trivial  mo- 
ment, but  also  "  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
enemy  without  comprehending  in  it  the  entire 
restitution  of  all  the  dominions  belonging  to  this 
monarch  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war  •"  although  it  had  never  been  pretended 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  Great  Britain  to 
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BOOK  enter  into  the  war  against  France  for  anj  such 
<**-v~^s  preposterous  purpose. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  after  the 
Easter-recess,  tne  attention  of  the  legislature  was 


of  hank-     forcibly  attracted  by  the  unparelleled  number 

ruptc.es  in  * 

London.  and  extent  of  the  bankruptcies  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as 
the  first  blessed  fruits  of  it,  and  the  almost  total 
stagnation  and  paralysis  of  commercial  credit. 
A  select  committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  report  their  opinion  to  the  house  qn  the  best 
means  of  applying  a  remedy  to  this  tremendous 
evil,  which  originated,  as  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe,  in  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Holland.  The  report  of  the  committee 
stated,  "  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  issue  Ex- 

Cotnijnercial 

credit  re-  chequer-bills,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  to 
commissioners  nominated  for  the  purpose,  for 


the  assistance  and  accpmmpdation  of  such 
cantile  persons  as  may  apply,  and  who  shall 
give  proper  security  for  the  sums  that  may  be 
advanced  on  interest,  for  a  time  to  be  limited." 
This  mode  of  relief,  dangerous  in  its  ultimate 
tendency  and  liability  of  abuse,  was  found  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  its  immediate  operation, 
and  the  tide  of  commerce  soon  returned  to  its 
accustomed  channel. 

On  the  2.5  th  of  April  Mr.  Sheridan  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  late  extf  aordinary 
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memorial  of  lord  Aukland  to  the  States  Gene-  BOOK 

XIX 

ral ;    and  made,   in  the  course  of  his  speech,  s^^-^ 
a  quotation  from  Vattel,  who  says, s  that  nations     l?93- 
at  war  ought  carefully  to  abstain  from  all  harsh  )ord  Auk- 

•>  land  s  me- 

expressions  of  hatred,  animosity,  or  contempt,  ofmorial- 
each  other.' — "This  rule  of  policy  and  de- 
corum," he  said,  "had  been  totally  neglected  by 
the  noble  lord.  But  the  indecency  of  his  late 
memorial  was  by  no  means  its  worst  feature : 
it  disclosed  a  principle  of  war  entirely  new  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  viz.  that  we  were  entitled 
to  take  upon  ourselves  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
vengeance,  and,  if  applied  in  its  full  extent,  some 
millions  of  men  must  be  put  to  death  before  we 
could  negotiate  for  peace.  To  infer  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged 
from  the  partial  success  we  had  obtained,  was  im- 
pious and  presumptuous.  We  should  be  at  least 
silent  till  we  saw  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
Vengeance  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Divinity, 
to  whom  alone  it  ought  to  be  left — a  prerogative 
too  high  and  dangerous  to  be  arrogated  or  ex- 
ercised by  a  being  so  limited  in  his  powers  and 
capacities  as  man."  He  concluded  with  moving 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  expressive  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  house  at  the  memorial  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  stating,  that  the  minister  who  pre- 
sented it  had  departed  from  the  principles  on 
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BOOK  which  the  house  had  concurred  in  the  measures 

XIX. 

v^-v-v^  for  the  support  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of 
lord  Aukland,  and  uttered  a  vehement  invective 
against  the  Convention.  He  asked  whether  it 
was  any  crime  to  desire  that  such  enormous  de^- 
linquents  might  be  detained,  in  order  to  be  deT 
livered  up  to  a  competent  tribunal  of  their  own 
country,  at  a  period  when  a  counter-revolution 
appeared  so  likely  to  take  place.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  the  minister  maintained,  in  high 
and  lofty  terms,  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
repel  the  unjust  attacks  of  France — to  chastise 
and  punish  her ;  and  to  obtain  indemnification 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was,  in  conclusion,  re- 
jected by  a  vast  majority  of  voices. 

Some  time  after  this,  lord  Aukland  being  re- 
turned to  England,  a  resolution  was  moved  in 
the  house  of  peers  by  lord  Stanhope,  importing 
f(  that  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  said 
memorial  was  to  bring  the  French  Conventional 
commissioners  delivered  up  by  Dumouriez  to 
trial,  in  order  to  put  them  to  death."  His  lord- 
ship styled  the  memorial  an  infamous,  horrid, 
and  diabolical  paper ;  and  said,  that  if  the  reso- 
lutions he  should  move  were  carried,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  proceed  against  lord  Auk- 
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land   as  _the  author.     Lord  Grenville  took  up  BOOK. 

XIX. 

the  defence  of  lord  Aukland  with  violence,  and 
declared  that  the  memorial  was  framed  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  of  the  ambassador's 
instructions  :  and  he  moved  an  amendment,  pro- 
nouncing it  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
majesty,  and  consonant  to  those  principles  of 
justice  and  policy  which  it  became  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  nation  to  express.  Lord 
Aukland  vindicated  his  own  memorial,  and  avow- 
ed  it  to  be  his  opinion,  "  that  those  who  caused 
the  death  of  the  king  of  France  were  murderers, 
and  that  murderers  ought  to  be  brought  to 
justice."  And  the  amendment  of  lord  Grenville 
was  carried  without  a  division. 

As  the  charter  of  the  East-India  Company  chaiter  of 

.   •     the  East- 
WOUld  expire  in  the  year   179-4,  it  was  the  wish  India  com- 

f  T   i  '  t    pany  p10* 

of  very  many  enlightened  patriots  that  the  trade  longed. 

to  the  East  Indies  should  be  thrown  open,  and 
their  system  of  commercial  monopoly  for  ever 
destroyed.  But  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  present 
session,  completely  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
this  nature  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  which  soon  after 
passed  into  an  act,  to  renew  the  charter  for 
twenty  years,  upon  terms  which  varied  little 
from  the  existing  regulations. 

On  the  Qd  May,  Mr.   Grey  made  his  pro- Mr.  Grey's 
mised  and  celebrated   motion  for  a  reform    in  "form"  in a 
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BOOK  the  representation.     Many  petitions  were  pre- 
viously  presented  to  the  house,  tending  to  the 


same  object,  but,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  ob- 
repre-  noxious  mode  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  par- 

scutation. 

liaments,  —  the  moderate  reformers  being  almost 
universally  converted  into  alarmists.    That  this 
popular  plan  of  reform  would  be  unattended  by 
those   terrible   consequences  which  have  been 
so  generally  apprehended  is  extremely  probable  ; 
but  the  odium  under  which  it  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  labor  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  judi- 
cious to  abandon  the  idea  of  it.    But  the  circum- 
stance most  remarkable  in  these  petitions  was, 
that  the  majority  of  the  petitioners  claimed  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  upon  the  principles  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  as  a'  matter  of  absolute  abs- 
tract right,  and  not  upon  any  mere  ground  of 
national  utility  and  policy.     Nothing  certainly 
can  lead  to  more  absurd  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences than  the  admission  of  a  claim  of  this 
nature  ;  or,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  any  political 
right  can  exist  which  does  not  originate  in  poli- 
tical utility  :  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  though  the  petitioners,  in  consistency  with 
their  principles,  could  not   ask  less   than  they 
imagined  to  be  their  undoubted  and  indefeasible 
right,  they  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  such  a  moderate  and  temperate 
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melioration  of  the  present  system  as  would  have  BOOK 
sufficed  to  attain  the  chief  practical  purposes  of  X^-Y~*~ 
parliamentary  reform.  '  * 

The  petition  from  Sheffield  was  signed  by  no 
less  than  8000  names;  from  Norwich,  3700; 
from  Birmingham,  2?00 ;  from  London  and 
Westminster,  6000.  But  the  most  remarkable 
by  far  of  the  petitions  of  this  day  was  that 
framed  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  th$ 
People,  and  presented  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
Grey.  It  was  of  such  length  as  to  take  up  near 
half  an  hour  in  reading;  containing  a  most 
masterly  recapitulation  of  the  abuses  of  the 
present  parliamentary  system  of  representation, 
expressed  in  very  dignified  and  correct  language; 
and  praying  the  house  for  an  effectual  reform  of 
these  abuses,  in  animated  terms,  without  specify- 
ing any  particular  mode  of  redress. 

"  Your  petitioners  complain  (say  they)  that 
the  number  of  representatives  assigned  to  the 
different  ties  is  grossly  disproportioned 

to   their   co.  r,drative   extent,  population,   and 
trade. 

"  Your  petitioners  complain  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  so  partially  and  unequally  distri- 
buted, and  is  in  so  many  instances  committed  to 
bodies  of  men  of  such  very  limited  numbers,  that 
the  majority  of  your  honorable  house  is  elected 
by  less  than  15000  electors,  which,  even  if 
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BOOK,  the  male  adults  in  the  kingdom  be  estimated  at 
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^^-v-^>  so  low  a  number  as  three  millions,  is  not  more 
1'93<  than  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be 
represented. 

"  Your  petitioners  complain  that  the  right  of 
voting  is  regulated  by  no  uniform  or  rational 
principle. 

"  Your  petitioners  complain  that  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  is  only  renewed  once  in 
seven  years. 

"  Your  petitioners  thus  distinctly  state  the 
subject-matter  of  their  complaints,  that  your 
honorable  house  may  be  convinced  that  they 
are  acting  from  no  spirit  of  general  discontent, 
and  that  you  may  with  the  more  ease  be  enabled 
to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  apply  the  remedy." 

After  a  very  accurate  statement  of  the  exten- 
sive mischiefs  arising  from  tu°se  sources,  they 
add — "  Your  petitioners  must  ..  -ow  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  house  to 
the  greatest  evil  produced  by  these  defects  in 
the  representation  of  which  they  complain, 
namely,  the  extent  of  private  parliamentary 
patronage — an  abuse  which  obviously  tends  to 
exclude  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  any 
substantial  influence  in  the  election  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  which,  in  its  progress,  threatens 
to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  to  the 
equal  danger  of  the  king,  of  the  lords,  and  of  the 
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commons.     Your  petitioners  are  confident  that,  BOOK 
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in  what  they  have  stated,  they  are  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  facts ;  and  they  trust  that,  in 
conveying  those  facts  to  your  honorable  house, 
they  have  not  been  betrayed  into  the  language 
of  reproach  or  disrespect.     Anxious  to  preserve 
in  its  purity  a  constitution  they  love  and  admire, 
they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  before 
you,  not    general    speculations   deduced    from 
theoretical  opinions,  but  positive  truths  suscep- 
tible of  direct  proof;  and  if,  in  the  performance 
of  this  task,  they  have  been  obliged  to  call  your 
attention  to  assertions  which  you  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  hear,  and  which  they  lament  that 
they  are  compelled  to  make,  they  intreat  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  honorable  house." 

Whoever  reads  this  celebrated  petition,  and 
still  retains  the  opinion  that  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  this  kingdom  needs  no  reform, 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  mind  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  facts  or  of  argument.  The 
allegations  of  the  petition  were  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Grey  with  great  eloquence  and  ability;  and 
all  the  chief  speakers  in  the  house  took  part  in 
the  debate,  which  was  protracted  to  the  unusual 
length  of  two  days.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  mo- 
tion for  referring  the  petitions  to  a  committee, 
upon  the  plausible  pretext  of  the  danger  which 
would,  at  the  present  crisis,  be  incurred  by  what 
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BOOK  he  styled  a  change  in  the  constitution  :  holding 
up  in  terrific  prospect  the  events  which  had  re- 
cently  taken  place  in  France,  though  between 
the  political  situations  of  the  two  countries  there 
existed  not  the  most  distant  analogy.  It  could 
not  escape  notice,  that  although  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  career* 
pledged  himself  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  great 
object,  that  perfidious  minister  had,  since  his 
accession  to  power  ten  years  since,  made  only 
one  feeble  effort  for  its  accomplishment :  and 
he  had  moreover  opposed,  almost  invariably  and 
with  effect,  every  liberal  measure  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  forward  in  par- 
liament for  the  extension  of  the  general  system 
of  constitutional  liberty  ;  demonstrating,  by  this 
means,  the  necessity  of  that  radical  reform  which 
he  now  professed  so  vehemently  to  deprecate. 
The  house  at  length  divided,  the  votes  being  41 
Jbr,  and  282  against,  referring  the  petitions  to  a 
committee. 

A  motion  equally  unsuccessful  with  every 
preceding  one  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
17th  of  June,  that  an  mmible  petition  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  to  restore  to  the  nation 
the  blessings  of  peace.  "  We  had  at  this  time 
(Mr.  Fox  observed)  gained  all  the  ostensible 
objects  of  the  war,  particularly  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  and  repelling 
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her  attacks  upon  our  allies  the  Dutch.     Where  BOO  K 

yklyL* 

then  was  the  necessity  or  policy  of  pursuing  the  \—-v^y 
war  in  conjunction  with  the  Germanic  powers  ?" 
Mr.  Pitt,  highly  elated  with  the  recent  successes 
of  the  confederate  arms,  disdainfully  asked,  "  whe- 
ther it  was  the  design  of  this  motion  that  we  should 
content  ourselves  merely  with  the  relinquishment 
of  the  conquests  so  unjustly  made  by  France, 
without  obtaining  either  indemnity  for  past  inju- 
ries, or  security  against  future  ones  ?  It  would 
be  strange  if  we  should  do  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  most  successful  war,  which  could  only 
be  advisable  at  the  conclusion  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous one."  Mr.  Burke  also  vehemently  ex- 
claimed against  every  proposition  or  overture 
tending  to  reconciliation,  and  explicity  avowed  his 
opinion,  that  while  the  existing  system  continued, 
peace  with  France  was  totally  inadmissible.  The 
motion  being  negatived  by  a  vast  majority,  the 
mover  prophetically  declared  that  the  ministerial 
policy  would  drive  France  to  become  a  military 
republic. 

On  the  21st  of  June  (1793)  the  king  prorogued  Parliament 

prorogued. 

the  parliament.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion  his 
majesty  noticed  "  the  rapid  and  signal  successes 
which  had,  in  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  at- 
tended the  operations  of  the  combined  armies ; 
the  respectable  and  powerful  force  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  employ  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
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BOOK  the  measures  which  he  had  concerted  with  other 
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v^v^  powers  for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war  ; 
*793-  all  of  which  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  a  happy 
issue  to  the  important  contest  in  which  we  were 
engaged." — But  events  unfortunately  proved 
that  infallibility  is  not  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  royalty. 

On  the  10th  of  January  (1793)  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  was  convened  at  Dublin  by  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom, 
the  situation  of  which  had  for  some  time  past 
been  gradually  growing  very  critical.  The  san- 
guine hopes  of  emancipation  which  the  Catholics, 
who  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  had  indulged  at  the  time  of  the 
military  convention  atDungannon  intheyearl  783, 
had  been  quickly  extinguished  ;  for  it  manifestly 
appeared  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants, 
those  who  were  the  most  zealous  for,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  most  violent  against,  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  and  political  reform,  were  almost 
equally  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims.  The  earl 
of  Charlemont  himself  had,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, discountenanced  them;  and  the  Catholics, 
in  despair,  seemed  to  abandon  their  project. 
But  on  the  first  splendid  success  of  the  revolution 
in  France,  all  their  former  expectations  revived 
with  increase  of  vigor;  and  the  liberal  and  noble 
principles  of  government,  promulgated  by  the 
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National   Assembly  in  its  memorable  Declara-  BOOK 
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tion  of  Rights,  infused  a  kindred  spirit  into 
the  minds  of  many  who  had  been  previously 
friends  and  advocates  of  reform  on  a  more  nar- 
row and  contracted  scale. 

Ever  since  the  year  1780  the  Irish  Catholics 
had  chosen  from  among  themselves  a  general 
committee  of  delegates,  which  sat  at  Dublin, 
and  whose  province  it  was  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholics  as  a  distinct  body ;  and 
a  numerous  association  of  the  friends  of  liberty, 
consisting  indiscriminately  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  had  recently  been  established,  under 
the  name  of  the  SOCIETY  of  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 
whose  object  it  was  to  obtain  a  complete  eman- 
cipation for  the  Catholics,  and  a  radical  reform 
of  parliament  on  the  principles  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  annual  election. 

In  the  preceding  session  of  1792  the  govern- 
ment had  made  some  concessions  to  the  Catho- 
lics, which  only  served  to  show  that  they  were 
regaining  some  degree  of  political  consequence, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope  and  belief  of 
greater  success.  By  this  act  all  legal  obstruc- 
tions to  the  intermarriages  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  removed.  The  right  of  taking 
apprentices  and  of  keeping  schools  was  restored 
to  them,  and  they  were  permitted  to  practise  at 
the  bar.  But  the  grand  code  of  tyranny  and 

VOL.  IX. 
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BOOK  oppression  still  remained  in  force :  and  in  a  re- 
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v^-v-v^  port  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of 
J793.  United  Irishmen  to  the  members  of  it  at  this 
period,  a  most  frightful  picture  is  exhibited  of 
the  restrictions  and  disabilities,  the  pains  and 
the  penalties,  to  which  the  great  body  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  were  still  liable,  under  the  se- 
veral heads  of  education,  guardianship,  marriage, 
self-defence,  exercise  of  religion,  civil  franchises, 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property. 

The  number    and    extensive    scope    of  the 
statutes  enumerated  in  the  report  were  calculated 
to  excite  the   astonishment,  no  less  than  the 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  of  every  reflecting 
person — "  Statutes,"  to  use  the  language  of  the 
reporters,   "  unexampled  for   their  inhumanity 
and  impolicy,  under  the  galling  yoke  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  had  long 
patiently  languished." — "  We  recognize,"  says 
this  excellent  report,  "  a  free  state  in  the  right 
exercised  by  its  inhabitants  of  framing  laws  for 
the  security  of  their  liberty  and  property  against 
all  invasion :  but  with  us  the  order  of  civil  asso- 
ciation is  reversed,  and  the  law  becomes  the  foe, 
the  ruffian  that  violates  the  rights  and  destroys 
the  harmony  of  society. — As  to  the  favored  part 
of  the  community,  your  committee  (say  they) 
considering  that  this  black  code,  worthy  of  a 
.Turkish  divan,  in  its  expanded  operations  over 
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this  realm,  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  funda-  BOOK. 
mental   principles  of    the  constitution,  feel  it  ^^^ 
their  duty  seriously  to  inculcate  this  truth,  that     1793- 
our  liberties   must  ever  rest  on  the  most  pre- 
carious foundation,    while  seven-eighths  of  our 
fellow-citizens  remain  palsied  in  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  which  were  our  common  inherit- 
ance.— No  constitution  can  be   secure   unless 
the  body  of  the  people  have  an  equal  interest 
therein." 

Also  the  general  committee  of  Catholics  pub- 
lished (March  1792)  a  Declaration,  in  the 
strongest  terms  disavowing  and  abjuring  the 
most  obnoxious  tenets  imputed  to  the  Catholics, 
and  such  as  could  alone,  with  any  plausibility, 
be  pleaded  in  palliation  of  the  dreadful  rigor  of 
the  penal  code — such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
deposition  of  princes  by  the  pope ;  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics' — that  men  may 
be  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths — 
that  the  pope  possesses  any  civil  authority  or 
jurisdiction  whatever  within  the1  realm;  and 
even  that  the  pope  has  any  claim  to  the  attri- 
bute of  infallibility,  or  the  power  of  pardoning 
sins  or  moral  offences  at  his  will.  The  Declara- 
tion concludes  with  a  most  solemn  renunciation 
of  all  claim  or  pretence  to  the  lands  forfeited  by 
the  different  acts  of  settlement  and  attainder ; 
and  an  equally  solemn  disclaimer  of  any  inten- 

FSt 
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BOOK  tion  to  subvert  the  actually  subsisting  establish 
\^-v-^  merit  either  in  church  or  state. 

In  another  of  their  publications  they  thus  in 
pathetic  and  moving  terms  invoke  the  justice 
and  compassion  of  the  legislative  power.  "  Be-f 
hold  us  before  you,  three  millions  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  subjects  of  the same  king,  inhabitants 
of  the  same  land,  bound  together  by  the  same 
Social  contract,  good  and  loyal  subjects  to  his 
majesty,  his  crown,  and  government,  yet  doomed 
to  one  unqualified  incapacity— to  an  universal  civil 
proscription.  We  are  excluded  from  the  state,  we 
are  excluded  from  the  revenues,  we  are  excluded 
from  every  distinction,  every  privilege,  every  of- 
fice, every  emolument,  every  civil  trust>  every  cor- 
porate right.  We  are  excluded  from  the  navy, 
from  the  army,  from  the  magistrature,  from  the 
professions.  We  are  excluded  from  the  palladium 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property — the  juries  and  in 
quests  of  our  country.  From  what  are  we  not  ex- 
cluded ?  We  are  excluded  from  the  constitution. 
— We  most  humbly  and  earnestly  supplicate 
and  implore  parliament  to  call  this  law  of  uni- 
versal exclusion  to  a  severe  account,  and  now 
at  last  to  demand  of  it  upon  what  principle  it 
stands  of  equity,  of  morality,  of  justice,  or  of 
policy. — We  demand  the  severest  scrutiny  into 
our  principles,  our  actions,  our  words,  and  our 
thoughts. — Where  is  that  people  who,  like  us, 
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can  offer  the  testimony  of  an  hundred  years*  BOOK 
patient  submission  to  a  code  of  laws,  of  which 
no  man  living  is  now  an  advocate,  without  sedi- 
tion,  without  murmur,  without  complaint  ?  Our 
loyalty  has  undergone  a  century  of  severe  per- 
secution for  the  sake  of  our  religion,  and  we 
have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  our  religion 
and  with  our  loyalty.  Why  then  are  we  still 
left  under  the  ban  of  our  country  ?  We  differ,  it 
is  true,  from  the  national  church  in  some  points 
of  doctrinal  faith. — For  this,"  say  these  re- 
monstrants, with  a  just  and  decent  pride,  "we 
offer  no  apology.  We  do  not  exercise  an  ab- 
ject or  obscure,  superstition.  If  we  err,  our 
errors  have  been,  and  still  are,  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  many  flourishing,  learned,  and 
civilized  nations." 

Adverting  once  more  in  this  eloquent  state- 
ment of  their  grievances  to  their  total  and  un* 
merited  exclusion  from  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  constitution,  they  say,  "  this  exclusion  is 
the  source  of  every  evil  3  it  makes  property  in- 
secure, and  industry  precarious ;  it  pollutes  the 
stream  of  justice ;  it  is  the  cause  of  daily  humilia- 
tion. It  is  the  insurmountable  barrier,  the  im- 
passable line  of  separation  which  divides  the 
nation,  and  which,  keeping  animosity  alive,  pre- 
vents the  entire  and  cordial  intermixture  of  the 
people :  and  therefore  inevitably  it  is  that  some 
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^~^-**j  our  country  becomes  the  primary  and  essential 
1793.     object  of  our  ardent  and  common  solicitation. '? 

As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
the  public  declaration  made  by  them  of  their 
principles,  the  committee  of  Catholics,  in  an 
admirable  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  state, 
as  perfectly  coincident  with  their  own,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  famous  Catholic  universities  of  the 
Sorbonne,  Douay,  Louvaine,  Alcala,  Salamanca, 
and  Valladolid,  which  had  been  formally  con- 
sulted relative  to  the  chief  points  now  at  issue, 
by  the  committee  of  English  Catholics,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  English  minister,  prepara- 
tory to  the  passing  of  the  English  Catholic  Bill ; 
— the  university  of  Louvaine,  in  particular,  ex- 
pressing its  amazement  that  such  questions 
should,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;, 
be  proposed  to  any  learned  body,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  kingdom  that  glories  in  the  talents 
and  discernment  of  its  natives  *. 

*  The  Queries  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Universities  were 
as  follow : 

First,  Has  the  pope  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatever,  in  the  realm  of 
England  ? 

Secondly,  Can  the  pope  or  cardinals,  -or  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense 
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The  English  cabinet  seemed,  in  consequence  BOOK 
of  the  alarming  and  agitated  state  of  the  coun-v^^^, 
try,  to   be  fully  convinced  that  some   decisive     1793. 
measures  of  redress  must  now  be  adopted  in  re- 
lation to  the  Catholics,  and  lord  Westmoreland 
was  instructed  thus,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  the  two  houses  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session,  to  express  himself: — "  I  have  it  in  par- 
ticular command  from  his  majesty  to  recommend 
it  to  you  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  be  the  most  likely 
to  strengthen  and  cement  a  general  union   of 
.sentiment  among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
his  majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  support  of  the 
established  constitution.    With  this  view  his  ma- 
jesty trusts  £hat  the  situation  of  his  majesty's  Ca- 
tholic subjects  will  engage  your  serious  attention, 
and  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  he  relies 
on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  his  parliament." 

Early  in  March  the  expected  Bill  of  Relief 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr. 

with  his  majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever  ? 

Thirdly,  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
faith  by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with 
heretics,  or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious  opi- 
nions, in  any  transaction  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  the  universities  con- 
sulted answered  decidedly,  and  some  of  them  indignantly)  in 
the  negative,  to  all  these  queries. 
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BOOK  Secretary  Hobart,  and,  in  its  original  form,  it 
v^-v^,  appeared  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 
1793-  intended.  The  influence  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment was  in  this  instance  no  less  laudably 
than  powerfully  and  seasonably  exerted  ;  but  it 
had  strong  obstacles  to  encounter  in  the  bigotry 
and  prejudice  of  a  great  majority  of  the  house. 
f<  The  inveteracy  of  some,"  says  a  writer  well 
informed  on  this  subject,  "  was  not  to  be  over- 
come even  in  the  agonies  of  their  despair.  What- 
ever could  be  saved  to  them  from  this  wreck  of 
their  monopoly  they  secured  by  exceptions  from 
the  broad  and  liberal  relief  which  the  first  form 
of  the  bill  held  out*." 

Concessions  Some  of  these  exceptions  were  admitted; 
Catholics:  *  others  were  rejected.  The  chief  enacting  clause, 
enabling  the  Catholics  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all 
civil  and  military  offices  and  places  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  crown,  was  almost  paralyzed 
by  the  subsequent  restrictions, — that  it  should 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  enable  any  Ro- 
man-catholic to  sit  or  vote  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  or  to  fill  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
or  lord-chancellor,  or  judge  in  either  of  the  three 
courts  of  Record  or  Admiralty,  or  keeper  of 
the  privy-seal,  secretary  of  state,  lieutenant  or 
custos  rotulorum  of  counties,  or  privy-conn- 
/ 

*  PLOWDEN'S  '  Twenty  Months.' 
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seller,  or  master  in  Chancery,  or  a  general  on  BOOK 
the  staff,  or  sheriff  or  sub-sheriff  of  any  county, 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  other  disqualifications. 

Mr.  Foster,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
declared,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  that 
he  considered  it  as  the  prelude  and  certain  fore- 
runner of  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment. And  the  lord-chancellor  Fitzgibbon,  opposed  by 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Anti-catho-  chancellor 
lie  party,  declared,  "  that  it  was  an  absurd  and 
wicked  speculation  to  look  to  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Popery  laws  of  that  kingdom,  or  to  en- 
deavour to  communicate  the  efficient  power  of 
the  Protestants  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  As 
long  (said  his  lordship)  as  the  nature  of  man 
continues  what  it  is,  a  zealous  Catholic  cannot 
possibly,  or  with  good  faith,  exercise  the  powers 
of  government  in  support  of  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, or  of  the  Protestant  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  If,  therefore,  I  am  the  single 
man  to  raise  my  voice  against  such  a  project,  I 
will  resist  it." 

The  opposition  of  the  lord-chancellor  was 
seconded  with  great  vehemence  by  Dr.  Agar, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  prelate  who  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  distinguished  himself  by  the 
memorable  declaration,  "  that  the  Roman-catho- 
lic religion  was  a  religion  of  knaves  and  fools." 

The  bill  at  length,  clogged  with  innumerable 
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BOOK  modifications  and  restrictions,  passed  with  few 

XIX 

v^^-^p  dissentient  voices  into  a  law :  and  though  it  stop- 
1793-  ped  far  short  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  bore 
no  relation  to  parliamentary  reform,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  all  that  the  executive  government 
could,  at  this  time,  without  too  violent  an  exer- 
tion, effect ;  and  upon  this  account  it  was  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Curran,  an  eminent  advocate  of  the  Irish  bar, 
and  an  eloquent  speaker  in  parliament,  declared, 
in  relation  to  the  situation  of  the  Catholics, 
<f  that  had  the  petition  passed  over  last  year 
in  contemptuous  neglect  by  the  Irish  parliament 
been  this  year  rejected  by  the  throne,  there 
remained  only  one  other  throne  for  misery  to 
invoke.  From  that  last  and  dreadful  appeal  the 
country  had  now  been  saved  by  the  paternal 
"benignity  of  the  sovereign  and  father  of  his 
people." — As  a  farther  concession  to  the  reviv- 
ing spirit  of  liberty  in  Ireland,  a  Libel  Bill  pass- 
ed, similar  to.  that  of  Mr.  Fox  in  England  ;  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  grant  pensions  on  the  Irish 
establishment  was  limited  to  the  sum  of  80,000/. ; 
and  certain  descriptions  of  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  the  house  of  commons.  Also  the  king 
declared  his  acceptance  of  a  limited  sum  fixed 
at  22o,000/.  for  the  expences  of  his  civil  list,  in 
lieu  of  tlie  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown ; 
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<f  a  measure,"  as  the  speaker,  in  his  speech  to  BOOK 
the  lord-lieutenant  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
justly  observed,  "  essential  for  effectuating  in 
that  kingdom  a  similar  control  over  the  applica- 
tion of  the  public  money  to  that  which  had  been 
long  established  in  Great  Britain." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  court  was  gratified 
by  the  passing  of  Alien  and  Traitorous  Corre- 
spondence Bills,  analogous  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  more  by  an  act  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  "  To  prevent  the  election  or 
appointment  of  assemblies,  purporting  to  re- 
present the  people,  or  any  description  or  num- 
ber of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  preparing 
or  presenting  petitions,  &c.  to  the  king  or 
either  house  of  parliament,  for  alteration  of 
matters  established  by  law,  or  redress  of  alleged 
grievances  in  church  or  state."  This  act  plain- 
ly indicated  the  apprehensions  of  government 
that  the  Catholics  would  not  be  permanently 
satisfied  with  the  concessions  now  made  to 
them;  and  the  measure  in  question  was  adopt- 
ed, in  order  to  make  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  meet  in  provincial  or  national  convention. 
The  policy,  therefore,  of  the  present  session  was 
not  to  extinguish  discontent,  but  to  allay  it  for 
the  present,  and  to  repress  the  external  symp- 
toms of  this  political  distemperature  in  future. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  on  proroguing  the 
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BOOK  parliament  on  the  16th  August  (1793),  informed 
Vj^-v-Ly  the  two  houses,  "  that  the  wisdom  and  libe- 
1/93.  rality  with  which  they  had  attended  to  his  ma- 
jesty's recommendation  in  favor  of  his  Roman- 
catholic  subjects  were  highly  pleasing  to  the 
king." — That  the  sentiments  of  the  British  ca- 
binet were  not,  however,  really  favorable  to  the 
general  interests  of  liberty  too  plainly  appeared 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment were  exercised  at  this  time  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  predominance  of 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  the  numberless  ad- 
dresses of  duty  and  allegiance  transmitted  from 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  per- 
fect security  of  the  government,  a  mean  and 
merciless  spirit  of  revenge  displayed  itself  in  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  very  many  petty 
offenders  accused  of  the  vague  and  indefinable 
crime  of  sedition — among  whom  were  several 
printers  and  booksellers;  so  that  it  became 
extremely  dangerous  to  publish  any  tract  or 
pamphlet  reflecting  in  any  manner  upon  the 
measures  of  government,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  silently  and  virtually  annihilated. 
Extiawdi-  The  prosecutions  in  Scotland  were  of  a  nature 
culfons°for"  more  important  and  interesting.  The  spirit  of 
political  reform  had  diffused  itself  very  widely  in 
that  kingdom,  blended,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
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•        •  f* 

extravagance.  A  numerous  association  of  per- 
sons  of  this  complexion,  sent  from  various  towns 
and  districts,  met  this  summer  at  Edinburgh, 
under  the  pompous  title  of  a  Convention  of  De- 
legates for  obtaining  Universal  Suffrage  and 
Annual  Parliaments.  This  was  no  infraction  of 
any  known  existing  law ;  and  a  similar  proceed- 
ing had  taken  place  in  England  in  the  year 
1780 — a  convention  of  delegates  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-1- 
ing  a  reform  in  parliament,  having  met  in  London 
repeatedly,  not  only  without  judicial  or  parlia- 
mentary animadversion,  but  with  national  ap* 
probation  and  applause — Mr.  Pitt,  now  first 
minister,  being  himself  a  delegate  to  this  con- 
vention. 

The  extreme  indiscretion  of  the  Scottish  asso- 
ciation appeared,  however,  very  manifest,  in 
their  affected  adoption  of  the  modes  and  forms 
established  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France ; 
and  more  especially  in  their  habitual  use  of  the 
obnoxious  term  "  Citizen."  But  although  these 
things  indicated  great  puerility  and  want  of 
judgment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  per* 
sons  of  great  respectability,  attending  only  or 
chiefly  to  the  object  in  view,  and  regardless  of 
these  follies  which  they  no  doubt  disapproved 
and  despised,  had  accepted  the  office  of  dele- 
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BOOK  gates,  and,  with  perfect  rectitude  of  intention, 
entered  as  members  into  this  association.  On 
a  sudden,  and  while  the  legality  of  this  conven- 
tional assembly  was  yet  unquestioned,  divers  of 
the  delegates,  were  apprehended  (August,  A.  D. 
1793)  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  by 
whom  they  were  found  guilty  upon  evidence 
which  would  in  the  English  courts  have  been 
held  totally  inadmissible,  and  by  the  judges  of 
that  despotic  tribunal  sentenced  to  be  transport- 
ed beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years,  to  such  place  as  his  majesty  should  judge 
proper. 

Of  this  number  were,  Mr.  Muir,  one  of  the 
^acuity  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ger- 
a^»  whose  eloquent  defence  attracted  much  no- 

skirving,     tjce  Mr.  Skirving,  and  Mr.  Margaret,  who  were 

Margaret, 

and  Palmer.  soon  afterwards  with  many  circumstances  of 
relentless  barbarity,  conveyed  in  a  government 
transport,  with  a  crowd  of  felons  of  the  vilest 
description,  across  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  to  the  settlement  of  Botany-Bay.  The 
same  severe  fate  awaited  Mr.  Palmer,  an  English 
clergyman  of  unblemished  moral  character, 
•whose  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  Unitarian 
principles  in  religion  had  induced  him  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Dundee,  where  he  had  opened  a 
chapel  and  collected  a  congregation.  Being  a 
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friend  to  political  no  less  than  religious  liberty,  BOOK 

XIX 

this  gentleman  had  been  engaged  in  re-printing 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  reform,  containing  many  bold  truths  and 
some  unguarded  expressions;  not,  however, 
more  censurable  than  might  easily  be  found 
in  thousands  of  papers,  the  political  ephemera 
of  the  day,  which  have  in  England  passed  alto- 
gether unnoticed. 

For  this  offence  Mr.  Palmer  was  tried  by  the 
Circuit-court  of  Justiciary,  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation  beyond  the  seas. 
The  amiable  qualities  of  the  individuals  who 
were  condemned  excited  a  general  sympathy 
for  their  sufferings,  and  inspired  into  the  breasts 
of  thousands  a  perfect  detestation  of  the  man 
and  the  minister  who  had  raised  himself  to  power 
by  his  pretended  zeal  for  the  cause  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  had  now  become  the  most 
implacable  persecutor  of  those  who  still  retained, 
•the  principles  which  he  had  abandoned;  pre- 
ferring poverty,  exile,  and  death,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  riches  and  honors  purchasable  only  at 
the  price  of  an  infamous  and  profligate  apostasy. 
In  relation  to  these  trials,  it  was  contended  in 
vain,  though  with  much  strength  of  legal  argu- 
ment, that  the  crime  charged  upon  these  gen- 
tlemen was  merely  that  of  leasing-making,  or 
public  libel ;  the  punishment  for  which,  by  the 
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BOOK  law  of  Scotland,  is  banishment,  under  which  term 

XIX 

transportation  to  a  specific  place,  which  is  ob- 
viously  a  sentence  of  a  severer  nature,  could  not 
be  included.     As  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  that  kingdom  are  extremely 
arbitrary,  and  the  evidence  admitted  in  them  to 
the  last  degree  vague  and  slight,  the  punishment 
annexed  ought  at  least  to  be  mild  and  moderate : 
but  admitting  the  charges  against  the  present 
delinquents  to  have  been  fully  proven,  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  them  was  so  disproportionate 
to  their  guilt,  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
calculated  to  excite,  and  in  fact  it  did  excite, 
general  indignation  and  horror,  not  in  Britain 
only,  but   throughout  Europe.     {(  The  trial  of 
the  Scotish  advocate  T.  Muir,"  says  a  respect- 
able German  writer,  "  who,  for  various  endea- 
vours to  effect  a  reform  of  the  parliament  of  his 
country,  was  condemned  to  be  transported  to 
Botany-Bay,  must  excite  in  the  breast  of  every 
German  an  esteem  for  his  native  land.  We  here 
see  a  man  sent  to  Botany-Bay  on  account  of  an 
accusation  to  which  a  German  court  of  justice 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  listen*." 

The  military  operations  of  the  autumnal 
months  of  the  campaign  remain  to  be  nar- 
rated. In  a  session  of  the  French  Convention, 

*  ALTO>TA  Journal.,  A.  D.  1794,  No*. 
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held   August    16th.   the   energetic   and    fertile  BOOK 

XIX 

genius  of  Barrere  conceived  the  sublime  project  \^s~+J 
of  exciting  the  whole  people  of  France  to  rise     J'^3< 
en  masse  to  expel  the  invaders  from  their  ter- 
ritory :  and  by  the  unremitted  exertions  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  this  plan,   in  ap- 
pearance so  chimerical,  was  regularly  digested, 
and  the  new  levies  were  organized  with  singular 
dispatch  and  ability. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  duke  of  York,  with  Duke  of 
his  army,  arrived  before  Dunkirk,  after  waiting  defeated *zt 
long  for  the  train  of  artillery  from  England 
necessary  for  the  siege.  During  the  delay  a 
secret  correspondence,  carried  on  by  the  duke 
with  general  O'Moran,  governor  of  the  place, 
was  discovered ;  O'Moran  was  dismissed,  and 
afterwards  suffered  for  his  treachery ;  and  the 
garrison  was  augmented  by  a  reinforcement 
of  12000  veteran  troops.  The  design  was  there- 
fore hopeless.  The  works  were,  however,  car- 
ried on,  though  with  trivial  effect,  till  the  6th  of 
September,  on  which  day  the  covering  army, 
commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  field-marshal 
Freytag,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  and  totally 
routed  by  a  large  body  of  troops  suddenly  col- 
lected by  general  Houchard ;  the  marshal  him- 
self, and  prince  Adolphus,  son  of  the  king  of 
England,  were  taken  prisoners,  though  after- 
wards rescued.  A  grand  sortie  was  at  the  same 

VOL.  ix.  o 
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BOOK  time  attempted  by  the  garrison  with  complete 
\^^s^/  success,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  compelled  on 


1793.    the  yth  to   rajse  the   siege  with   the  greatest 

precipitation.     The  fine  train  of  heavy  artillery 

from  England  was  only  landed  to  be  lost  ;  no 

less  than  114  pieces  falling  into  the  hands  of 

Barbarous    the  enemy,     The  French  government,  however, 

executions  •»  ' 

of  the  gene-  far  from  beinar  satisfied  with  what  was  effected, 

rals  Houch- 

ardand  charged  the  general,  M.  Houchard,  with  cul- 
pable negligence,  in  not  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  English  army  altogether,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally allowed  he  might  with  much  facility  have 
done  :  and  being  denounced  by  the  Jacobin 
party,  he  suffered  by  the  severe  sentence  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  What  was  still  more 
extraordinary,  general  Custine,  who  had  signa- 
lized himself  by  very  brilliant  exploits  during  the 
former  and  the  present  campaign  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  met  with  the  same  cruel  fate  for 
not  attempting,  by  some  grand  and  decisive 
effort,  the  relief  of  Valenciennes.  The  world 
stood  amazed  at  these  instances  of  republican 
ferocity  j  and  it  was  imagined  by  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  springs  by  which  human-nature 
is  actuated,  that  no  general  of  talents  would  be 
found  to  assume  in  future  the  command  of  the 
French  armies  :  but  events  soon  demonstrated 
the  grossness  of  this  mistake.  In  fact,  when  so 
much  was  exacted,  none  but  those  who  felt  the 
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consciousness  of  superior  genius,  combined  with  BOOK 
heroic  courage,  could  venture  to  undertake  so  ^^.^u 
perilous  a  trust.  !'93' 

The  French  army  of  the  North  now  took  aP"nceof 

Cobourg 

strong  position,    under   general   Jourdain,   the  compelled 

torepass  the 

successor  of  Houchard  and  Custine,  near  the 
town  of  Maubeuge,  in  the  blockade  of  which  the 
allies  were  engaged  with  their  whole  re-collected 
force  under  the  prince  of  Cobourg.  On  the 
15th  of  October  the  enemy  made  a  grand  attack 
upon  the  army  of  the  prince  with  such  vigour 
and  effect  as  to  compel  that  able  commander 
to  abandon  his  chain  of  posts  and  repass  the 
Sambre.  General  Jourdain  was  by  this  means 
at  liberty  to  send  detachments,  in  various  di- 
rections, to  maritime  Flanders,  where  they  took 
possession,  with  little  resistance,  of  Werwick, 

.  Menin,  and 

Menmy  and  Furnes.     They  then  proceeded  to  Fumes,  cap. 

-VT-  1-1  ill-  tured  by thl! 

JNieuport,  which  was  saved  only  by  having  re- French. 

course  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  an  inunda- 
tion; and  Ostend  itself  was  thought  not  free 
from  danger. 

Early  in  the   month  of  September.  Landau  Operations 

J  .  on  the 

had  been  invested  by  the  combined  powers ;  Rhine. 
but  that  important  fortress  being  covered  and 
protected  by  the  French  army  posted,  under 
general  Isembert,  at  Weissemburgh  on  the 
Lauter,  general  Wunnser,  the  Austrian  com- 
xnandeiv  on  the  13th  of  October  made  a  grand 

Q  Z 
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BOOK  attack  upon  the  lines,  which  were  carried,  with 
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v— ^,^^/  the  towns  of  Lauterburg  and  Weissemburg,  after 
17$3'    a  comparatively  feeble  resistance.     The  French 
retreated  with   precipitation,    and  the  forts   of 
Haguenau   and  Vauban  were  successively   re- 
duced by  general  Wurmser.     In  the  beginning 
of  November  the  Conventional   commissioners, 
St.  Just  and  Le  Bas,  arrived  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  re-organizing  the  troops.    They 
ordered  immense  reinforcements  from  the  neigh- 
bouring departments ;    and  to   afford    a   third 
example  of  what  they  styled  salutary  severity, 
general  Isembert,  charged  with  treachery  in  the 
affair  of  Weissemburg,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot 
at  the  head  of  the  army.     General  Hoche,  who, 
as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  had. 
checked  the    progress    made    by  the   duke   of 
Brunswic,    after  an    advantage    gained  by  the 
Prussians  at  Pinnasens,  now  advanced  to  sustain 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  under  general  Pichcgru ; 
and  these  two  heroes,  who  were  opposed  by  the 
equal  bravery  and  skill  of  the  veteran  Wurmser, 
performed   in   conjunction   prodigies   of   valor. 
^  ^engtn  tne  Austrian  commander,  overpowered 
^y  SUperior   force,   was  compelled  slowly  and 
reluctantly   to  relinquish   his  conquests;     and, 
after  a  continued  series  of  the  most  obstinate 
conflicts,  the  Republican  army,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  entered  AVeissemburg  in   triumph, 
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the    Imperialists  retreating  behind  the  Rhine,  BOOR 

XIX. 

and  the  duke  of  Brunswic,  who  had  maintained 
against  repeated  attacks  his  position  at  Lantern, 
hastily  falling  back  to  cover  the  city  of  Mentz. 
The  Siege  of  Landau  was  immediately  raised,  siege  of  Lan- 

dau  raised. 

and  Keisarslautern,  Germersheim,  and  Spires, 
were  repossessed  by  the  French  troops. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  serious  aspect  which  Rebellion  in 
the  rebellion  in  La  Vendee  had  for  a  time  worn,  suppressed. 
the  efforts  of  the  Convention  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful also  in  that  quarter.  The  character  of 
the  insurgents,  who  were  the  devoted  adherents 
of  CHURCH  and  KING,  was  made  up  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  barbarity.  It  was  said  that 
they  mingled  the  sacramental  wine  with  the 
blood  of  their  adversaries,  and  thus  administered 
it  to  the  people.  On  one  of  their  captured  stand- 
ards, presented  to  the  Convention,  was  em- 
broidered, on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  bishop  in 
his  pontificals,  and  on  the  reverse  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  an. infant  Jesus.  General  Charette, 
their  commander,  assaulted  the  city  of  Nantz 
while  the  citizens  were  celebrating  the  civic 
feast  of  the  10th  of  August,  but  was  vigorously 
repulsed ;  after  which  the  insurgents  were  de- 
feated in  a  variety  of  engagements  madly  con- 
tested with  the  generals  Westerman,  Beysser, 
and  Rossignol ;  and  at  the  end  of  October  they 
no  longer  appeared  in  any  considerable  force; 
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BOOK.  An  expedition  had  been  planned  by  the  British 
v^^^/  government,  but  with  many  concomitant  and 
1793.  characteristic  circumstances  of  incoherence  and 
imbecility,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  royalists  on  the  coasts  of  Britanny,  and  the 
command  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  high  and  ap- 
proved merit,  lord  Rawdon,  become  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  father  earl  of  Moira.  But  this  was 
only  a  secondary  object  with  the  English  cabinet^ 
who  strained  every  nerve  to  exhibit  to  the  best 
advantage  the  military  talents  of  the  duke  of 
York  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  in  Flan- 
ders— losing  the  opportunity,  never  to  be  re- 
trieved, of  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  France 
in  a  far  more  assailable  quarter.  At  length, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  when  the  insurrection 
was  in  a  manner  subdued,  the  British  armament 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  made  the  coast  of  Normandy  near 
Cherbourg ;  but  not  one  of  the  concerted  signals 
was  answered  from  the  shore  ;  upon  which  the 
English  commander  retired  to  Guernsey,  where 
he  learned  from  undoubted  intelligence  the 
discomfiture  and  dispersion  of  the  royalists, 
against  whom  the  vengeance  of  the  Conven- 
tion, by  this  time  wholly  Jacobinical,  was 
exercised  witli  the-  most  savage  and  bloody 
ferocity.  To  the  proceedings  of  this  as- 
since  the  aera  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
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tion  of  the  king,  it   is   now   become  necessary  BOOK 

A  1  A.. 

to  advert. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1793,  the  plan  of 
a  new  constitution,  on  pure  republican  prin- 
ciples,  was  presented  to  the  convention  by  M. vention- 
Condorcet,  a  leader  of  the  Brissotine  faction,  in 
a  report  from  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
important  purpose.  As  the  plan  in  question 
was  universally  regarded  by  all  persons,  of  all 
parties,  as  altogether  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable, it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon 
the  defects  of  it.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  extraordinary  model  of  a  perfect  govern- 
ment was,  that  the  members  of  the  council  in 
which  the  executive  power  was  proposed  to  be 
vested  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large ; 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  whole  was  the 
dream  of  a  theorist.  This  failure  was  par^ 
ticularly  unfortunate,  as  it  left  all  the  powers  Bold  macj"fc 

rf  nations  of 

of  government,  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- the J»»Mns» 
cial,  still  to  be  exercised  without  control  by  the 
Conventional  Assembly,  in  which  the  Jacobins 
were   continually  gaining    ground   upon    their 
adversaries. 

In    the    month    of    March    the   celebrated  Revolution- 

-r->  •  •  ary  Tribunal 

Revolutionary    Tribunal,     for     deciding    upon  established. 
offences  against  the  state,  was  organised.     This 
dreadful  court  consisted  of  six  judges,  elected 
by  a  majority  of  voices    m  the    assembly,    to 
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BOOK  whom  were   joined  a  public   accuser    and  two 

XIX. 

assistants.  The  sentence  of  the  court*  was 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  without  appeal ;  and  the 
crimes  on  which  it  was  to  pronounce  were  vague, 
undefined,  and  undefmable — seeming  to  com- 
prehend not  merely  the  actions  but  the  words, 
and  even,  by  a  horrid  mockery  of  justice,  the 
thoughts  and  most  secret  intentions,  of  those 
suspected  of  disaffection. 

On  the  first  of  April  a  decree,  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  Girondist  or  Brissotine  party, 
was  passed,  abolishing  the  inviolability  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Convention  when  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state.  In  the  same  month 
the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
were  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  Executive 
Council  became  a  mere  cypher  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  chiefs  of  the  Brissotines  appeared 
to  be  astonished  and  confounded  at  these  daring 
and  desperate  measures  of  their  inveterate  ad- 
versaries, confident  in  their  prowess  and  popu- 
larity, and  made  no  vigorous  opposition  to  de- 
crees evidently  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  their 
destruction.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  it  was 

•/ 

resolved  that  the  branches  of  the  royal  family 
remaining  in  France  should  be  detained  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  general  Bournonville 
and  the  arrested  deputies ;  and  that,  excepting 
those  confined  in  the  Temple,  all  the  Bourbons 
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should  be  removed  to  Marseilles.     In  this  decree  BOOK 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  though  a  member  of  the  v— -v^-/ 
Convention,  and  although  he  had  courted  popu-    1'93' 
larity  by  the  most  degrading  and  criminal  sacri- 
fices, was  included. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Republic  was,  in  op- 
position to  the  favourite  ideas  and  secret  efforts 
of  the  Brissotines,  who  preferred  a  federal  govern- 
ment, upon  the  plan  of  that  established  in 
America,  declared  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE.  It  was 
now  manifest  that  the  Girondists,  so  inferior  to 
their  antagonists  in  vigor  and  decision,  and  even, 
notwithstanding  the  intellectual  and  literary  ac- 
complishments of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  grossly 
deficient  in  practical  talents  for  government, 
must  finally  sink  under  the  contest,  of  which 
they  were  unequal  to  the  management.  On  the 
13th  of  May  M.  Condorcet  proposed,  that  the 
present  Convention  should  be  dissolved,  and  a 
new  Convention  chosen  on  the  1st  of  November 
next :  but  this  being  violently  opposed,  the 
Brissotines,  dreading  to  come  to  extremities, 
weakly  consented  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
motion.  On  the  18th  of  May,  M.  Guadet,  in- 
sisting that  the  Convention  was  no  longer  free 
in  Paris,  and  that  the  power  of  the  state  was 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  anarchists,  moved, 
much  too  late  to  produce  any  effect,  the  decisive 
proposition  that  the  sittings  of  the  Convention 
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BOOK  be  removed  to  Bourses,  and  all  the  constituted 

XIX. 

v^-v-i^  authorities  of  Paris  should  be  broken  and  dis- 
J793-  solved.  M.  Barrere  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  evils 
complained  of,  which  was,  by  the  pusillanimous 
compromise  of  the  Girondists,  decreed  by  the 
Convention.  , 

These  half  measures  of  the  Brissotine  party 
only  increased  the  rage  and  excited  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Jacobins — accelerating,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  catastrophe  which  almost  imme- 
diately ensued.  The  city  of  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Convention,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  extreme 
agitation,  and  scarcely  could  the  inhabitants  of 
that  lawless  metropolis  be  restrained  from  a 
renewal  of  the  dreadful  scenes  lately  acted  there. 
The  successive  sittings  of  the  Convention  till  the 
31st  exhibited  a  shocking  picture  of  tumult  and 
confusion.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  generate  beaten, 
and  the  alarm-gun  fired.  Terror  pervaded  every 
breast.  At  seven  o'clock  the  Convention  met, 
and  soon  a  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar 
from  the  Revolutionary  Committees,  demand- 
ing, among  various  other  things,  the  im- 
mediate arrest  of  Claviere,  minister  of  finance, 

Fail  of  the   am*   ^e  Brim,  of  foreign  affairs.     The  depart - 
mcnt  of  Paris  next  appeared,  and  demanded  a 
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decree   of  accusation  asrainst  Brissot,   Guadet,  BOOK 

xix . 
Roland,  Isnard,  Vergniaud,  and  many  others  of 

the  most  distinguished  note  in  the  Gironde 
party.  M.  Barrere,  who  had,  with  infinite  art 
and  address,  vibrated  between  the  two  factions, 
now  took  a  decided  part  with  the  Jacobins,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
proposed  that  the  accused  deputies  should  be 
invited  to  suspend  themselves  from  their  func- 
tions. With  this  the  major  part  of  them 
complied ;  and  in  a  short  time,  being  invested 
with  an  armed  force,  and  cannon  planted  at 
the  avenues,  a  decree  passed  the  Convention, 
ordering  the  arrest  of  the  deputies,  with  the 
ministers  Claviere  and  Le  Brun. 

After  the  public  commotions  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  the  first  step  of  the  triumphant 
party  was  to  frame  the  model  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  those  who  were  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  power,  as  might  also  be  suspected  of 
the  Brissotines,  would  probably  not  appear  in 
too  much  haste  to  carry  into  effect.  In  about 
a  month  the  completion  of  the  expected  con- 
stitution was  announced,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  124  articles,  which,  after  a  very  slight  dis- 
cussion, were  recognised  by  the  Convention  as 
the  Constitutional  Act.  But  as  the  execution 
of  this  act  was  suspended  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  and  never  subsequently  revived, 
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BOOK  it  may,  like  the  former,  be  suffered  quietly  to 
xix. 
v^v-^/  pass  into  oblivion.     Yet  was  this  Jacobin  con- 

1793.     stitution  generally  regarded  as   less   essentially 
defective  than  that   of  M.   Condorcet.     Popu- 
lation was,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  it,  the 
sole  basis    of  representation,    the    election    of 
members  annual,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  uni- 
versal.     The   Legislative    Body    proposes    the 
plan   of  laws,  which    are   transmitted  for  con- 
firmation  or   rejection   to    the    several   depart- 
ments.    The  Executive   Council,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  menibers,   is   chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature from  a  list  composed  of  one  nominee  from 
each  department  j  and  half  the   number  is  re- 
newed by  each  legislature  in  the  last  month  of 
the  session.     The  judicial  power  to  be  exercised 
by  persons  to  be  elected  yearly  by  the  Electoral 
Assemblies. 

internal  The  transactions  of  the  31st  of  May  caused 
in  F«nce°.nS  a  great  shock  throughout  the  nation,  and  France 
seemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  distractions 
which,  at  this  fatal  period,  afflicted  the  new- 
created  republic.  Various  of  the  accused  depu- 
ties effected  their  escape  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  which  seemed  well  disposed  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  authority  of  the  Convention  j  but 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  soldiery  remained  firm 
to  the  government  party.  The  department  of 
Calvados  was  the  first  in  arms  -,  and,  about  the 
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beginning  of  July,   a  considerable   force   had  BOOK, 
assembled,  which  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  v^  ^-O 


Departmental  Army,  under  the  direction  of  the 
fugitive  deputies,  Pction,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  &c.  ; 
but  on  their  approach  to  Evreux,  they  were  en- 
countered by  the  national  troops,  and  soon 
broken  and  dispersed,  most  of  the  deputies  being 
made  prisoners.  An  insurrection  also  took 
place  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  excited 
by  their  own  proscribed  representatives,  Verg- 
niaud,  Gensonne,  Guadet,  &c.  which  was  also 
quickly  suppressed.  But  by  far  the  most 
formidable  resistance  to  the  reigning  faction 
took  place  in  the  south,  where  the  three  great 
cities,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  entered 
into  a  sort  of  federal  league,  and  seemed  to 
menace  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  authorities. 
A  strong  force  was  dispatched  against  them, 
under  general  Carteaux,  about  the  end  of  July  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  August  the  Marseillois 
were  driven  from  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
and  on  the  24th  the  republicans  captured  the 
town  of  Aix  ;  after  which  Marseilles  threw  open 
its  gates  and  submitted.  But  the  people  of_ 

Toulon  sur- 

Toulon  and  the  French  admiral  TrucrofF  entered  rendered  in 

trust  to  the 

into   a  negotiation  with   the  English   admiral,  English. 
lord  Hood,  who  was  then  cruising  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  he  took  possession  both  of  the  town 
and  the  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. 
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BOOK  and  under  the  express  and  positive  stipulation 

xix     • 
v^^^O  that  ne  was  to  assist  in  restoring  the  const  itu- 

*793.    tion  of  1789. 

In  the  mean  time   general  Kellerman,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was  dispatched 
against   Lyons,  which  contained   an    immense 
and  motley  multitude  of  disaffected  citizens  of 
all  classes — Girondists,  royalists,   and  constitu- 
tional  monarchists.      The    city    sustained,  for 
siege  of      more  than  seven  weeks,   a  close  and  vigilant 
Lyons.       blockade,  and  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  state 
of   extreme   distress.      Kellerman,    not    being 
deemed   sufficiently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was 
superseded  by  a  general  Doppet,  to  whom  the 
city,  now  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  surrendered 
_  ,   . .     on  the  8th  of  October.     The  barbarities  exer- 

Barbanties 

committed   cised  upon  the  inhabitants  after  the  surrender, 

by  the 

Jacobins,  by  order  of  the  Conventional  commissioners, 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche,  shock  all  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  almost  surpass  the  limits 
of  credibility.  The  guillotine  was  considered  as 
an  instrument  of  too  slow  an  operation  ;  numbers 
were  destroyed  by  grape-shot  discharged  from 
artillery  ;  and  others  crowded  together  in  barks, 
and  sunk  in  the  river,  which,  in  Jacobin  lan- 
guage, was  styled  "-the  revolutionary  torrent 
of  the  Rhone."  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Convention,  by  the  com- 
missioners, November  16,  breathes  rather  the 
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spirit  of  demons  than  of  men  : — "  We  are  pro-  BOOK 

XIX. 

secuting  the  object  of  our  mission  with  the 
energy  of  republicans,  who  are  deeply  im- 
pressed  with  the  sentiments  suitable  to  that 
character.  Being  convinced  that  there  is  no 
person  innocent  in  this  infamous  city,  but  those 
who  were  loaded  with  or  put  in  irons  by  the. 
assassins,  we  distrust  the  tears  of  repentance. 
Nothing  can  disarm  our  severity.  We  must  tell 
you,  indulgence  is  a  weakness — Demolitions  are 
too  slow.  Republican  impatience  requires  more 
rapid  means.  The  explosion  of  a  mine,  and  the 
devouring  activity  of  flames,  can  alone  express 
the  omnipotence  of  the  people."  After  they 
had  satiated  themselves  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
a  decree  passed  the  Convention,  by  which  the 
wall  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  name  of  the  city  itself, 
by  a  sarcasm  worthy  of  such  an  assembly,  changed 
to  that  of  "Ville  Affranchie." 

The  siege  of  Toulon  was  commenced  im- 
mediately after  the  reduction  of  Marseilles.  On 
the  8th  of  September  general  Carteaux  arrived 
at  the  passes  of  Olioulles,  and  the  city  was  form- 
ally invested.  Various  encounters,  in  which  the 
besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  alternately  suc- 
cessful, producing  no  effect,  general  Carteaux  was 
removed,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  general  Du- 
gommier  assumed  the  command.  Nearly  at  the 
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BOOK  same  time  general  O'Hara  arrived  from  Gibral- 

Y  T  Y 

^/  tar  with  considerable  reinforcements,  composed 


J793-  of  divers  nations.  On  the  30th  of  November 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  sally  under  general 
O'Hara  in  person,  with  a  view  to  destroy  some 
batteries  upon  the  heights  near  the  city.  The 
French  troops  were  surprised,  and  fled  ;  but  the 
victors,  pursuing  the  enemy  too  far,  felljtn  with 
a  formidable  force  sent  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives.  The  allies  fled  in  their  turn,  and 
general  O'Hara  being  wounded,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  prisoner  *.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  December  the  French  attacked,  with 
enthusiastic  impetuosity,  the  forts  L'Eguillette 
and  Balaguier,  which  commanded  the  city, 
the  Conventional  commissioners,  Salicetti  and 
Robespierre  the  younger,  in  their  tri-coloured 
scarfs,  marching  at  the  head  of  the  republican 

*  Amid  the  crimes  and  excesses  of  every  kind  with  which 
the  government  of  France  was  at  this  period  chargeable,  in- 
stances of  the  most  heroic  virtue  in  individuals  were  very  fre- 
quent. General  O'Hara,  with  a  generosity  characteristic  of 
the  truly  brave,  had  directed  the  sum  of  sixty  louis  d'ors  to  be 
distributed  among  those  French  volunteers  into  whose  hands 
he  fell  after  resistance  and  retreat  became  equally  impracticable, 
and  who  had  conducted  themselves,  in  relation  to  him,  with  the 
utmost  courtesy.  But  general  Dugommier,  in  a  polite  note, 
informed  him,  that  they  unanimously  declined  the  acceptance 
of  the  gratuity — contented  with  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  assist- 
ing unfortunate  humanity. 
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with  great  slaughter.     A  resolution  was  imme-  v_ -^-O 
diately  taken  to  evacuate  the  place,  which  was    1793. 
executed  not  without  extreme  difficulty.     The 
town   was  bombarded    from    noon  till   ten  in  Tou] 
the   evening,   during   which    interval   prepara-  t™l£n 
tions  were  making  for  a  general  embarkation^ 
the  wretched  inhabitants  crowding  to  the  shores, 
and  demanding  the  promised  protection  of  the 
English.     But  though  great  efforts  were  made, 
and  thousands  conveyed  on  board  the  shipping, 
thousands  more  were  left  to  suffer  all  that  the 
rage  and  vengeance  of  their  countrymen  could 
inflict.     The  stores,  and  the  men  of  war  in  the 
harbour,  were   set  on   fire,    threatening  every 
instant  to  explode,  and  blow  all  around  them 
into  the  air.     Three  ships  of  the  line  only,  of 
thirty-one   in  the  harbour,   were    all    that   the 
British  admiral  was  able  to  carry  away,  amidst 
the  appalling  cries  of  agony    and    destruction 
which  completed  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

On  the  repossession  of  the  city  by  the  French, 
the  same  scenes  of  barbarity  and  carnage  were 
repeated  as  had  before  taken  place  at  Lyons, 
and  the  name  of  Toulon  changed  to  that  of 
Port  de  la  Montague. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  first  continental 
campaign  in  which  England  took  an  active 
share,  and  such  the  prospect  it  displayed. — 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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BOOK  The  defenceless  and  abandoned  rovalists  every- 
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v^-v-L;  where  vanquished  and  butchered ;  the  energy  of 

i793«  the  French  arms  triumphing  in  every  quarter ; 
and  the  armies  of  the  allies  driven  back  with  un- 
heard of  slaughter,  traversing  with  giant  strides 
the  ground  which  by  inches  they  had  won  and 
with  incessant  labour. 

Trial  and  Scarcely  had  the  savage  and  brutal  faction  of 
thequSn  the  Jacobins  acquired  a  complete  ascendency, 
than  Marie  Antoinette,  late  queen  of  France, 
was  removed  from  the  Temple  to  the  common 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  remained 
till  she  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  on  the  l<5th  of  October.  The  main 
charge  against  her,  under  a  variety  of  heads, 
was  founded  upon  her  continued  and  diversified 
attempts  to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  A  re- 
markable and  very  characteristic  circumstance 
was  stated  in  one  of  the  articles  of  accusation, 
?'  that  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  the  day  of 
"  the  attack  upon  the  castle  of  the  Tuilleries, 
"  she  kept  the  Swiss  guards  in  a  state  of  intox- 
"  ication,  and,  presenting  the  king  with  a  pistol, 
"  she  said,  (  This  is  the  moment  to  shew  your- 
"  f  self;'  on  his  refusal  calling  him  '  COWARD  !' ' 
After  an  hour's  consultation  the  jury  pronounced 
her  guilty  of  all  the  charges.  The  queen,  on 
hearing  the  verdict  returned,  fixed  her  eyes 
stedfastly  on  the  ground,  from  which  she  never 
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was  observed  to  raise  them  more.     The  fortitude  BOOK 
and  dignity  with  which  she  conducted  herself  on  v-^— / 
her  trial  did  not  forsake  her  to  the  last.     In  her    l'^' 
degraded  and  forlorn  estate  she  might   indeed 
consider  death  less  as  a  punishment  than  as  a 
release ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  she  expiated 
her  errors  and  frailties,  whatever  they  might  be, 
with  calm  resignation  on  the  public  scaffold,  and 
upon  the  same  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  had  pre- 
viously suffered.     This  unhappy  princess,  whose 
faults  are  absorbed  in  pity  for  her  fate,  possessed 
in.  the  most  critical  situations  great  firmness  of 
resolution,  not  a  single  particle  of  which  could 
she  by  any  effort  infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  king 
her  husband :  but  she  was  equally  destitute  of 
those    intellectual  talents  which  command  re- 
spect, as  of  the  softer  virtues,  more  appropriate 
to  her  sex,  which  conciliate  and  engage  affection. 
The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  deputies  of  the 
Gironde  party  was  deferred  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  adherents  him*  of  the' 
the  departments  should  give   security  to  their 
prosecutors,  and  afford  the  proper  materials  for 
their  conviction.     On  the  24th  of  October  the 
trial  commenced  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, which  was  on  this  occasion  crowded  with 
anxious  spectators.     The  persons  accused  were 
Brissot,    Vergniaudj    Valaze,  Sillery,  Fauchet, 

H  2 
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BOOK  Fonfrede,   Lasource,    Gensonne,    and  fourteen 
xix 

others  of  inferior  note.     It  is  remarkable,  that 

among  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  was  that 
of  having  caused  war  to  be  declared,  first  against 
Austria,  and  afterwards  against  England  and 
Holland.  As  at  the  different  periods  alluded  to 
the  Girondists  were  the  ruling  party  in  the  state, 
the  charge  was  doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  true ; 
and,  as  France  sufficiently  felt  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  war,  the  insidious  purpose  of  the  Jacobins 
was  perfectly  answered  by  representing  it  as  occa- 
sioned by  the  erroneous  or  criminal  politics  o£ 
the  Brissotines,  who,  in  their  turn,  did  not 
scruple  to  retort  the  charge  upon  the  Jacobins, 
as  the  persons  whose  clamour  and  violence  made 
these  several  declarations  unavoidable.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  both  parties  concurred  in 
both  instances,  and  that  the  successive  declara- 
tions in  question  were  at  the  time  regarded  by 
all  France,  and  not  without  strong  colour  of 
reason,  as  just  and  necessary :  and  this  recipro- 
cation of  reproach  was  manifestly  no  other  than 
the  malignant  effusion  of  an  inverate  and  infu- 
riate spirit  of  faction.  But  the  article  on  which 
they  were  convicted  was,  the  having  conspired 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  exciting  a  rebellion  in  the  departments 
of  the  South,  and  in  that  of  Calvados.  Valaze 
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pronounced.     The   remaining   one  and  twenty  \^^^^ 
deputies  were,    on  the   30th  of  October,  con-     1793' 
veyed  from  the  prison  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, and  there   executed  —  meeting   their  fate 
with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  many  of  them, 
actuated  by  the  noblest  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
exclaiming,  under  the  fatal  axe  of  the  guillotine, 


These  shocking  executions  were  succeeded  by  a  Sava.se  F°- 

ceedmgs  of 

vast  number  of  others  equally  abhorrent  to  every  the  Rev°'u- 

•'   tiunary  Tri- 

principle  of  justice  and  humanity  j  —  for  the  most  bu»al- 
part  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  upon  what 
pretences;  though  the  real  fact  doubtless  was, 
that  the  victims  singled  out  by  revenge  or  su- 
spicion were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment  to  the  vanquished  party.  In  the 
direful  catalogue  were  found  the  names  of  Ma- 
nuel, president  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  ;  the 
brave  and  veteran  general  Luckner  ;  the  learned 
and  philosophic  Bailly;  the  excellent  Males- 
herbes  ;  the  gallant  Kersaint  ;  the  young  and 
amiable  Barnave;  the  virtuous  Rabaut  de  St. 
Etienne;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele- 
brated and  accomplished  madame  Roland,  wife 
of  the  minister  of  that  name,  who  himself  in- 
deed, with  Petion,  Le  Brun,  Condorcet,  and 
some  others,  escaped  the  scaffold,  but  terminat- 
ed their  lives  no  less  miserably  in  various  modes. 
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\^^^^  horror ;  and,  among  the  tygers  in  human  shape 

J793.    W}1O  polluted  the  air  which  they  breathed  and 

the  land  on  which  they  trod,  the  detestable  name 

.Ascendency  of  Robespierre  became  about  this  period  incom- 

°f  Robes-  .  .       .    *.  .  t 

parably  the  most  conspicuous  in  infamy.  Amid 
the  innumerable  sacrifices  made  by  the  infernal 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  there  was  one  which 
seemed  to  shed  a  pale  gleam  of  pleasure  over  the 
deep  and  dreadful  gloom — this  was  the  execution 
of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  character  was 
made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  vices  and  crimes, 
without  the  intervention  of  one  single  solitary 
virtue.  He  possessed  not,  according  to  common 
opinion,  even  the  courage  almost  inseparable 
from  high  birth,  and  which  gives,  when  carried 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  elevation,  a  sort  of  facti- 
tious lustre  to  villany.  Finding  his  fate  inevi- 
table, he  suffered  nevertheless  with  apparent 
compdsure,  amid  the  insults  and  reproaches  of 
the  populace. 

nt      ^s  ^  eager  at  this  period  to  carry  every  spe- 
conduct  of    cjes  Of  extravagance  to  the  height,  the  National 

the  Conven- 

*ion'  Convention,  if  the  remnant  of  the  national  re- 
presentation which  still  retained  their  seats  in 
the  assembly  could  merit  that  appellation, 
seemed  on  the  sudden  seized  with  the  wildest 
phrenzy  of  impiety.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
Gobet,  the  republican  bishop  of  Paris,  with  his 
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bers  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  entered  the  hall  ^-v~*-> 
of  the  Convention,  and  solemnly  resigned  their  J/93* 
functions,  renouncing,  in  terms  of  profane  con^- 
tempt,  their  profession  as  Christians,  amidst 
loud  acclamations  of  applause.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  the  churches  were  shut 
up,  and  a  number  of  allegorical  divinities,  Li* 
berty,  Equality,  &c.  were  consecrated  as  objects 
of  worship ;  and  a  painted  harlot  was  publicly 
enthroned  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
the  character  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.  The  New  ca- 

.  lendar  esta» 

observance  of  the  Sunday,  that  antient  and  ve-  wished. 
nerable  institution,  and  even  the  sera  in  use  for 
fifteen  centuries  throughout  Christendom,  were 
abolished,  and  a  new  calendar  substituted  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Greece,  agreeably  to  which 
the  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  with  five  intercalary  days  set  apart 
as  a  sort  of  Saturnalian  festival ;  each  montli 
being  subdivided  into  decades,  and  a  respite 
from  labour  allowed  on  the  tenth  day. 

The  example  of  the  bishop  of  Paris  seemed 
to  excite  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  emulation. 
Lequinio  and  Laignelot,  deputies  of  the  Con- 
vention, wrote  to  that  assembly  from  Rochefort, 
Oct.  2.  "  We  pass  from  miracle  to  miracle — 
Eight  priests  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  and 
one  minister  of  the  Protestant  church,  disrobed 
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presence  of  the  whole  people  in  the  Temple  of 
Truth,  heretofore  called  the  parish  church  of 
this  town.  In  this  place  there  will  no  longer 
exist  more  than  one  mode  of  preaching  morality 
—but  one  repository  for  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
whose  resurrection  has  been  perpetually  preached 
by  superstition/or  the  torment  of  .the  living." 

Boisset,  another  commissioner  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardecbe,  says,  "Fanaticism  is  destroyed  ! 
The  altars  of  Christianity  are  replaced  by  altars 
more  holy."— Julien  of  Toulouse,  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  and  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
church  for  twenty  years,  publicly,  in  the  midst 
of  that  assembly,  renounced  his  functions  for 
ever. — "  I  declare  (said  he)  that  I  will  no  longer 
enter  into  any  other  temple  than  the  sanctuary 
of  the  laws ;  that  I  will  acknowledge  no  other 
divinity  than  Liberty,  no  other  worship  than  that 
of  my  country,  no  other  Gospel  than  the  Re- 
publican Constitution."  Dumont,  one  of  the 
National  Commissioners,  announced  to  the 
Convention,  that;  *c  in  order  to  destroy  fanat- 
icism, he  arrests  all  priests  who  celebrate  reli- 
gious ceremonies  on  Sundays."  Even  the  exist- 
ence of  Christ,  as  a  real  person,  was  disputed  by 
the  ingenuity,  or  rather  the  effrontery,  of  modern 
infidelity;  and  M.  Volney,  in  his  admired  work, 
Jl  PINES  de  les  EMPIRES,  scrupled  not  to  style 
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c  Christianisme ' — "  culte  allegorique  du  Soleil,  BOOK 
sous  les  noms  cabalistiques  de  Chris-en  ou  v^^^O 
Yes-us  *."  J793. 

In  allusion  to  the  monstrous  transactions  of 

Reign  of 

this  portentous  period,  it  has  been  eloquently  tenor, 
and  energetically  observed,  "  that  the  reign 
of  atheism  in  France  was  avowed  the  reign  of 
terror.  In  the  full  madness  of  their  career,  in 
the  highest  climax  of  their  horrors,  they  shut  up 
the  temples  of  God,  abolished  his  worship,  and 
proclaimed  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep : — in  the 
very  centre  of  Christendom,  Revelation  under- 
went a  total  eclipse,  while  atheism,  performing 
on  a  darkened  theatre  its  strange  and  fearful 
tragedy,  confounded  the  first  elements  of  society, , 
blended  every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  in  indiscri- 
minate proscription  and  massacre,  and  convulsed 
all  Europe  to  its  centre,  that  the  imperishable 
memorial  of  these  events  might  teach  the  last 
generations  of  mankind  to  consider  religion  as 
the  pillar  of  society,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
and  the  safe-guard  of  nations  f ." 

It  is  wonderful  that,  amid  the  horrors  of 
this  dismal  period,  while  "  the  death  dance  of 

*  TACITUS  gives  an  account  somewhat  different :— "  Auctor 
nominis  ejus  CMRISTUS,  qui,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  pro- 
curatorem  Pentium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat."  Annal.  15. 
§44. 

f  Hall's  Discourse  on  Modern  Infidelity. 
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v^^v-O  ment,  among  the  tears  of  affliction,  and  the 
J793.  cries  of  despair,  "  the  masque,  the  song,  the 
theatric  scene,  the  buffoon  laughter,  went  on  as 
regularly  as  in  the  gay  hour  of  festive  peace  *." 
The  picture  which  enraptured  speculatists  had 
once  delighted  to  draw  of  the  glorious  and 
happy  effect  of  this  unparalleled  revolution  was 
now  enveloped  in  impenetrable  gloom,  and  the 
flattering  delusions  of  hope  had  vanished  as  the 
unsubstantial  colors  of  the  gilded  bow ;  while  the 
enemies  and  detractors  of  the  fair  form  of 
Freedom,  now  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
exclaimed,  That  out  of  the  tomb  of  a  murdered 
monarchy  had  arisen  a  vast  tremendous  un- 
formed spectre,  in  a  guise  far  more  terrific  than 
had  ever  before  appalled  the  imagination  and 
subdued  the  fortitude  of  man  f . 

The  manners  of  Robespierre,  who  in  a  short 
time  acquired  an  absolute  ascendency  in  the 
Convention,  were  uniformly  gloomy  and  austere. 
Laborious,  suspicious,  irascible,  vindictive,  im- 
perious, a  contemner  of  wealth  and  pomp, 
Barrere  termed  him  "  the  giant  of  the  revolu- 
tion.— My  astonished  genius,"  said  he,  "  trem- 
bles before  his." 

M.  Garat,  speaking  of  his  own  intercession 

*  Buike's  '  Regicide  Peace.'      f  Burke's  Reflections. 
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Girondists,  says:  "Je  visa  1'instant  qu'il  met- 
toit  lui  son  orgueil,  son  triomphe,  et  sa  grandeur, 
a  ecraser  impitoyablement  ses  ennemis :— -  Je  vis 
a  1'instant  que  lui  ne  trouvoit  sa  surete  que  dans 
le  destruction  de  tons  ceux  qui  lui  inspiroient  des 
craintes  *."    The  figure    of  this  extraordinary 
man    is  described  as  mean  and  insignificant, 
his  countenance  sallow  and  disgusting  5  but  such 
was  his  eloquence,  that,  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
his  personal  defects  were  in  a  manner  forgotten. 
His  voice,  which  in  common  conversation  was 
weak   and  tremulous,  in  the  Tribune  acquired 
the  most  commanding  tone  and  animated  ex- 
pression ;  his  whole  aspect  became  imposing,  and 
his  eyes  seeme$  to  flash  sparkles  of  fire.     Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  this  ferocious  tyrant  there  was 
under  every  footstep  a  mine,  in  every  house  a 
spy,  on  every  bench  of  justice  an  assassin.    From 
the  Var  to  the  Moselle,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ardennes,  Terror  reared  her  gorgon  crest, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  were  frozen  with  conster- 
nation. 

Such  has  long  been  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
naval  power  of  England,  that,  in  every  war  waged a 
for  more  than  a  century   past,  maritime   con- 
quests seem  regarded   by  the  English  nation 

*  Memoires  de  Garat,  p.  57. 
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\^y~**s  island  of  Tobago  was  taken  by  a  British  squadron. 
1793.  under  admiral  Laforey,  about  the  beginning  of 

Tobago  April.  From  an  early  period  of  the  French 
revolution  the  West-India  islands  belonging  to 
France,  and  particularly  St.  Domingo,  had  been 
agitated  and  convulsed  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  by  premature  and  injudicious  at- 
tempts to  confer  the  rights  of  free  citizens  in 
that  part  of  the  globe  upon  the  "  gens  de 
couleur,"  who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 

Forts  in  St.  the  inhabitants.     In  consequence  of  the  violence 

JJommgo 

captured.  of  the  internal  commotions  in  that  extensive 
island,  which  had  become  a  scene  of  dreadful 
desolation  and  bloodshed,  the  settlements  of 
Fort  Jeremie  and  Cape  Nicola-Mole  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  summer.  The  islands  of  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  were 
given  up  at  the  first  summons.  Early  intel- 


thea  French  ligence  of  the  war  being  also  transmitted  to  the 


it  East  Indies,  Pondicherri,  Mahe,  and  the  other 
d"  French  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Malabar  were  captured,  with  little  resist- 
ance, by  the  troops  of  the  India  Company,  under 
the  conduct  of  general  Stewart. 

Neutral  :  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  chief 
siTcdly'11  complaint  against  the  French  government,  on 
London?  of  the  part  of  the  English  ministry,  was  founded 
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and  though  they  had  assumed  great  merit  with 
the  nation,  however  falsely,  for  having  observed 
the  exactest  neutrality  themselves,  those  very  mi- 
nisters had  no  sooner  engaged  in  the  war,  than 
they  adopted  the  most  violent  measures  to  com- 
pel  the  powers  still  remaining  neutral,  to  fra- 
ternise with  England.     Mr.  Drake,  the  British 
<3nvoy  at  Genoa,  peremptorily  insisted  upon  an 
immediate  and  unqualified  declaration  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  that  republic  against  France.     He 
maintained  "that  neutrality  among  nations  can- 
not take  place  but  with  respect  to  such  wars  as 
are  carried  on  between  lawj'ul  powers :  that  to 
talk  of  neutrality  in  the  case  of  a  contest  be- 
tween religion  and  atheism,  laws  and  anarchy, 
loyalty  and  perjury,  virtue  and  vice,  humanity 
and  murder,  is  to  vilify  its  very  name :  and  that 
of  course,  in  the  present  war  against  the  usurpers 
of  the  supreme  power  in  France,  no  government 
can  declare  itself  neuter  without  becoming  their 
accomplice,  and  degrading  itself  in  the  eyes  of 
all   Europe."      Bat   the   Genoese   government, 
animated  by  the   eloquence  and  patriotism   of 
the  doge,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Doria,  with  equal  spirit  and  dignity, 
replied,  "  That  if  the  republic  were  to  be  forced 
from  her  neutrality,  she  never  would  take  part 
with  those  who  had  threatened  her  with  such 
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BOOK  unprovoked   injustice."     Numerous  levies  were 
v-*-v-^  made  and  arms  distributed  to  the  citizens  by 
J7.Q3.    t|ie  senate,  in  order  to  enforce  this  determina- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  British  and  Impe- 
rial  ministers    demanded    passports    for    their 
departure,  and  the  port  of  Genoa  was  strictly 
blockaded  by  an  English  squadron.     A  memo- 
rial was  nearly  at  the  same  time  presented  by 
lord  Robert   Fitzgerald  to   the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, framed  upon  the  model  of  those  ad- 
dressed by  lord  Auckland  to  the  States  General, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  as  a  subject  of  grievous 
complaint,  that   "the  vile   and  ferocious  men, 
assembled  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  a  Conven- 
tion, had  manifested  their  desire  of  strengthening 
their  connections    with    Switzerland. — Objects 
of  universal  execration,"  exclaims  the  ambas- 
sador, "  they  have  had  the  audacity,  magnificent 
and  mighty  lords,   to    make   an   injurious  ex- 
ception for  you   alone   in  Europe. — A  lasting 
peace  cannot  exist  between  the  wise  council  of 
the  Helvetic  States,   and  a  banditti  associated 
for  the  purposes  of  devastation. — In  the  present 
circumstances,  even  neutrality  cannot  authorise 
any  correspondence  with  the  factions  or  their 
agents.     When  two  legitimate  powers  are   at 
war,  the  relations  of  any  state  with  one  or  the 
other   cannot   be  injurious  to  their  respective 
vights.      But   the   present   war  being  directed 
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•against  usurpers,  all  correspondence  which  a  BOOK 
neutral  state  should  carry  on  with  them,  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  and 
consequently,  an  act  prejudicial  to  the  Allied 
Powers." — The  Helvetic  government  replied 
with  temper  and  firmness,  "  that  a  rigid  arid 
exact  neutrality  was  the  sacred  and  invariable 
maxim  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  they  trust  his 
Britannic  majesty,  following  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors,  will  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Helvetic  confederacy." — Lord 
Hervey,  also  envoy  at  Florence,  made  no  scruple, 
in  conformity  doubtless  with  his  instructions, 
to  insist  upon  the  dismission  of  M.  de  la  Flottey 
the  French  ambassador,  in  twenty-four  hours; 
arid  with  this  demand,  enforced  by  the  menaces 
of  the  English  admiral,  lord  Hood,  the  grand- 
duke,  who  had  demonstrated  a  most  decided  in- 
clination for  peace,  knowing  the  strict  connexion 
subsisting  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain* 
and  his  brother  the  emperor,  was  compelled  to 
comply  ;  and  war  was  declared  by  him  against 
France  on  the  10th  of  October. 

A  very  memorable  declaration  was,  towards  Gro3&  Is- 

consistency 

the  close  of  the  year  (October  29),  published  by  anddupii- 
the  court  of  London,  professing  to  state  to  the  Engii*  mi- 
world  in  general,  and  to  the  people  of  France  in 
particular,    the    sentiments   and  views  of   the 
king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  crisis  of 
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BOOK  <'  The  language  of  the  declaration  is 
^^  specious  and  insidious,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
1793.  talents  far  superior  to  those  employed  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  M.  Chauvelin.  "  His  ma- 
jesty," it  is  said,  "  by  no  means  disputes  the 
right  of  France  to  reform  its  laws.  It  never 
would  have  been  his  wish  to  employ  the  influence 
of  external  force  with  respect  to  the  particular 
form  of  government  to  be  established  in  an 
independent  country.  Neither  has  he  now  that 
wish,  except  in  so  far  as  such  interference  is  be- 
come essential  to  the  security  and  repose  of 
other  powers.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
demands  from  France,  and  he  demands  with 
justice,  the  termination  of  a  system  of  anarchy 
which  has  no  force  but  for  the  purposes  of  mis- 
chief. The  king  demands  that  some  legitimate 
and  stable  government  should  be  established, 
founded  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
universal  justice,  and  capable  of  maintaining 
with  other  powers  the  accustomed  relations  of 
union  and  peace.  It  is  for  these  objects  that  he 
calls  upon  the  people  of  France  to  join  the 
standard  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding,  in  this  moment  of 
disorder,  calamity,  and  public  danger,  on 
all  the  modifications  of  which  this  form  of 
government  may  hereafter  be  susceptible,  but 
in  order  to  unite  themselves  once  more  un- 
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der    the  empire  of  law,  of  morality,    and   re-  BOOK 
,.   .      „  xix. 

ligion." 

Under  this  plausible  but  ambiguous  language, 
so  different  from  that  which  emanated  a  few 
months  before  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  prince  of  Cobourg,  the  court  of  London, 
while  she  seemed  to  promise  extremely  fair,  left 
herself,  in  fact,  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  she 
pleased,  conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  her  in- 
terest, her  caprice,  or  her  ambition — prompted 
only  by  the  varying  impulse  of  the  "  existing 
circumstances."  The  king  of  England  did  not 
even  pledge  himself  not  to  concur  in  the  par- 
tition or  dismemberment  of  the  restored  mo- 
narchy when  the  season  of  general  tranquillity 
arrived.  The  Declaration  only  says : — "  The 
king  would  propose  none  other  but  equitable  and 
moderate  conditions ;  not  such  as  the  expenses, 
the  risk,  and  the  sacrifices,  of  the  war  might  jus- 
tify, but  such  as  his  majesty  thinks  himself  under 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  requiring  with  a 
view  to  his  own  security  and  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe." — -And  who  would  venture  to 
pronounce  what  these  might  amount  to,  should 
victory  attend  the  arms  of  the  allies  confederated 
-in  so  holy  and  so  just  a  cause  ? — To  speak  grave- 
ly, it  is  no  wonder  that  a  performance  thus 
abounding  in  art,  and  thus  deficient  in  clearness 

VOL.  ix.  I 
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BOOK  and  candor,  should  produce  no  sensible  effect  on 

XIX 

even  that  part  of  the  French  nation  (and  it  was 
certainly  at  this  period  a  very  large  and  respect- 
able part)  which  wished  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  scheme,  equally  vile  and  visionary,  of 
starving  France  into  submission,  which  was 
begun  before  any  declaration  of  hostility  was 
made  on  either  side,  in  palpable  violation  and 
defiance  of  a  subsisting  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, and  even  while  the  last  perfidious  profes- 
sions of  perfect. neutrality  were  quivering  on  the 
lips  of  the  English  ministry,  was  pursued  by  the 
court  of  London,  at  this  period,  with  unrelenting 
malignity.  During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon  this  year,  the  minister  of  Hanover 
presented  a  rescript  to  that  assembly,  stating, 
f{  That  notwithstanding  the  Imperial  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  grain  to  France,  the  trade  is 
still  carried  on  to  the  essential  service  of  the 
enemy ;  but  that  it  was  now  ordered  at  Stade 
that  every  Hamburgh  vessel  should  be  inspected 
by  the  guard-ships.  The  Hamburgh  merchants," 
the  rescript  goes  on  to  complain,  "  made  a  futile 
evasion,  in  saying  that  the  Imperial  prohibition 
had  not  yet  been  published  at  Hamburgh  j  not- 
withstanding its  publicity  could  not  be  doubted, 
it  having  appeared  in  the  Directory  of  the  Lower 
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Saxon  Circle,  and  was  certainly  communicated  BOOK 

XIX. 

to    the    magistrates    of   Hamburgh."      These  ^^  ^ 


worthy  citizens,  who  had  received  no  injury  from 
France,  doubtless  felt  not  only  some  chagrin  for 
the  loss  of  their  commerce,  but  some  reluctance 
to  heighten  the  miseries  of  a  great  nation  whose 
resentment  they  might  one  day  feel,  by  adding 
the  horrors  of  famine  to  the  devouring  rage  of 
foreign  and  domestic  war. 

On  the  6th  of  November  a  most  alarming  Alarming 
order  was  issued,  by  the  king  in  council,  to  all  council 
ships  of  war  and  letters  of  marque,  "  that  they 
shall  stop  and  detain  all  ships  laden  with  goods 
the  produce  of  any  colony  belonging  to  France, 
or  carrying  provisions  or  other  supplies  for  the, 
use  of  such  colony,  and  shall  bring  the  same, 
with  their  cargoes^  to  legal  adjudication  in  the 
courts  of  Admiralty."  This  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  regular  and  lawful  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  American  States  and  the  French 
West-India  islands,  and  could  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  act  of  robbery  as 
violent  and  unjust  upon  the  HIGH-SEAS  as  any 
that  could  be  committed  on  the  HIGH-WAYS. 
It  was,  however,  revoked,  after  a  vast  number 
of  captures  had  been  made  under  its  authority, 
by  a  subsequent  order  in  six  weeks  after  its  pub- 
lication ;  under  the  just  apprehension,  that  to 
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BOOK  persist  in  the  enforcement  must  inevitably  in- 

XIX. 

volve  the  nation  in  an  open  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Why  the  order  was  origin- 
ally issued,  does  not  admit  of  so  easy  a  solu- 
tion. 
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Session  of  Parliament,  1794.  Debates' on  the  Address.  Pacific 
Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown.  Investigation  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Scottish  Judges.  Debates  on  the  Landing  of 
Foreign  Troops  in  the  Kingdom.  Annual  Statement  of  Finance. 
Bill  for  the  partial  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — rejected. 

•  Increase  of  the  Land  Forces.  Voluntary  Contributions.  Ad- 
dresses for  Peace  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  Motion  in  Favour  of  La  Fayette  by  General  Fitz- 
patrick.  Motion  for  an  Enquiry  into  the  Losses  on  the  Con- 
tinent, by  Major  Maitland.  Motion  for  taxing  Places  and 
Pensions.  Bill  for  enlisting  Emigrants.  Subsidy  Treaty 
with  Prussia.  Message  from  the  King  respecting  Seditious 
Societies — Debates  upon  the  Message.  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
suspended.  Motion  by  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  partial  Abolition 
of  the  Test  Laws.  Series  of  Resolutions  moved  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Fox.  Motion  by  Mr.  Sheridan  for  an 
Account  of  Monies  issued  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Parliament 
prorogued.  Changes  in  Administration.  Military  Trans- 
actions. Landreci  captured  by  the  Allies.  Battle  of  Fleurus. 
Continued  Successes  of  the  French.  General  Pichegru  crosses 
the  Maese  and  the  Waal.  Disastrous  Retreat  of  the  English 
Army.  Amsterdam  surrenders  to  the  Conqueror.  Campaign 

.  in  Spain — and  in  Italy.  Naval  Transactions.  Conquest  of 
Martinico,  of  St.  Lucia  and  Guadaloupe — also  of  Port  au 
Prince  in  St.  Domingo.  Guadeloupe  ^recaptured.  Conquest 
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of  Corsica.  King  of  Great  Britain  accepts  the  Gift  of  the 
Crown  of  Corsica  from  a  Corsican  Convention.  Victory  ob- 
tained over  the  Brest  Fleet  by  Lord  Howe.  Proceedings  of  the 
French,  Contention.  Fall  of  Robe.spierre.  Arrival  of  Mr. 
Jay,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  America  to  the  Court 
of  London.  Emigrations  to  America.  Trials  in  Scotland  for 
High  Treason.  Pretended  Plot  to  assassinate  the  King. 
Trials  of  Hardy,  fyc.for  High  Treason.  Mr.  Pitt  examined 
as  an  Evidence.  His  incredible  Want  of  Recollection.  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy  to  China.  Death  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Transactions  in  Poland— Final  Partition  of  that  Kingdom. 
Political  Occurrences  in  America.  Mr.  Monroe  nominated  Am- 
bassador to  France.  His  cordial  Reception  in  that  Country. 

B  xx!K    A  HE  SESSION  of  PARLIAMENT  opened  January 

^~v~*-'21,    1794.      The  king   declared   "the  circum- 
1794. 

stances  under  which  they  were  assembled,  to  re- 

Scssion  of 

pariLimcnt.  quire  the  most  serious  attention.  We  are,"  said 
he,  "  engaged  in  a  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which 
depend  the  maintenance  of  our  constitution, 
laws,  and  religion,  and  the  security  of  all  civil 
society."  His  majesty  observed  with  satisfaction 
the  advantageous  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  Europe  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
— "  The  circumstances  by  which  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  allies  has  been  hitherto  impeded  not 
only,"  said  the  monarch,  "  prove  the  necessity 
of  vigor  and  perseverance  on  our  part,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  confirm  the  expectation  of  ULTIMATE 
SUCCESS.  Our  enemies  have  derived  the  means 
of  temporary  exertion  from  a  system  which 
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has  enabled  them  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  BOOK 
lives  arid  properties  of  a  numerous  people,  and  ^-v^ 
which  openly  violates  every  restraint  of  justice,     1794* 
humanity,  and  religion.     But  these  effects  have 
tilso  tended  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  natural  and 
real  strength  of  the  country." — His  majesty  de- 
clared,   "  that   he    reflected  with    unspeakable 
satisfaction  on  the  steady  loyalty  and  firm  at- 
tachment to  the   established   constitution  and 
government   which,  notwithstanding  the  conti- 
nued efforts   employed  to  mislead  and  seduce, 
had  been  so  generally  prevalent  among  all  ranks 
of  his  people." 

The  addresses  moved  in  answer  to  the  speech  Debates  on 

the  address. 

gave  occasion  to  very  warm  and  animated 
debates  in  both  houses.  In  that  of  the  peers, 
the  earl  of  Guildford,  son  of  the  late  celebrated 
minister,  lord  North,  observed,  "  That  the  object 
of  the  war  appeared,  in  the  short  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  its  commencement,  to  be  totally 
changed.  It  was  at  first  affirmed  ^.to  be  the  pro- 
tection of  our  allies  and  the  security  of  this 
realm ;  it  now  appeared  to  be  the  restoration  of 
the  French  monarchy.  The  French  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  been  repeatedly  de- 
pressed and  defeated  :  was  it  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  would,  in  these  circum- 
stances, have  listened  to  such  pacific  terms  as  it 
became  the  dignity  and  justice  of  this  nation  to 
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BOOK  offer  ?"     His  lordship  thought  it  reasonable  to  in- 
v-^v-^  quire,  whether  we   had   not   attained    the  end 
1754.    originally  proposed,   after  which   his  majesty's 
ministers  had  solemnly  declared  their  intention 
to  pursue  every  method  for   obtaining  peace  ? 
He  combated  the  opinion  that  the  French  had 
made  efforts  which  they  could  not  repeat ;  and 
he  asked  whether  ministers  had  calculated  the 
resources  necessary  for  subduing  them.      As  to 
the  danger  apprehended  from  the  dissemination 
of  French  principles,  they  certainly  were  not  to 
be  prevented   by   the   sword.      This  could   be 
counteracted  effectually  only  by  an  impression 
upon  the  minds   of  the  people  of  the  blessings 
they  derived  from  their  own  constitution.     His 
lordship,  in  conclusion,  submitted  to  the  house 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  "  imploring  his 
majesty  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ter- 
minate hostilities  by  an  honorable  peace."     The 
amendment  was  ably  supported  by  the  earls  of 
Derby  and  Lauderdale,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  marquis  of  Lansdown.      The  secretary  of 
state,  lord  Grenville,  in  reply,  entered  into  a  long 
account  of  the  contentions  and  miseries  of  the 
French. — "  It    was  by  terror    alone  that   the 
French  were  governed;   the  consequence  MUST 
-soon  be  that  they  would  rise  to  oppose  it.     We 
had  no  security  for  a  permanent  peace."     His 
lordship  concluded  by  expressing,  in  the  words 
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of  his  majesty's  speech,  his  perfect  confidence  of  BOOK 
ultimate  success  against  France. — On  the  divi- 
sion, the  voices  in  favor  of  the  amendment  were 
twelve  only  to  ninety-seven  against  it. 

A  similar  amendment  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  the  earl  of  Wycomb,  son  to  the 
marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  opposed  by  the  earl 
of  Mornington  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
elaboration,  stating  in  very  forcible   language, 
though   in   tedious   and  disgusting  detail,    the 
miserable  condition  of  that  oppressed  and  dis- 
tracted country  ;  and  reprobating,  with  just  in- 
dignation, the  extravagances  and  crimes  which 
had  disgraced  the  conduct  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment both  in  its  moral  and  political  capacity. — 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  British  parliament 
to  continue  the  contest,  his  lordship  entered  into 
a  minute  investigation  of  the  finances  of  France, 
hazarding,  in  this  part  of  his  oration,  some  very 
extraordinary  positions.     The   annual  expendi- 
ture of  France  upon  the  scale  of  the  last  year, 
this  nobleman  affirmed,  would  amount   to  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions  sterling,  which,  he 
said,  exceeded  the  total  collective  annual  income 
of  the  individuals  of  that  country  no  less  than 
ninety-six  millions.     He  said  that  the  Conven- 
tion, under  the  pretence  and  name  of  financial 
operations,  had  committed  direct  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy j  that  public  credit  was  no  more;  that 
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BOOK  tne  certain  effect  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
xx<  Convention  must  be  to  annihilate  the  stock  still 
3/94-  remaining  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  France, 
and  to  hasten  the  moment  when  it  will  be  im- 
possible  for  the  government  either  to  subsist  the 
people  at  home,  or  even  to  maintain  an  army 
upon  the  frontier;  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  exhausting,  not  slowly  and  gradually, 
but  with  a  rapidity  and  violence  which  at  once 
dissolved  the  very  elements  of  the  system  of 
political  economy ;  and  his  lordship  pronounced 
that  such  unnatural  exertions,  with  their 
monstrous  effects,  must  ultimately  yield  to  a 
steady  and  unremitting  exertion  of  our  natural 
and  genuine  strength,  confirmed  by  the  co- 
operation of  our  numerous  allies.  He  de- 
precated, therefore,  any  attempt  towards  a 
negotiation  for  peace,  as  it  would  imply,  in 
actual  circumstances,  the  relinquishing  all  hope 
of  indemnity  for  the  hazard  and  expense  of  the 
war :  and  recommended  in  terms  of  great 
earnestness,  a  vigorous  and  unremitting  pro- 
secution of  hostilities. — This  speech  appeared, 
from  the  continued  marks  of  applause  which 
accompanied  the  delivery  of  it,  to  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
house.  Lord  Mornington  was  set  up  as  the  hero 
of  the  day,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  ideal  republic  which  he  had  thus  depictured. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  remarked  in  reply,  that  his 
majesty  had  warned  the  house,  in  his  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne,  to  keep  in  sight  the  real 
grounds  and  origin  of  the  war.  By  the  real 
grounds  of  the  war  doubtless  his  majesty  alluded 
to  the  fatal  means  by  which  both  the  king  and  the 
nation  had  been  ensnared  into  it,  namely  by  re- 
peated declamations  on  all  that  the  phrenzy,  the 
folly,  and  rashness  of  individuals  in  France,  had 
either  said  or  written,  by  which  the  passions  of 
this  country  could  be  roused  or  their  fears  ex- 
cited. And  what  was  the  sum  ? — that  enor* 
mities  were  committed  there  which  sickened  and 
disgusted  the  soul.  But  was  this  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  surrounding  states  had 
goaded  them  into  a  paroxysm  of  madness  and 
desperation;  and,  at  length,  they  had  turned 
upon  us  with  the  fury  which  we  had  inspired. 
But  far  from  being  desirous,  in  the  origin  or 
progress  of  the  revolution,  unnecessarily  to  in- 
volve themselves  with  England,  the  strongest 
reproach  which  the  different  factions  could  throw 
out  against  each  other  was  the  accusation  of 
having  been  accessary  to  a  war  which  all  parties 
were  anxious  to  avoid.  This  appeared  by  the 
noble  lord's  quotations  from  the  famous  pamphlet 
of  M.  Brissot. 

"  We  continue  to  reproach  the  French,"  said 
Mr.  Sheridan,   "for  injustice  and  insolence  in 
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BOOK  the  conduct  of  the  war :  But  what  has  been  (he 

•v  v 

conduct  of  Great  Britain  ?  What  has  been  the 
language  she  has  held  to  Genoa,  to  Switzerland, 
to  Tuscany,  and,  as  far  as  she  dared,  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  ? — She  wished  to  embark  the 
whole  world  in  the  confederacy  against  France 
the  moment  she  thought  proper  to  join  it ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  which  she  herself  boasted  but  a 
month  before  became  instantly  a  heinous  crime 
in  any  other  state  of  Europe." 
.  Mr.  Sheridan  noticed,  in  sarcastic  terms,  the 
disparity  between  the  motives  and  the  object  of 
the  war,  as  stated  by  the  minister.  The  motives 
or  causes  urged  in  justification  of  the  war  were 
certain  specific  injuries  and  insults  offered  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  ally  the  republic  of 
Holland,  the  offensive  conduct  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheld  :  but  the  object 
of  the  war  was  the  preservation  of  social  order,  of 
regular  government,  of  morals,  and  religion. 
Had  the  French  offered  adequate  reparation  for 
the  special  offences  alleged  on  our  part,  we 
should,  it  seems,  have  remained  idle  spectators 
of  the  mighty  conflict  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  whole  world  were  involved,  reclining,  in 
luxurious  ease,  on  our  commercial  couch,  and 
have  left  the  cause  of  social  order,  government, 
morality,  and  religion,  to  owe  its  preservation 
to  the  exertions  of  Sannatian  and  Hungarian 
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barbarians.  No ;  he  would  not  do  the  minister  BOOK 
the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  was  induced  to 
become  a  party  in  this  great  warfare  by  any 
personal  or  petty  provocation  ;  he  was,  doubt- 
less, actuated  chiefly  and  primarily  by  the 
nobler  motive  of  defending  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity itself  against  the  common  enemy  of  human 
kind.  Which  party  first  said  the  words  "  We 
are  at  war "  was,  therefore,  a  trivial  considera- 
tion. Every  fact  proved  it  to  be  a  war  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  from  that  responsibility  the  minister  neither 
CAN  nor  SHALL  disengage  himself, 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  adverted  to  the  probability 
of  ultimate  success  in  the  war,  as  held  out  in  his 
majesty's  speech,  and  re-echoed  by  the  noble 
4ord.  Our  first  expectations  (said  he)  were 
founded  upon  the  great  body  of  French  royalists, 
who  were  now  destroyed  and  annihilated.  Our 
second  hope  was  derived  from  the  conflict  of  the 
opposite  factions :  but  what  has  happened  ? — 
that  conflict  has  been  decided,  and  the  con- 
quering party,  supposed  the  weaker,  has  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  government  with  still  more 
-energy  and  success  than  their  predecessors. 
After  a  succession  of  bloody  and  obstinate  battles, 
the  invaders  of  France  have  been  driven  back  by 
armies  composed  chiefly  of  raw  and  unpractised 
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BOOK  recruits.     Where  now  is  the  scientific  confidence 
xx 

with  which  we  were  taught  to  regard  the  efforts 

of  discipline  and  experience  ?  The  jargon  of 
professional  pedantry  is  mute. — Are  our  allies  in 
better  spirits  to  act,  or  fuller  of  resource  to  act 
effectually,  now  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  campaign  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  great 
and  momentous  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
that  a  single  nation,  roused  by  a  new  and  animat- 
ing energy,  and  defending  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  liberty,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  match 
for  the  enmity  and  arms  of  the  world  ?  Are  we 
to  hold  as  a  matter  of  slight  consideration,  the 
daring  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  solicitous  of  danger 
and  fearless  of  death,  which  has  spread  with  elec- 
trical rapidity  throughout  all  the  descriptions 
of  men  constituting  that  great  and  gallant  na- 
tion ?  or  is  the  pride  with  which  success  in  such 
a  conflict  has  swelled  the  heart  of  every  in- 
dividual who  has  shared  in  it  to  be  estimated  as 
nothing?  Who  that  has  reflected  on  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  boast  a  mind  neither 
clouded  by  passion,  nor  corrupted  by  interest, 
shall  dare  to  affirm  that  the  allies  are  nearer  at 
this  moment  to  the  attainment  of  their  pro- 
fessed object  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
war  ?  As  to  one  of  the  nominal  powers  of  the 
alliance,  the  empress  of  Russia,  it  may  be  asked. 
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has  she  shewn  the  slightest  disposition  to  con-  BOOK 
tribute  any  thing  to  the  common  cause  but  her  <**~Y*+>' 
praises  and  her  prayers  ?  l'    ' 

The  noble  lord,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  overlook- 
ing the  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances, 
thinks  it  fair  and  candid  to  contrast  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Convention,  relative  to  matters 
of  supply  and  finance,  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  minister  and  the  British  parliament 
on  the  same  subject ; — certainly  the  contrast  is 
obvious,  and  long  may  it  continue  so.  But  the 
noble  lord  pursues  his  triumph  rather  too  far, 
when  he  endeavours  to  impress  it  more  forcibly 
on  our  minds  by  making  a  regular  speech  for 
our  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  exultingly 
demanding  what  we  should  say  if  his  right 
honourable  friend  were  to  come  down  and  pro- 
pose to  this  house  such  ways  and  means  as  the 
minister  of  finance  in  France  is  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  ?  What  should  we  think  if  he  were  to  rise 
and  propose  that  all  persons  who  had  money  or 
property  in  an  unproductive  state  should  lend 
it  without  interest  to  the  public ; — that  all  who 
had  accumulated  fortunes  out  of  the  bounty  of 
the  state  should  refund  what  they  had  received ; 
—or,  finally,  that  all  persons  possessing  great 
estates  should  relinquish  the  produce  of  them 
during  the  war,  reserving  to  themselves  only  a 
bare  and  moderate  subsistence  ?  Sir,  I  agree 
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BOOK  with  the  noble  lord,  that  if  his  right  honorable 

xx 
v^^-v-^/  friend  were  to  come  down  to  us  with  any  such 

1794.  propositions,  he  would  not  long  retain  his  pre- 
sent situation.  There  is,  therefore,  no  great 
danger  that  the  experiment  will  be  made.  No, 
sir  ;  from  the  modesty  and  prudence  of  our  pre- 
sent minister,  I  should  augur  a  very  different 
speech  from  that  which  the  noble  lord  has 
provided  for  him.- — Comparing  himself  and 
his  own  measures  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  rival,  he  might,  without  too  great 
an  assumption  of  merit,  say,  f  Do  I  demand 
of  you,  wealthy  citizens,  to  lend  your  hoards 
to  government  without  interest  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, when  I  come  to  propose  a  loan,  there  is 
not  a  man  of  you  to  whom  I  shall  not  hold  out 
an  usurious  profit  upon  every  pound  you  devote 
to  the  necessities  of  your  country. — Do  I  demand 
of  you,  my  fellow-placemen  and  brother-pension- 
ers, that  you  should  appropriate  any  part  of 
your  stipends  to  the  public  exigencies  ?  On  the 
contrary,  am  I  not  daily  increasing  your  num- 
bers and  your  emoluments  ?  Do  I  require  of 
you,  my  latest  and  most  zealous  proselytes, 
that  you  should  make  any  temporary  sacrifices 
in  support  of  a  war,  on  the  success  of  which 
you  profess  to  believe  that  the  salvation  of 
Britain  and  of  Europe,  and  of  civilized  society 
itself,  depends  ?  No,  gentlemen,  I  scorn  to 
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take  advantage  of  your  eagerness  and  your  zeal;  B  o  o  K 
and,  to  prove  that   I  do  not  suspect  them  to  ^^^ 
want  such  a  test,  I  will  make  your  interest  to     1794. 
Coincide  with  your  principle.     Instead  of  calling 
upon  you  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue, 
I  will  quarter  some  of  you  upon  it ;  and  however 
deeply   absorbed   in  patriotic  apprehensions,  I 
will  force  upon  others  the  favorite  objects  of  their 
personal  vanity  and  ambition." 

The  wit  and  spirit  of  this  brilliant  reply  ex- 
cited the  involuntary  admiration  of  the  house, 
which,  nevertheless,  unhappily  remained  unim- 
pressed by  the  force  and  weight  of  its  argu- 
ments. The  debate  was  long  protracted,  and 
the  house,  at  a  very  late  hour,  divided ;  for  the 
question  279,  against  it  61  voices. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  customary  address  Pacific  mo- 

J  tion  of  the 

passed  with  little  opposition;  but,  on  the  17th  of  man^of 

Lansdowd. 

February,  the  marquis  of  Lansdown,  in  a  speech 
replete  with  sound  reasoning,  information,  and 
eloquence;  moved  an  address  of  another  descrip- 
tion, "  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  extreme 
improbability  of  conquering  France;  that  the 
dismemberment  of  France,  if  attainable,  would 
augment  the  strength  of  the  powers  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  that  opinions  cannot  be  controlled  by 
arms;  that  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  every  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  France,  even  if  the- justice 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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BOOK  wore  problematical ;  and  that  we  must  incur  the 
keenest  reproaches,  if  we  encouraged  farther 
revolts  in  a  country  where  we  had  been  unable 
to  save  those  who  put  confidence  in  us  from  ex- 
termination and  ruin — therefore  to  implore  his 
majesty  to  declare,  without  delay,  his  disposition 
to  make  peace  upon  such  just,  disinterested,  and 
liberal  terms,  as  were  calculated  to  render  the 
peace  lasting  j  and  that  he  would  signify  this  in- 
tention to  his  allies,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
the  effusion  of  human  blood." 

His  lordship  took  a  very  masterly  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  situations,  resources,  and 
political  objects  of  the  several  European  states. — 
"  Whether  we  looked  (said  this  able  and  eminent 
statesman)  to  our  confederacy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  neutral  powers  whom  we  had  irritated 
on  the  other,  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  any 
ground  of  hope.  France,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  allies  upon  her  frontier,  had  become  a  school 
of  military  wonder ;  and  if  other  governments 
persevered  in  their  design  of  thus  goading  her 
to  almost  prseternatural  exertions,  we  should 
see  a  military  republic  firmly  established  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  The  enthusiasm  of  war  has 
entered  into  every  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the 
Soul ;  but  this  enthusiasm  originated  in  that  of 
liberty,  and  the  whole  country  is  taught  that 
their  sole  occupation  and  passion  ought  to  be 
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arms,  because  their  only  good  and  blessing  is  BOOK 
liberty.— Such  being  the  state  of  the  war,  his 
lordship   asked  Whether  it  was  reasonable  to 
persevere  in  it?  Whether,  upon  the  principle 
avowed,  we    ought  to  succeed  ?    Whether,   by 
the  treaties  we  had  made,  we  were  likely  to  do 
so  ?  and,  above  all,  Whether  the  war  did  not 
tend  to  produce  consequences  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country,  to  those  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  general  liberties  of  mankind  ?  In  looking 
to  the  future  fortune  of  the  war,   his  lordship 
adverted  to  the  condition  of  Holland,  compar- 
ing her  present  backwardness  with  her  former 
glorious  struggles,  and  said  it  exhibited  the  dif- 
ference between  men  when  engaged  in  defence 
of  their  own  liberties,  and  when  drawn  in  to 
fight  with  others  against  their  will. — In  allusion 
to  the  declaration  of  lord  Grenville  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  security  and  indemnity  were  the 
objects  of  the  war,  his  lordship  said,  that  it  was 
not  the  trash  of  indemnity  we  ought  to  pursue ; 
the  true  object  of  British  policy  at  this  moment 
was  to  conciliate  France,  and  restore  peace  to 
the  world.     Treat  with  the  French  people,  no 
matter  for  the  name.     If  our  intentions  are  wise 
and  disinterested,  there  can  be  little  to  settle, 
and  in  that  would  lie  our  great  security.     The 
marquis  recommended,  as  an  example  to  this 
country  in  its  intercourse  with  France,  the  mag- 
is  2 
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BOOK  rianimous  conduct  of  Louis  IX.  during  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Were  we  to 
manifest  sentiments  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
and  a  desire  of  peace  towards  the  French,  they 
would  evince  the  same.  They  had  always  been 
against  a  war  with  England.  Mutual  rancor 
(his  lordship  said)  had  been  excited  by  mutual 
invectives.  This  he  earnestly  wished  to  avoid ; 
and  that  we  should  behave  nobly,  not  seeking 
to  derive  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  our 
neighbours." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  who  had  for  many  years  retired  from 
public  life,  but  who  now  deemed  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  stand  forward  and  bear  his  decided 
testimony  against  the  present  fatally  destructive 
system  of  administration.  And  his  grace's  sen- 
timents derived  great  weight  and  interest,  not 
merely  from  the  unblemished  integrity  of  his 
character,  but  the  advantage  he  possessed  of 
that  practical  wisdom  which  is  the  result  of  long 
experience  in  affairs,  matured  by  deep  and  dis- 
passionate reflection.  His  grace  noticed  his 
long  absence  from  the  house,  and  said,  He  did 
not  flatter  himself  with  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing any  considerable  impression  upon  their  lord- 
ships, or  of  effecting,  by  the  observations  he 
had  to  offer,  any  material  alteration  of  sentiment. 
BuJ;  he  hoped,  that,  by  a  constant  and  unre- 
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mitted  attention  to  their  duty,  he,  and  those  BOOK 
few  with  whom  he  acted,  might,  in  the  end, 
accomplish  their  object,  which  was  to  restore  to 
their  country  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  recol- 
lected on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  minority, 
small  in  number  at  the  first,  long  reviled,  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  did,  by  perseverance 
and  firmness,  at  length  convert  their  minority 
into  a  majority,  and  put  an  end  to  the  American 
war. — His  grace  said,  he  firmly  believed  that 
the  motion  before  the  house  was  calculated  to 
promote  the  real  welfare  of  the  country ;  and 
that,  if  right  measures  had  been  adopted,  a 
torrent  of  blood  might  have  been  spared.  The. 
misfortunes  in  which  we  were  involved  had  their 
origin  in  a  doctrine  new  to  him,  which  was  that 
of  implicit  confidence  in  his  majesty's  ministers ; 
but  the  greater  the  confidence  placed  in  them, 
the  greater  must  be  the  ultimate  responsibility, 
and  they  might  on  a  future  day  be  called  to 
answer  to  their  injured  country  for  the  difficulties 
and  distresses  in  which  they  had,  by  their  ill- 
judged  and  impolitic  measures,  involved  her. 
The  present  war  (his  grace  said)  was  undefined 
in  its  principle  and  object.  It  was  what  political 
writers  termed  bellum  internecionis — a  war  of 
extermination.  In  such  a  war  are  we  plunged 
by  the  temerity  of  a  minister,  who,  twelve 
months  before,  predicted  a  continuance  of  peace 
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BOOK  for  fifteen   years ;    and   twelve   millions  of  ad- 
xx. 

ditional   debt  has  been  contracted,    instead  of 

that  diminution  of  the  public  burdens  of  which 
he  had  held  out  the  false  and  fallacious  prospect. 
His  grace  declared,  that  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  recommend  the  violation  of  our  treaties, 
nor  the  desertion  of  our  allies ;  if  wisdom  pre- 
sided in  our  councils,  and  proper  terms  were 
offered  to  the  French,  the  result  would,  he 
doubted  not,  be  happy :  but  a  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  upon  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  now  carried  on,  threatened  his  majesty's 
throne  and  government,  and  the  safety  and  pro* 
sperity.of  the  British  nation. 

The  secretary  of  state,  lord  Gremille,  con- 
cluded a  debate  of  great  length,  by  pronouncing 
the  motion  before  the  house  to  be  ill-timed,  in- 
expedient, and  impracticable :  whatever,  as  his 
lordship  thought  fit  to  express  himself,  might  be 
the  MOTIVE  for  bringing  it  forward,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  discussion,  as  it  would  impress  on  the 
parliament  and  the  people  the  real  principles  of 
the  war ;  it  would  remind  them  how  much  they 
had  at  stake  in  the  event,  and  how  necessary  it 
was  to  prosecute  it  vigorously.  He  was  asto- 
nished to  see  two  such  men  as  the  noble  marquis 
and  duke  propose  a  negotiation  for  peace  without 
stating  any  ground  on  which  it  could  be  effected 
with  security.  He  asked,  if  either  of  the  noble 
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lords  would  be  negotiator  on  this  occasion,  and  BOOK 
whether  they  would  assert  there  was  a  man  in 
France  who  had  the  power  to  treat  with  them. 
SECURITY  was  the  object  of  the  war  -,  but  par- 
liament would  not,  he  was  persuaded,  call  upon 
ministers  to  declare  the  degree  of  security  they 
required,  or  in  what  specific  mode  it  was  to  be  ob- 
tained.    This  depended  upon  a  variety  of  casual 
circumstances  and  fluctuating  events.     He  de- 
nied the  impregnability  of  the  frontier  of  France, 
and  vindicated  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards 
the  neutral  nations  on  the  ground  of  political 
necessity.      His    lordship    affirmed    our    com- 
merce to.  be  flourishing,  our  manufactures  in- 
creasing,   and  our    revenue    prosperous ;    and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  noble  lords  who 
supported  the  motion  had  not  brought  forward 
any  specific  proposal  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  impeded  a  negotiation.     In  the  course  of 
a  long  speech,   similar  in   all  respects  to  his 
former  effusions  on  the  same  subject,  excepting 
that  all  mention  of  INDEMNITY  was  omitted,  his 
lordship  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  his  common 
places ;  while,  such  is  the  wonderful   effect   of 
prejudice,    the   house  listened    with    favorable 
attention,  as  if  he  had  been  uttering  oracles  of 
wisdom.     On  a  division  there  appeared — for  the 
motion  1$  -,  against  it  103. 

The  horrible  severity  of  the  sentences  passed 
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BOOK  upon  the   Scottish  delinquents,  Muir,  Palmer, 
v^^-*^  &c.  even  admitting  the  conviction  to  be  legal 
J794-    and  just,  was  so  flagrant  as  to  excite  great  at- 
tention ;  and  Mr.  Adam,  a  Scottish  advocate  of 
great  professional  ability,  on  the  4th  of  February 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons tending  to  a  revision  of  the  Scottish  law  of 
sedition,  with  a  view  to  assimilate  it  more  nearly 
to   the  mild  and  equitable  system   of  English 
jurisprudence;  but  this  generous  attempt  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  126  to  31  voices. 
invest<ga-        jj.  was  a  matter  of  very  great  doubt  whether. 

tion  of  the  J    D 

conduct  of   barbarous  as  the  law  of  Scotland  appeared  to  be, 

the  Scottish 

judges.  the  Court  of  Justiciary  had  not  exceeded  the 
limits  of  their  power  in  substituting  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  for  that  of  banishment, 
imposed  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  of- 
fence charged  upon  the  above-named  gentlemen, 
whose  character  in  private  life,  however  mistaken 
in  their  public  opinions  and  conduct,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  the  highest  degree  respectable. 
Mi\  Adam  therefore  moved  (March  10th),  for  a 
copy  of  the  record  to  be  laid  before  the  house, 
upon  the  ground  of  which  he  meant  to  question 
the  legality  of  the  sentence ;  and  if  his  argu- 
ments prevailed  with  the  house,  as  no  appeal 
could  lie  from  the  conviction,  he  should  propose 
an  address  to  his  majesty  in  favor  of  these  un- 
fortunate men.  After  a  masterly  legal  discussion 
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of    the  question,   Mr.  Adam  made  a   sudden    B  o  OK 

xx 
transition  to  the  equity  and  humanity  of  the 

proceeding,  addressing  himself  very  powerfully 
to  the  feelings  of  the  house  ?  "  What  (said  he) 
is  the  crime  ?  Misdemeanor,     What,  is  the  pu- 
nishment ?  Transportation ;  and  that  the  most 
aggravated  and  afflicting  known  to  the  law — to 
a  desolate  island,  an  inhospitable  de.sert  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  where  all  is  rude  and 
barbarous,  where  they  must  be  deprived  of  all 
communication  with  intelligent  beings  like  them- 
selves, where  they  can  find  no  social  pleasure, 
but  are  condemned  to  live  with  ruffians  whom 
the  sword  of  justice  has  spared."     The  motion 
was  opposed  by  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
who  praised  the  Scottish  criminal  code  in  high 
terms,  as  "  much  superior  to  that  of  England, 
and  far  better  adapted  to  the   suppression   of 
sedition.     As  to   the  latitude  which  had  been 
objected  against,  in  charging  Mr.  Muir,  it  was, 
his  lordship  affirmed,  impossible  to  be  perfectly 
accurate  in  points  of  time,  or  to  state  all,  and 
the  particular  words  which  he  had  uttered  on 
each  particular  occasion.    According  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  it  was  not  necessary  as  it  was  in 
the  English  law,  to  find  out  every  part  connected 
with  the  point  at  issue.     The  prosecutor  was  not 
bound  to  prove  what  he  stated  specifically.     It 
was  enough  to  prove  what  the  nature  of  the 
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BOOK  charge  was  generally,  to  entitle  him  to  give 
v^ *-v-^-,  evidence  of  speech,  words,  or  letters." 
1794.  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  had  never,  on  any 
occasion  heard,  since  he  had  occupied  a  seat  in 
that  house,  a  speech  which  so  much  excited  his 
indignation  as  that  of  the  lord  advocate ;  and 
he  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  if  the  law  of 
Scotland  was  such  as  represented  by  the  learned 
lord,  it  was  the  law  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  speak  of  personal  liberty 
in  that  country.  There  were  those  who  asserted, 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  too  light ;  that 
adequate  punishment  was  not  here  inflicted  on 
the  seditious.  But  if  the  ministers  of  this  country 
should  dare  to  introduce  into  it  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  he  trusted  that  there  would  be  found 
men  bold  enough  to  impeach  them. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  conclusion,  declared,  "  that  in 
his  opinion,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  either 
of  the  legality  of  the  trials,  or  the  propriety  with 
which  the  lords  of  justiciary  had  exercised  their 
discretion  on  that  occasion ;"  and  the  question 
was  lost  on  a  division  of  172  against  32  voices  *•. 

*  Whether  any  doubt  could  be  properly  entertained  of  the 
legality  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Scottish  judges,  may 
best  be  resolved  by  referring  to  the  statute  of  queen  Anne,  upon 
which  the  several  indictments  were  founded.  It  is  dated  Sept. 
16,  1703,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Our  sovereign  lady  considering  that  by  the  acts  of  parlia- 
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On  the  25th  March,  Mr.  Adam  introduced  a  B  o  o  K 
third  motion,  supported  by  a  strong  chain  of  v^-v-^-/ 
facts  and  reasonings,  relative  to  the  regulation 
of  the  justiciary  courts  of  Scotland,  purporting 
to  bring  their  general  practice  nearer  to  that  of 
the  English  courts.     But  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 

ment  following,  viz. — The  act  of  James  I,  Parliament  2, 
Cap.  43,  intitled,  '  Leasing-makers,  Tines,  Life,  and  Goods,* 
&c.  &c.  the  crimes  therein  mentioned  are  made  capital,  and 
punishable  by  death  and  confiscation ;  and  that  the  said  laws 
have  been  liable  to  stretches,  and  that  in  respect  of  their  ge- 
nerality, and  the  various  construction  which  the  same  may 
admit,  they  may  be,  as  to  the  foresaid  capital  punishment,  of 
dangerous  consequence :  doth  therefore,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  estates  of  Parliament,  abrogate  and  discharge,  ia 
all  time  coming,  the  aforesaid  sanction  and  pain  of  death  and 
confiscation,  contained  in  the  said  acts  and  statutes  j  and  or- 
dains, that  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  therein  mentioned, 
shall  for  hereafter  only  be  arbitrary,  according  to  the  demerit 
of  the  transgression,  that  is,  by  fining,  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment ;  or  if  the  party  offender  be  poor  and  not  able  to  pay  a 
fine,  then  to  be  punished  in  his  body,  life  and  limb  always  pre- 
served.'' Certainly  the  wise  and  benevolent  framers  of  this  law 
never  intended,  or  could  by  any  possibility  imagine,  that  any 
person  convicted  under  it  should,  under  the  general  idea  of 
banishment,  be  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  residence  among 
savages  and  felons,  in  a  desolate  wilderness  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  j  because  this  is  a  punishment  worse  than  death.  And 
surely,  an  arbitrary  power  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  banish- 
ment in  the  mildest  sense  of  the  term,  might  suffice,  not 
merely  for  any  purpose  of  civil  policy,  but  to  gratify  any  or- 
dinary thirst  of  vengeance. 
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BOOK  affirmed,  "  that  the  Scottish  nation  was  very 
happy  under  its  own  laws,  and  that  the  altera- 
tions  proposed  would  be  a  violation  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  union.  The  reform  really  wanting, 
he  said,  was  to  assimilate  the  English  law  of 
sedition  in  a  certain  degree  to  that  of  Scotland. 
Notwithstanding  the  menacing  language  he 
had  recently  heard  in  that  house  this  he  dared  to 
say,  because  he  dared  to  think  it."  On  the  divi- 
sion the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
77  to  '24  voices. 

Debates  on  Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Dundas  had  brought 
offore'ign"5  a  message  from  his  majesty,  stating,  that  a  corps 
6  of  Hessians  employed  in  his  service  having  been 
brought  to  the  coast  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
prevent  sickness  on  board  the  transports,  his  ma- 
jesty had  given  orders  they  should  be  quartered 
in  the  island. — This  corps  constituted  a  part  of 
the  army  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
royalists  in  La  Vendee,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Moira,  the  object  of  whose  important 
expedition  was  defeated  by  the  mismanagement 
and  procrastination  of  the  cabinet.  The  house 
thanked  his  majesty  for  the  communication  :  but 
as  it  seemed  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
meant  to  pass  silently  over  this  transaction, 
which,  though  circumstances  might  render  it 
proper,  was  in  a  constitutional  view  alarming, 
Mr.  Grey,  on  the  10th  of  February,  called  the 
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attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject  in  a  speech  B°o K 

,/v.A* 

replete  with  historic,  parliamentary,  and  consti-  ^-^•v^-' 
tutional  information,  clearly  proving  that  the  •.-{ 
measure  in  question  was  contrary  both  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution ;  and  that,  whenever 
such  a  measure  became  necessary,  ministers 
should  either  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  par- 
liament, or  resort  to  a  bill  of  indemnity.  Mr. 
Grey  concluded  by  moving,  "  that  to  employ 
foreigners  in  any  situation  of  military  trust,  or  to 
bring  foreign  troops  into  this  kingdom  without 
the  consent  of  parliament  first  had  and  obtained, 
is  contrary  to  law."  The  motion  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  lord  John  Caven- 
dish, and  Mr.  Francis;  the  latter  of  whom  forcibly 
asked,  "  If  it  was  lawful  to  bring  in  4,000  Hes- 
sians to-day,  why  not  10,000  Austrians  to-morrow, 
and  20,000  Russians  the  day  following  ?" 

Mr.  Fox  hoped  that  Englishmen  would  look 
to  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  said, 
that  were  he.tochuse  whether  the  king  should 
possess  the  power  of  introducing  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war,  he  should  much  prefer  the  former,  as  the 
exercise  of  so  alarming  and  exorbitant  a  prero- 
gative would  be  more  likely  to  rouze  the  nation 
to  a  general  opposition  and  resistance.  Mr. 
Pitt  maintained  that  his  majesty  did  most  un- 
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BOOK  questionably  possess  the  prerogative  in  question, 
v^-v^-'  and  the  remedy  for  any  supposed  danger  was  for 
1794<  the  house  to  withhold  the  supplies  for  the  pay- 
ment of  troops.  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  tke  party  styled  Alarmists, 
admitted  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  intro- 
duce foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  ;  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  principle,  but  not  to  the  form  of  the 
motion  :  he  therefore  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  was  carried  by  134  against  35 
voices. 

The  more  the  great  constitutional  axiom 
moved  by  Mr.  Grey  was  considered,  the  more 
reason  there-was  to  be  dissatisfied  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  evaded ;  especially  when  the  first 
minister  of  the  crown,  by  his  daring  avowal  of  the 
prerogative  in  question,  seemed  to  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  it  to  all  future  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precedent  now  made.  Mr.  Grey, 
therefore,  on  the  14th  of  March,  again  brought 
the  subject  before  the  house  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  He  controverted  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  opinion  given  in  the  former  debate 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which, 
coming  from  such  authority,  he  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he 
•was  far  from  calling  in  question  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  landing  the  Hessians  j  but  he  could 
"never  suffer  it  to  be  advanced,  as  a  principle  of 
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the  constitution,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  in-  BOOK 
troduce  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  as 
regular  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  On 
the  contrary,  the  letter,  spirit,  and  practice  of 
the  constitution,  all  militated  against  it.  He 
referred  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  no 
foreigner  could  possibly  hold  any  office  of  civil  or 
military  trust  in  this  kingdom.  But  was  not 
every  officer  of  an  army  of  foreigners  in  a  place 
of  military  trust  ?  These  foreigners  were  not  even 
under  any  military  law  in  this  country ;  for  as  to 
them,  the  Mutiny  Act  had  no  force  or  operation. 
From  the  instant  they  landed  here  they  were, 
ipso  facfo,  discharged ;  they  could  not,  by  the 
law  of  this  country,  exist  for  a  moment  as  an 
army,  and  if  they  deserted  or  disobeyed  there 
was  no  statute  on  which  they  could  be  tried. 
Mr.  Grey  also  referred  to  the  famous  case  of  the 
Dutch  Guards  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  and 
to  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  admit  of  their  remaining  in  England, 
notwithstanding  the  great  constitutional  services 
they  had  performed.  And  he  protested  that  he 
had  no  other  view  in  the  measure  he  meant  to 
propose  than  the  guarding  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  a  dangerous 
precedent.  He  concluded  with  moving  for  a  bill 
of  indemnity,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Francis. 
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BOOK       A  second   vehement  debate  ensued,   in  the 
xx. 

course  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  his  accustom- 

ed  and  characteristic  animation,  declared,  that 
to  look  into  books  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  il- 
legality of  so  monstrous  a  claim  was  a  mere  waste 
of  time.  Common  sense  was  sufficient  to  shew 
that  it  could  not  exist.  If  at  any  future  interval, 
when  the  vigilance  of  that  house  slumbered,  ad- 
vantage was  taken  to  land  an  army  of  foreigners 
in  the  kingdom  for  unlawful  or  injurious  pur- 
poses, would  it  be  pretended  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  was  a  sufficient  security 
against  the  danger  ?  While  the  house  were 
voting  impeachments  they  might  meet  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  enemy  in  the  lobby. 

Mr.  Fox  affirmed,  that  if  the  introduction 
of  foreign  troops  into  this  country  was  legal,  to 
talk  of  liberty  was  absurd,  to  speak  of  a  free 
constitution  was  weakness.  And  Mr.  William 
Smith  remarked,  that  no  constitution  could  con- 
tain a  principle  which  wasjelo  dese,  which  struck, 
at  its  vital  part,  and  endangered  its  very  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Pitt  persisted  obstinately  in  his 
opinion,  or  at  least  his  assertion,  that  it  was 
legal  and  constitutional  to  introduce  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom  without  the  previous 
consent  of  parliament  ;  and  said,  he  was  yet 
ignorant  what  positive  law  it  contravened,  what 
precedents  it  violated,  or  what  course  of  practice 
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it  traversed. — This  doctrine  was  heard  with  ap-  BOOK 

xx 
parent  indignation  by  divers  of  the  ministerial 

party  themselves.  Mr.  Yorjke,  member  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  in  particular,  observing,- 
"  that  if  his  majesty  had  such  a  prerogative, 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  too  soon 
employed  in  retrenching  it."  The  Attorney 
General  declared  himself  by  no  means  prepared 
to  assert  the  existence  of  such  a  prerogative,  and 
deprecated  any  farther  discussion  of  the  question. 
Notwithstanding  this  seeming  defection,  the 
numbers,  on  the  division,  were,-4 1  only  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  to  170  who  opposed  it. 

The  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  an  able  and  consti- 
tutional speech,  the  first  which  he  delivered  in 
parliament,  brought  forward  a  motion  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Grey.  His  lordship  noticed  the 
Bill  of  Indemnity  introduced  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  lord  North,  which  passed  in  the 
commons,  and  was  lost  in  the  lords,  merely  from 
the  objection  made  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham  to  the  preamble,  in  which  it  was  stated 
"  that  DOUBTS  had  arisen,  &c."  whereas  the 
marquis  declared  that  no  doubts  had  exist- 
ed, or  could  exist,  as  to  the  pretended  right  of 
the  crown  to  land  foreign  troops  in  the  kingdom, 
— The  motion  was  supported  by  the  earls  of 
Lauderdale  and  Guildford,  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
down  and  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Lord  Romney, 

VOL.  ix.  t 
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BOOK  who  now  usually  voted  with  the  court,  testified. 

XX 

as  to  the  share  which  he  had  borne  respecting 
the  former  bill  of  indemnity.  At  that  time,  his 
lordship  said,  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  to 
introduce  and  employ  foreign  troops  in  any  part 
of  the  king's  dominions  was  legal  and  constitu- 
tional ;  the  only  difficulty  which  arose  related  to 
the  wording  of  the  preamble  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  principle.  Lord 
Grenville  himself  was  far  from  taking  up  the 
question  in  the  same  high  tone  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  lordship  declared,  he  saw  no  use  in  agitating 
abstract  propositions  in  parliament,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  country  if  the  question 
were  left  open,  and  ministers  remained  subject, 
as  at  present,  to  the  eventual  responsibility  of 
abusing  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  occasionally  necessary.  In  these 
sentiments  the  other  lords  in  administration, 
lord  Hawkesbury,  lord  Auckland,  &c.  seemed  to 
concur ;  and  the  bill  was  upon  this  ground  merely 
rejected,  though  the  lords  Stanhope  and  Radnor 
signed  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
house.  Upon  the  whole,  and  on  a  general  review 
of  the  debates  in  parliament  respecting  this  great 
constitutional  question,  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  man  who  took  a  decided  part 
against  the  interests  of  his  country. 

About  this  period  of  the  session  the  chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  moved,  in  the  Committee  of  BOOK 

xx 
Supply,  that  the  treaty  between  his  majesty  and 

the  king  of  Sardinia  be  referred  to  the  said  com- 
mittee.  Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  this  sin- 
gular treaty.  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  pledged  to  pay  to  his  Sardinian  majesty  the 
sum  of  200,000/.  to  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  his  own  dominions;  and  also  not  to  make  any 
peace  with  France  of  which  the  restoration  of 
Savoy,  and  his  other  conquered  territories,  was 
not  a  preliminary  article  ;  although  it  never  had 
been  pretended  that  Savoy  was  an  object  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  involve  England  in  a  war 
with  France,  and  the  English  court  had  even 
made  a  boast  of  its  neutrality  subsequent  to  the; 
acquisition  of  that  duchy  by  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. The  resolution  enabling  his  majesty 
to  make  good  this  rash  and  romantic  treaty 
passed  without  a  formal  division,  though  it  ex- 
cited the  severe  and  poignant  animadversions  of 
the  members  in  opposition. 

The  military  and  naval  force  voted  for  the  ser-  Annual 


vice  of  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  250,000  S™6.111 
men,  including  about  35,000  foreigners  ;  and  a 
new  loan  was  created  of  11,000,000/.  three-per- 
cents.  and  2,750,000/.  four-per-cents.  with  the 
addition  of  a  temporary  annuity  of  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  11,000,000/.  actually  borrowed 
by  the  government. 
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BOOK       A  bill  introduced   by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for 
xx. 

abolishing  that  part  of  the  slave-trade  which  re- 

Jated  to  the  supply  of  foreign  plantations,  passed 
BUI  for  the  the  house  of  commons  under  the  insidious  patron- 

partial   abo- 
lition of  the  age  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  thrown  oul  in  the  lords 

slatfe-trade 

—rejected,  in  consequence  of  the  avowed  disapprobation  of 
lord  Grenville,   who  was,   however,  pleased  to 
profess  himself  an  advocate  for  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  which  was  (he  said)  ill-timed  pending  the 
inquiry  instituted  in  that  house  respecting  the 
general  question ;  and  in  this  miserable  subterfuge 
he  was  seconded  by  Horsley,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
increase  of     On  the  22d  of  February  a  message  was  de- 
forces^     livered  from    the  king,   purporting,    that    the 
avowed  intentions  of  the  enemy  to  invade  this 
country  made  an  increase  of  the  land-forces  ne- 
cessary :  and  an  address  was  voted  by  the  house, 
assuring  his    majesty    "  of  their    zealous  con- 
currence in  every  exertion  which  became  a  brave 
and  loyal  people  in  the  prosecution  of  this  just 
and  necessary  war."     So  soon  were  the  lofty  and 
boastful   predictions  of  ministers   falsified,  and 
their  pride  humbled,  by  a  change  of  fortune  of 
which   they  would   not  previously   suppose  the 
possibility.     A  great  augmentation  of  the  militia, 
and  an  addition  of  volunteer  fencible  corps,  were 
accordingly  voted,  and  the  dangerous  and  doubt- 
Voluntary    ful  expedient  resorted  to  of  soliciting  voluntary 
tions.1        contributions,  by  a  formal  letter  written  by 
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secretary  of  state  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  BOOK 

xx 
several  counties  of  the  kingdom.     This  subject 

was  brought  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  regular  mode 
before  the  house,  and  reprobated  by  him  and  the 
members  of  opposition  in  general  as  a  gross 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  privileges  of  that  house.  But  his  reason- 
ings, if  not  confuted,  were  set  at  rest,  by  moving, 
as  usual  upon  all  inconvenient  and  troublesome 
propositions,  the  previous  question. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  Addresses 
an  address  to  the  king,  strongly  expressive  of  dis-  moved  by 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  of  bread  and" 
those  measures   which  had  preceded   and  sue-  cuiidford.° 
ceeded  the  declaration  of  war — lamenting  that 
his  majesty  should  have  been  advised  to  make 
a  common  cause  with  powers  whose  objects  are 
undefined,  but  who,  as  there  is  much  ground  to 
fear,  prosecute  the  war  with  views  and  for  pur- 
poses  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  majesty,  and 
abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  a  free   nation  j 
and  stating,  that  the  restoration  of  Savoy  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  a  condition 
of  peace  ;  and  requesting  his  majesty  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  present  engagements,  as  they 
prevented  his  concluding  a   separate   peace. — 
As   to    the    virulent   invectives    so    indiscrimi- 
nately   employed     against    the    French,    Mr. 
Whitbread  reminded  the  house  that  epithets  no 
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BOOK  less  opprobrious  had  been  bestowed,  as  history 
^— -Y~X*>  evinced,  on  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
1794.  men  ky  some  of  the  vilest  and  the  worst — by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  against  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and,  in  our  memory,  by  the  infamous 
sycophants  of  power,  against  a  Franklin  and  a 
Washington.  Was  any  man,  he  asked,  so 
weak  as  to  doubt  the  resources  of  France  when 
he  contemplated  the  efforts  made  by  America  ? 
Against  an  armed  nation  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  it  was  in 
vain  to  combine,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  pre- 
tended successes  we  were  called  upon  to  make 
an  extraordinary  provision  for  our  internal  safety. 
He  lamented  the  glorious  and  enviable  situation 
of  which  his  majesty  had  been  deprived  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  ministers.  Instead  of  being 
involved  in  a  ruinous  and  hopeless  war,  he 
might  at  this  moment  have  been  the  arbiter  of 
peace  to  Europe  :  and  the  unfortunate  Louis 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  indebted  to 
the  friendly  mediation  which  he  requested  for 
the  preservation  of  his  throne  and  life.  The  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  after  a  warm  debate,  by  a 
very  great  majority. — A  similar  motion,  brought 
forward  by  the  earl  of  Guildford  in  the  house  of 
lords,  was  opposed  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
characteristically  declared,  that,  far  from  object- 
ing to  the  treaties  already  made,  he  only  wished 
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there  were  more,  and  should  rejoice  if  there  was  BOOK 
not  a  neutral  power  in  Europe.  He  justified  the 
treaty  with  Sardinia,  and  maintained  the  per- 
feet  consistency  of  ministers,  who  had,  in  his 
opinion,  acted  in  a  manner  highly  meritorious. 
The  motion  of  lord  Guildford  was  rejected  by 
the  usual  majority. 

The  melancholy  situation  of  general  LaFayette  Motion  in 

T  rr>  1  IT  t  ^aVOf   °^    ^a 

and  his  companions,  La  Tour  Maubourg  and  Fayette,  by 

_.    .  general  Fitz- 

BureaUX  de  Pusy,  who  since  their  flight  and  cap-  patrick. 

ture  by  the  Austrians  on  neutral  ground,  and 
their  subsequent  transfer  to  Prussia,  had  been 
groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in 
the  dungeons  of  Magdeburg,  exciting  the  com- 
passion of  many  respectable  persons,  general 
Fitzpatrick  humanely  and  generously  moved  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
for  an  address  to  the  throne,  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  intercede  with  the  court  of  Berlin  in 
their  favor.  The  general  remarked,  that  La 
Fayette  suffered  for  his  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  which  we  now  wished 
to  restore;  in  this  cause  nobly  venturing  his 
life  and  sacrificing  his  fortune ;  and  he  enlarg- 
ed on  the  merits  and  services  of  that  unfortunate 
person  as  far  overbalancing  any  errors  with 
which  he  might  be  chargeable. — It  appeared  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  being  applied  to  for  the  re- 
lease of  La  Fayette,  had  answered,  that  he  was 
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BOOK  not   his  prisoner  alone,  but    that    of  the  Con- 

XX 

\^^^/  federate  Powers  jointly,  and  that  he  could  be  set 
J79*'    at  liberty  only  by  the  consent  of  all. 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion  as  equally  im- 
proper and  unnecessary,  and  denied  that  M.  la 
Fayette's  conduct  was  ever  friendly  to  the 
genuine  cause  of  liberty;  nor  would  he  admit 
that  he  deserved  well  of  either  country;  and 
he  affirmed,  that  the  interference  required  would 
]be  setting  up  ourselves  as  guardians  of  the  con- 
sciences of  foreign  states. 

Mr.  Burke  seconded  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  speech 
of  barbarous  violence.  He  described  M.  la 
Fayette  as  the  origin  and  author  of  all  the  cala- 
mities which  had  taken  place  in  France,  and 
he  exultingly  declared  that  no  country  claimed 
him  but  to  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  due 
to  a  traitor. 

Mr.  Courtney,  in  answer  to  these  reflections, 
observed,  that  as  well  might  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  civil  war  of  the  last  century  in  this  country 
be  charged  upon  Hampden  and  his  illustrious 
associates,  as  those  committed  in  France  upon 
M.  la  Fayette.  Why  endeavour  to  steel  the 
hearts  of  the  house  against  an  unhappy  captive, 
perishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Magdeburg  ?  In 
their  eagerness  to  support  the  war,  some  gentle- 
men seemed  to  fear  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  liberty,  while  despots  might,  for  aught  they 
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cared,  carry  misery  and  anarchy   through  the  BOOK 
world.     Popular  commotion  was  like  a  tempest,  ^~^u 
violent  but  of  short  duration:  Sometimes  too  it     l?94- 
purified  the   air;   and  he  would  rather  be   ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storm,  than  con- 
jsent  to   breathe  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
despotism. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  an  hundred  voices,  by  the  influence 
of  the  minister  merely  -}  for  the  feelings  of  the 
house  were  evidently  interested  in  favor  of  the 
victim  of  Austrian  perfidy.  It  was,  however, 
strongly  suspected  that  neither  the  king  of 
Prussia,  or  the  emperor,  was  the  monarch  in 
Europe  the  most  averse  to  M.  la  Fayette's  resto- 
ration to  the  blessings  of  freedom — those  bless- 
ings of  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  to  the 
establishment  in  America. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  major  Maitland,  brother  Motion  for 

an  enquiry 

to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  moved  for  a  committee  int° the 

losses  on  the 

of  the  whole  house  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  continently 

r   .,  -.->.        i-i          -  major  Mait- 

the  failure  at  Dunkirk  and   the  evacuation  of  land. 
Toulon,  which  he  enforced  by  a  speech  contain- 
ing severe  animadversions  on  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  administration. 

Mr.  Jenkinson,  son  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  rose 
in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  took  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  transactions  of  the  last 
campaign,  which  (he  said)  not  only  demonstrated 
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of  the  British  councils.  He  affirmed  that  this 
country  could  not  think  of  peace  till  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  was  an- 
nihilated ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  assist  every  party  that  should  arise 
to  overturn  it.  He  was  ready  to  confess,  indeed, 
that  government  to  be  strong ;  but,  paradoxically 
speaking,  the  stronger  it  was,  so  much  the  more 
easy  was  it  to  be  destroyed.  The  Jacobin  Club 
at  Paris  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole  kingdom  : 
• — let  that  club,  then,  be  destroyed,  and  universal 
consternation  and  confusion  would  follow.  This 
event  could  only  be  accomplished  by  marching 
directly  to  PARIS  :  a  measure  which  his  lordship 
asserted  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  very  easy  and 
practicable.  But  first  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  some  strong  towns  on  the  frontier,  in  or- 
der to  open  the  communication  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
flying  from  anarchy  and  despotism  *. 

*  A  comment  equally  amusing  and  instructive  upon  the 
system  of  those  great  politicians  who  advised  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  republican  government  by  marching  directly  to 
Paris,  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Rabelais,  book  i.  chap.  33. 
entitled,  "  How  certain  governors  of  king  Picrochele,  by  their 
rash  counsels,  run  him  into  the  utmost  danger."  These  go- 
vernors were,  it  seems,  the  duke  of  Menreail,  earl  Spadasin,  and 
captain  Merdaille.,  who,  by  engaging  him  in  a  war  with  Grand- 
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Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  the  motion,  on  account  BOOK 
of  the  great  inconveniences  of  inquiry,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  of  such  magnitude  that  they  ought 
never  to  be  hazarded  except  when  the  failures 
were  of  a  nature  to  attach  incapacity  to  the 
character  of  ministers,  or  to  occasion  distrust 
of  the  general  system  which  they  had  adopted  : 
but  the  failures  which  had  taken  place,  he  subr 

gousier,  premised  to  make  him  the  greatest  prince  since  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.  Picrochole,  flattered  by  this,  bids  them  put 
on  their  hats,  and  tell  him  how.  They  propose  leaving  a  small 
garrison  at  home,  to  march  one  army  immediately  to  Grand- 
gousier, and  destroy  him ;  another  to  go  to  Gascony,  and 
capture  all  the  towns,  castles,  and  strong  places,  in  their  way. 
Thence  to  take  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  erect  two  columns 
much  more  durable  than  those  of  Hercules,  in  honor  of  his 
majesty's  name.  Moreover,  the  Straits  should  be  called  the 
Picrocholine  Straits.  After  this  Barbary  and  Italy  were  to  be 
conquered — Picrochole  protesting,  by  the  bye,  that  he  would 
upon  no  account  kiss  the  pope's  slipper.  "  But  in  the  mean 
time,"  says  Picrochole,  "  what  becomes  of  the  first  army  after 
defeating  that  devilish  fellow  Grandgousier  ?"  '  Why,  sir,'  reply 
the  governors,  '  re-assembling  in  Bohemia,  they  vanquish 
Norway,  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  soup  to  the  Frozen  Ocean; 
whence,  by  way  of  Lithuania  and  Bulgaria,  they  proceed  direct- 
ly to  Constantinople.'  "  I'll  go  there  myself,''  cries  Picrochole, 
*'  for  I  have  a  mind  to  be  emperor  of  Trebizonde.  All  I  fear 
is  that  infernal  Grandgousier."  '  Don't  fear  him,'  -said 
Spadasin,  '  for  Russia  shall  send  in  a  moment  to  your  assist- 
ance 450,000  chosen  troops."  «'  Come  on  then,"  exclaimed 
Picrochole,  "  see  that  every  thing  be  got  ready,  and  let  those 
who  love  me  follow  me." 
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BOOK  mitted  to  the  house,  were  far  from  amounting  to 
this. — A  direct  negative  was  consequently  put 
up0n  the  motion,  by  a  majority  of  133  voices. 

Early  in  this  month  Mr.  Dundas  brought  for- 
ward his  annual  statement  of  the  finances  of 
India.  He  represented,  as  usual,  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Company,  the  increase  of  their 
commerce,  their  investments,  and  their  revenues, 
and  drew  a  flattering  picture  of  their  opulence 
and  their  greatness.  To  this  he  acknowledged 
that  one  objection  might  possibly  be  made — 
"  Why,  then,"  it  might  be  asked,  "  apply  to  the 
public  for  pecuniary  relief?  Why  want  to  borrow 
money?"  But  this,  he  affirmed,  the  Company  did 
not  ask :  they  only  asked  leave  to  increase  their 
own  capital — an  indulgence  to  which  he  thought 
them  fully  entitled.  In  order  to  this  he  moved 
a  resolution  enabling  the  Company  to  continue 
their  bonded  debt  at  two  millions,  and  to  issue 
new  bonds  for  one  million  more,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Motion  for  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Harrison  brought 
forward  a  motion  respecting  sinecure  places 
an(j  pensions,  all  of  which  above  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  he  proposed  to  tax,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  a  certain  specified 
and  gradual  scale  of  proportion.  Mr.  Burke 
treated  this  proposition  with  great  disdain,  and 
compared  the  measure  to  those  which  had  oc- 
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casioned  the  ruin  of  France.     As  a  measure  of  BOOK: 

XX. 

resource,  he  said,  it  was  trifling  and  inadequate  -3  ^**-v~*s 
as  a  measure  of  policy,  mistaken.  If  the  poor  '  ^  * 
were  only  to  be  relieved  in  this  way,  then  let 
them  submit  to  the  will  of  God. — Mr.  Pitt 
affirmed  that  the  motion  held  out  false  principles. 
Were  the  country,  instead  of  a  flourishing,  in  a 
desperate  situation,  the  house  he  thought,  would 
not  recur  to  a  measure  like  the  present :  but 
from  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  he 
contended  that  the  nation  had  great  cause  of 
exultation.- — The  votes  in  favor  of  the  motion 
were  50,  against  it  119. 

A  bill,  enabling  Frenchmen  to  enlist  in  his 
majesty's  service  on  the  continent ;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  employing  the  French  emigrants  in  a 
military  capacity;  occasioned  at  this  period  of  the 
session  much  and  sharp  discussion.  Mr.  Burke 
affirmed,  that  this  measure  was  the  auspicious 
beginning  of  a  new  system ;  that  the  honors, 
rights,  and  all  the  property,  of  these  emigrants 
must  be  restored  to  them,  before  ours  could  be 
secured  to  us. — On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
April  18,  Mr.  Fox  made  an  eloquent  speech  in 
opposition  to  it.  He  protested  that  it  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  the 
emigrants.  On  the  contrary,  he  respected  their 
sincerity,  and  he  felt  for  their  distress,  though  he 
disagreed  with  them  in  opinion.  But  if  differ- 
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holding  from  each  other  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion,  this  would  be  a  dismal  world  to  inhabit. 
He  verily  believed  that  on  the  toleration  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  all  points,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, depended  all  the  peace,  he  had  almost 
said,  all  the  virtue,  and,  consequently,  all  the 
happiness,  of  this  world.     But,  because  he  felt 
compassion  for   their  situation,  no  man   could 
thence  conclude  that  he  was  willing  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  this  country  to  the  restoration  of  all 
they  enjoyed  before  the  revolution ;    and,  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  this  pledge,  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  present  government  of  France : 
that  would,  in  his  opinion,  expose  this  country 
to  great  and  tremendous  evils.     He  knew  not 
what  might  be  the  objects  of  others  in  this  war: 
he  had  two — one,  that  it  should  be  as  short  as 
possible;    another,   that    it   should  be  as  little 
bloody  and  savage  as  possible.     Were  this  mea- 
sure adopted,  the  war   would  be  made,  in  all 
probability,  longer  and  more    bloody.     Those 
emigrants,  if  taken  in  arms,  will  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  rebels,  and  put  to  death.      It  was 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  humanity  thus  to 
sacrifice  them  in  a  hopeless  contest.     The  human 
mind  had  of  late  been  made  familiar  with  misery. 
The  finest  feelings  of  our  nature  were  blunted 
by  the  repetition  of  scenes  of  horror.     This  he 
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extremely  lamented;   for  he  did  not,  with  the  BOOK 
ancient  Stoicks,  esteem  humanity  to  be  a  weak- 
ness,  but  the  strongest  and  the  fairest  friend  to 
virtue. 

Mr.  Burke  rose  and  said,  that  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  had  pronounced  an  elegant 
panegyric  on  humanity  in  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  taken  care  to  do  justice  to  his 
own.  On  another  occasion  these  flourishes  of 
rhetoric  might  have  been  called  ambitiosa  orna- 
menta.  As  when  the  sour  Lacedemonian,  on 
hearing  the  praises  of  Hercules,  asked,  "  Who 
blamed  Hercules  ?"  So  now  it  might  be  asked, 
"Who  blamed  humanity?"  All  the  horrors  of 
France  might  be  imputed  to  the  talk  of  humanity 
for  thirty  years  past.  Retaliation  was  the  law 
of  nature;  even  LOCKE,  whose  book,  in  general, 
was  one  of  the  worst  ever  written,  was  right  in 
this.  It  was  said  that  the  emigrants  would  be 
executed  as  traitors  if  taken,  and  this  would  pro- 
voke executions  on  the  other  side.  GOD  forbid 
that  it  should  not ;  that  the  authors  of  murder 
should  not  find  it  recoil  on  their  own  heads. 
But  this  would  inflame  the  Jacobins !  What ; 
inflame  men  whose  theory  was  murder,  and 
whose  practice  surpassed  their  theory  ?  The 
combination  against  them,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
made  these  Jacobins  cruel.  There  was  a  com- 
bination against  Louis  XIV.  3  but  did  he  for 
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xx. 
\^^^u  Never    but    in   English  writings    and   English 

1  "94-  speeches  was  this  apology  made  for  their  ferocity. 
They  were  expelled  from  the  pale  of  humanity, 
because  they  were  wild  beasts  and  murderers 
upon  principle^  He  denied  that  the  French 
were  a  people  struggling  for  liberty.  Under  the 
old  government  of  France,  which  had  some  bad 
things  in  it  with  much  good,  the  palace  and  the 
cottage  were  equally  secure  :  every  man  enjoyed 
himself  in  peace  under  his  own  vine  arid  fig4ree. 
He  spake  with  the  most  marked  and  indecorous 
contempt  of  the  war  being  a  war  about  the 
Scheldt.  It  was  a.  war  for  religion,  for  property, 
for  posterity,  for  all  that  was  dear  to  man ;  and 
he  rejoiced  to  see  that  instead  of  vain  attempts 
at  obtaining  a  barrier,  it  was  now  to  be  pro- 
secuted on  its  only  rational  principle,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  faction  that  occasioned  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  an  admirable  reply,  remark- 
ed, that  those  frantic,  furious,  and  murderous 
dispositions,  which  the  French  had,  during  the 
present  revolution,  discovered,  were  not  shewn 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  French  nation,  at  that 
time,  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  confe- 
deracy formed  against  them  did  not  aim  at  their 
final  and  utter  destruction.  The  application  of 
the  principle  of  humanity  to  the  emigrants  was 
this — not  to  hold  out  to  them  a  promise  of  pro- 
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tection  which  we  may  not  afterwards  be  able  to  BOOK 

xx 
afford  them.     He  called  to  the  mind  of  the  right  \^  ^^/ 


honorable  gentleman  the  protection  promised 
to  the  people  of  La  Vendee,  but  never  granted. 
He  desired  him  to  recollect  the  protection  like- 
wise promised  to  the  Toulonese,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  which  we  found  ourselves  unequal.  He  wished 
also  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  holding  out  pro- 
tection to  the  American  loyalists  —  a  practice 
against  which  that  gentleman  wrote  and  spoke 
with  infinite  ability  ;  and  predicted  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  offered  protection 
—  which  predictions  were  subsequently  verified. 

The  question,  being  at  length  put,  passed  in 
the  affirmative,  after  a  most  able  debate,  remark- 
able for  being  the  last  in  which  Mr.  Burke,  who  . 
soon  afterwards  vacated  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
took  any  active  part,  and  in  which  he  discovered 
no  diminution  of  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  had  so  long  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  which,  unfortunately  for  mankind, 
had,  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  taken  so 
eccentric  a  direction. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Secre-,  Treaty  of 
tary  Dundas  delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  Prussia. 
announcing  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,   and  a  convention  with   the  States 
General.     Mr.  Pitt  stated  the  terms  to  be  as 
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BOOK  follows  : — That  his  Prussian  majesty  had  agreed 
s^^-O  to  furnish  62,000  troops,  for  which  his  Britannic 
1794-  majesty  had  agreed  to  pay  him  50,000/.  per 
month ;  1 00,000/.  per  month  for  forage,  400,0007. 
to  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  100,000/.  on 
their  return ;  of  the  aggregate  of  which  sums 
the  States  General  were  to  pay  400,000/.  as  their 
proportion.  Over  the  troops  subsidized  at  this 
enormous  expense,  the  direction  and  command 
were  still  vested  in  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  sum  of  2,500,000/.  to 
be  raised  by  way  of  loan  on  exchequer  bills,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  supplies  of  the  current  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  good  this  engagement,  after 
being  vehemently  combated  in  every  stage,  ulti- 
mately passed  by  a  great  majority. 

A  similar  motion  by  lord  Grenville  in  the  house 
of  lords  met  with  a  similar  resistance.  To  an  im- 
portant question  put  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
f*  what  security  would  be  required  from  the  king 
of  Prussia  for  the  performance  of  those  services 
which  were  deemed  equivalent  to  such  enormous 
sums  ?"  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  late  lord  Stormont, 
answered,  "  that  his  Prussian  majesty  would, 
--no  doubt,  hold  himself  bound  to  the  sacred  main- 
tenance of  the  faith  he  had  pledged,  from  the  dig- 
nified sentiments  of  his  own  royal  mind." — Lord 
Hawkesbury  insisted  strongly  upon  the  necessity 
of  persevering  in  the  "war,  as  neither  of  the  great 
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objects  of  it,  indemnity  and  security,  was  yet  BOOK. 
attained.     His  lordship  expressed  the  most  per-  V-P^-^/ 
feet  confidence  that  the  system  now  acted  upon    ^9^ 
in  France  would  be  very  short-lived.     Consider- 
ing the  rapid  waste  of  capital  in  that  country,  it 
must  soon  come  to  an  end  :  when,  he  could  not 
precisely  predict ;  but  it  would  be  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion, and  break  up  at  once.     And  lord  Auk- 
land  hesitated   not  to  say,  that  he  had  always 
thought  this  a  war  which  was  to  be  waged  usque 
ad  internccionem.     The  motion  at  length  passed 
by  the  accustomed  majority. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Mr.  Dundas  brought  Message 
down  a  second  message  from  the  king,  importing,  k°,™  „! 
that  seditious  practices  had  been  carried  on  bv  s,peaing  *" 

•/   aitious  soci- 

certain  societies  in  London,  in  correspondence eties- 
with  other  societies  j  that  they  had  lately  been 
pursued  with  increasing  activity  and  boldness, 
and  been  avowedly  directed  to  the  assembling  of 
a  pretended  national  convention  of  the  people, 
in  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
parliament,  on  principles  subversive  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  the  constitution,  and  tending  to 
introduce  that  system  of  anarchy  prevailing  in 
France :  that  his  majesty  had  given  orders  for 
seizing  the  books  and  papers  of  those  societies, 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  house ;  that 
it  was  recommended  to  the  house  to  consider 
them,  and  to  pursue  such  measures  as  were 
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BOOK  necessary   in  order  to  prevent  their  pernicious 

xx 
v-^s>^/  tendency. 

•1/94-  On  the  same  day,  Thomas  Hardy,  shoemaker 
in  Piccadilly,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  Daniel 
Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  two  well-known  and  long- 
established  political  associations,  were  apprehend- 
ed>  by  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,  for 
treasonable  practices;  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  two  societies  were,  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  arrested,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  public,  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason. 

The  papers  in  question  being  referred  to  a 
secret  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen 
by  ballotj  the  first  report  of  the  commitee  was 
brought  up  by  Mn  Pitt  on  the  1 6th  of  May. 
It  contained  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  societies,  from  the  year  1?91»  chiefly  from  the 
public  newspapers.  In  a  very  long  and  studied 
harangue^  Mi\  Pitt  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  house  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  most 
dreadful  and  dangerous  conspiracy.  He  should 
call,  he  said,  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
society  which,  though  composed  of  the  meanest 
and  most  despicable  of  the  people,  acting  upon 
the  worst  Jacobinical  principles,  had  within  it 
the  means  of  the  most  unbounded  extension  and 
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rapid  increase.      It  had  already  risen  to  thirty 
divisions  in  London,  some  containing  six  hundred 
persons,  and  was  connected  by  a  systematical 
chain   of  correspondence  with   other  societies, 
scattered  through  all  the  manufacturing  towns. 
That   society  had  arrived   at    such    enormous 
boldness  as  to  declare  themselves  authorized  to 
scan  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  prescribe 
limits  for   its  actions,   beyond  which  if  it  pre- 
sumed to  advance,  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  its 
existence.     Such  language  from  people  so  con- 
temptible might  seem  the  effect  of  insanity,  and 
deserving  only  of  compassion ;  but  it  had  been 
the  result  of  deep  design,  moulded  into  shape, 
und  fit  for  mischievous  effects  when  opportunity 
should  occur.     About  six  weeks  ago  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  had,  in  due  form,  laid  before 
the  Constitutional  Society  a  deliberate  and  deep- 
concerted  plan  for  assembling  a  convention  for 
all    England,    intended    evidently  to    exercise 
legislative  and  judicial  capacities,  to  overturn  the 
established    system  of  government,  and  wrest 
from  the  parliament  the  power  lodged  in  their 
hands  j  and  in  their  circular  letter  they  had  em- 
phatically stated  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Arms  had  been  actually  procured  and  distribut- 
ed by  these  societies ;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  they  had  Habeas  cor. 

pus  act  sus- 

in  view,  it  wouict  appear  that  a  conspiracy 
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BOOK  formidable  had  never  yet   existed.      Mr.    Pitt 
xx. 

concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 

empowering  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  all 
persons  suspected  of  designs  against  his  crown 
and  government. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  declared  "  that  he  had  listen- 
ed in  vain  to  the  report  now  read  for  a  discovery  of 
facts  more  important  than  those  which  had  been 
previously  detailed  in  every  newspaper.     These 
societies,  however  intemperate  in  some  of  their 
expressions  and  proceedings,  uniformly  professed 
their  objects  to  be  the  redress  of  grievances,  by 
means  of  a  reform  in  parliament.     A  convention 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  now  proposed  was 
actually  held  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1780,  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  might  possibly  have  been,  and  of 
which  he  himself  certainly  was,  a  member.     This 
convention  held  a  public  correspondence  with 
societies  in  Yorkshire  and  other  places ;    they 
presented  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  house, 
which  refused  indeed  to  acknowledge  them  as 
delegates,  but  allowed  their  right  to  petition  as 
individuals,  and  received  their  petition.     By  a 
convention  the  Irish  Catholics  had  obtained  their 
privileges.     How    could  the  house   after   these 
examples,   upon  what  pretence,  or   with   what 
equity,  declare  a  convention  assembling  with  this 
object  merely  in  view  to  be  illegal  ?  Such  a  con- 
vention as  that  stated  by  the  minister  would  in- 
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deed  be  highly  criminal ;  but  the  idea  was  utter-  BOOK 
ly  incredible  and  ridiculous.  Were  an  hundred 
€>f  these  persons  insane  enough  to  issue  orders, 
and  assume  the  powers  of  government,  where 
would  they  find  another  hundred  disposed  to  obey 
them?  Let  the  house  consider  the  extent  of 
authority  given  to  the  crown  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act.  Every  man  who 
discoursed  freely  upon  the  subject  of  the  war, 
which  he  from  his  heart  regarded  as  detestable, 
would  be  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ministers.  Former  suspensions  of  this  act  in  the 
case  of  actual  or  threatened  invasion,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  right  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  formed  no 
precedent  for  the  present  measure.  Who  are 
now  the  objects  of  this  exercise  of  despotism  ? — a 
number  of  individuals,  without  money,  without 
means,  possessing  neither  military  nor  civil  au- 
thority.  The  sacrifice  required  was  mighty,  the 
danger  was  altogether  imaginary;  or  if  any 
danger,  any  criminality,  existed,  the  old  esta- 
blished laws  known  to  the  constitution  were 
fully  adequate  to  the  occasion."  Mr.  Fox  re- 
peated "  that  the  pretexts  for  this  violent  and 
dangerous  measure  were  the  most  flimsy  and 
bare-faced,  and  the  measure  itself  the  most  daring 
and  impudent,  he  had  ever  witnessed." 

The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was 
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BOOK  carried  by  a  great  majority,  but  in  every  stage 
it  met  with  a  most  resolute  and  vigorous  oppo- 
sition.  Mr.  Jekyl  observed,  "  that  some  persons 
were  indeed  in  custody  upon  a  charge  of  high- 
treason,  but  was  it  to  be  supposed,  if  guilty,  that 
they  would  escape  if  the  present  bill  were  not 
passed  into  a  law  ?  Why  excite  a  needless  and 
universal  alarm  for  the  sake  of  punishing  a  few  ?" 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared  his  belief  not  only  that 
no  treasonable  practices  existed,  but  that  mini- 
sters knew  this  to  be  the  factj  although  it  might 
be  necessary,  for  their  views,  to  create  some  new 
cause  of  panic  and  consternation.  Of  all  other 
conspiracies,  he  said,  secresy  was  a  leading 
feature ;  and  if  this  was  a  conspiracy,  it  was  the 
most  garrulous  conspiracy  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Grey  allowed  "  that  in  extreme  cases  ex- 
treme powers  should  certainly  be  given ;  but  110 
such  case  was  ever  made  out  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  the  charge  at  most  amounted  only  to 
sedition.  In  the  year  1782  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
had  been  of  opinion  that  parliamentary  reform 
was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  resolutions  of 
the  people  acting  on  the  prudence  of  the  house. 
This  same  William  Pitt,  who  had  once  taught 
the  public  to  believe  that  nothing  honest  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  house  of  commons,  now 
asserted  that  the  people  should  do  nothing  for 
themselves.  William  Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that 
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day,  was  William  Pitt  the  prosecutor,  and  per-  BOOK 
secutor  too,  of  reformers  now.  But,  for  his  own 
part,  he  declared,  that  however  impugned,  par- 
liamentary  reform  was  a  cause  he  would  never 
desert,  nor  would  he,  to  preserve  power  or 
gratify  ambition,  ever  become  AN  UNPRINCIPLED 
APOSTATE." — The  bill,  which  was  introduced  on 
the  1 6th,  passed  on  the  1 7th  of  May  by  a  ma- 
jority of  live  to  one;  after  occasioning  in  its 
progress  through  the  house  no  less  than  nineteen 
divisions, 

Very  warm  debates  also  upon  this  subject 
took  place  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  course  of 
which  lord  Thurlow  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  report  did  not  amount  to  the 
crime  of  high-treason,  though  to  that  of  sedition 
they  undoubtedly  might,  and  did.  But  sedition 
is  by  the  law  of  England  an  offence  of  a  total 
different  nature  from  treason ;  obscurely  defined, 
and  of  a  comparatively  trivial  import. 

After  passing  the  Suspension  Bill  an  address 
was  sent  down  from  the  lords  to  the  commons, 
expressing,  in  strong  terms,  their  belief  in,  and 
abhorrence  of,  the  conspiracy,  as  stated  in 
the  report,  and  their  loyal  wishes  to  bring  to 
exemplary  punishment  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  such  plans,  &c.  This  declaration  of  the  le- 
gislature, pending  a  judicial  prosecution,  and 
founded  upon  ex  parte  evidence,  was  represented 
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BOOK  as  grossly  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  for  it  must 

XX 

v^~v~^  have  an  obvious  and  powerful  tendency  to  bias 
i'Q*'  the  minds  of  the  juries  who  were  to  decide  upon 
the  fate  of  the  persons  accused,  and  who,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  England, 
ought  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  they  were 
found  and  pronounced  guilty  after  a  fair  and 
open  trial.  The  house  nevertheless  agreed  to 
the  address,  and  negatived  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Fox,  omitting  the  clause  which 
stated  their  belief  of  the  conspiracy,  without  a 
division. 

Motion  by  In  consequence  of  the  provision  made  in  the 
for  the  course  of  the  session  for  embodying  a  very  nu- 


merous  corps  of  French  emigrants,  Mr.  Sheridan 
ws'  conceived  it  proper  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  a  new  military  test,  containing 
merely  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  such  as  might 
admit  the  whole  body  of  English  Dissenters, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  serve  their  country 
in  a  military  capacity  ;  to  which  he  said  that  he 
presumed  the  house  would  allow  them  to  be  at 
least  as  competent  as  an  army  of  French  Papists. 
Mr.  Sheridan  very  forcibly  objected  to  all  tests 
and  disqualifying  laws;  but,  confining  himself 
on  the  present  occasion  to  what  he  thought 
might  probably  be  granted,  he  extended  his 
motion  only  to  military  and  naval  tests,  leaving 
all  civil  employments  to  remain  as  they  were, 
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But  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  liberal  con-  BOOK. 
cession   from  the  present  administration ;  and  v.-^v-x^ 
the   previous   question   being  moved    by    Mr.     1794* 
Dundas,  upon  this  unwelcome  and  perplexing 
motion,  it  was  carried  with  little  debate,  and 
without  any  division. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  Series  of' 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  moved  by 
speaker  in  the  house  of  peers,  called  for  the  Be 
attention  of  their  lordships  on  the  important 
subject  of  peace.  His  grace  stated  it  to  be  his 
design  to  shew  the  views  which  had  originally 
been  entertained  of  the  war  by  the  government 
and  the  legislature,  the  different  aspects  it  had 
subsequently  assumed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  any  specific  conclusion  respecting  the 
intention  of  administration,  or  limiting  the  ca- 
lamity to  any  object,  the  attainment  of  which 
would  satisfy  their  wishes.  For  this  purpose  his 
grace  offered  a  series  of  propositions,  no  less 
than  fourteen  in  number,  for  the  consideration, 
and,  if  approved  by  their  lordships,  for  the  assent 
of  that  house. 

The  First  resolution  imported  in  substance, 
that,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, it  was  the  professed  policy  of  his  majesty's 
government  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  re- 
lation to  France,  and  that,  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  avowed  object  of  it  was  to  oppose 
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BOOK  all  views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  on 
v-.^v^w  the  part  of  that  country. 
1794.  2.  That  before  the  end  of  April  1793,  the 
armies  of  France  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  that  the  prince  of 
Cobourg  did,  by  a  proclamation,  engage  to  co- 
operate with  general  Dumouriez,  to  give  to 
France  the  constitution  of  monarchy  she  had 
formed  for  herself;  and  that,  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  days,  this  declaration  was  superseded 
and  revoked. 

3.  That  by  the    15th  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
on    the    10th   of   April,    it   appears   that   his 
majesty's  ministers   were  of  opinion  that   the 
situation  of  affairs  had  then  entirely  changed  its 
aspect,   in  consequence   of  which  his  majesty 
might  not  have  occasion  for  the  Hessian  troops. 

4.  That  on  the  14th  of  July,   1793,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  by  Great  Britain  with 
Prussia,  in  which  the  two  powers  reciprocally 
promise  to  continue  to  employ  their  respective 
forces,  as  far    as    their    circumstances    would 
permit,  in  carrying  on  a  war  equally  just  and 
necessary. 

5.  That   on  the  23d  of  August,   1793,  the 
inhabitants  of  Toulon  did  declare  that  it  Was 
their  unanimous  wish  to  adopt  a  monarchical 
government  upon  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
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of  1789;  and  that  lord  Hood,  by  his  proclama-  BOOK 

xx. 
tion  of  the  2t8th  of  August,  on  taking  possession 

of  Toulon,  did  accept  of  that  declaration. 

6.  That  the  constitution  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding declaration  and  acceptance  are  applied 
was  the  same  which  his  majesty's  ambassador 
at  the   Hague  did,   in  a    memorial   presented 
to  the  States-General  on  the   15th  of  January 
1793,  describe  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  "  It 
is  not  quite  four  years  since  certain  miscreants, 
assuming  the  name  of  philosophers,  have  pre- 
sumed to  think  themselves  capable  of  establish- 
ing a  new  system  of  civil  society.     In  order  to 
realize  this  dream,  the  offspring  of  their  vanity, 
it  became  necessary  for  them  to  overturn  and 
destroy  all  established  notions  of  subordination, 
of  morals,  and  of  religion." — And  that  this  de- 
scription was  applied  by  the  said  ambassador  to 
a  government  with  which  his  majesty  continued 
to  treat  and  negotiate,  from  its  institution  in 
1789  to  its  dissolution  in  1792;  and  that  his 
majesty's  ambassador  was  not  recalled  from  Paris 
until  that  government  was  dissolved. 

7.  That  by   the    declaration    of   the    25th 
of  October,  1793,  his  majesty  demands  only  of 
France  that  some  legitimate  and  stable  govern- 
ment should  be  established,  and  that  his  majesty 
hoped  to  jfind  in  the  other  powers  engaged  with 
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BOOK  him  in  the  common  cause,  sentiments  and  views 

Y  Y 

\^-v^>  perfectly  conformable  to  his  own. 
179*'  8.  That  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
the  prosecution  of  it  was  considered  by  his  ma- 
jesty as  a  cause  of  general  concern,  in  which 
his  majesty  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  powers  united  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  alliance  or  interest. 

9.  That   it  does  not   appear,   in  this  cause 
of  general  concern,  that   his    majesty  has    re- 
ceived that  cordial  co-operation. 

10.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  appear  that 
many  of0those  powers  have  not  co-operated  with 
his  majesty ;  that  Russia  has  not  contributed  in  ' 
any  shape  to  the  support  of  this  common  cause ; 
that  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  have 
united  to  defend  themselves  against  any  attempts 
to  force  them  to  take  part  in  this  cause ;  that  the 
republics   of  Venice   and   Switzerland  remain 
neuter ;  and  that  Sardinia  is  subsidized  by  Great 
Britain  merely  to  enable  him  to  act  upon  the 
defensive. 

1 1 .  That  the  king  of  Prussia,  bound  by  the 
convention  of  July,  1793,  to  act  as  a  principal 
in  the  war,  in  the  most  perfect  concert  and  the 
most  intimate  confidence  with  his  majesty,  has, 
by  the  treaty  of  April  1 794,  obtained  the  grant 
of  an  enormous   subsidy  from  this  country  in 
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order  to  secure  his  farther  co-operation ;  and  that  BOOK 
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Great  Britain  is,  in  fact,  loaded  with  his  proper 

share  of  the  burden  of  a  war  which  is  said  to  be 
the  common  cause  of  every  civilized  state. 

12.  That  the  object  of  the  war,  as  originally 
professed  on   our  part,  viz.  the  restoration  of 
peace  on  terms  of  permanent  security,  is  now 
attainable — his    majesty  uniformly    abstaining 
from  any  interference  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France. 

13.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  by  proposing  to  France  equi- 
table and  moderate  conditions  of  reconciliation. 

14.  That  in  every  possible  case  it  is  equally 
desirable  that  his  majesty  should  make  an  explicit 
declaration  of  his  views ;   and  if  interference  is 
intended,  to  make  the  degree  of  that  interference 
precisely  known,  in  order  to  induce  such  parts  of 
the  French  nation  as  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  government  to  exert  themselves  with 
security. 

His  grace  expatiated  upon  these  propositions 
much  at  large,  and  with  great  pertinence  and 
propriety;  and  he  spoke  in  terms  of  generous 
approbation  of  the  amelioration  produced  in 
France  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  pri- 
mordial seeds  of  which  were  imported  from 
America.  Speculative  men,  he  said,  had  after- 
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BOOK,  wards  attempted  to  form  a  system  too  pure  for 
v-*-v— ^  the  present  state  of  society ;  but  time  would 
l?94>  have  softened  down  these  theories,  and  have 
made  it  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary structures  that  was  ever  formed  by  man. 
During  this  time,  excepting  some  trifling  disputes 
with  the  Germanic  princes  about  feudal  superior- 
ities in  Alsace,  nothing  happened  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  other  powers.  Yet  two  of  the  despo* 
tic  potentates  of  the  Continent  affected  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  with  alarm,  and  by 
means  of  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  the  horrors  which  have  followed. 
The  conduct  of  our  allies,  with  other  concurrent 
causes,  had  conspired  to  produce  a  second  revo- 
lution. And  subsequent  to  the  king's  death  he 
allowed  that  every  species  of  horror  had  passed 
on  the  devoted  scene  of  France.  But  had  not 
the  allied  powers  urged  them  on  to  all  these 
savage  acts  ?  Have  they  not  been  pressed  on 
from  murder  to  murder,  goaded,  set  upon  like 
beasts  of  prey,  and  rendered  desperate  in  the 
toil?  With  respect  to  the  question,  how  a 
permanent  peace  was  to  be  made  with  France, 
his  grace  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  force  of  the  epithet.  As  applied  to 
treaties  between  nations,  no  peace  had  ever  been, 
or  could  ever  be,  permanent  which  it  suited  the 
interest  and  inclination  of  either  party  to  break  j 
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and  a  peace  concluded  at  the  present  time  was  BOOK 
as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  at  any  other.     He 
then  proceeded  to  move  his  first  resolution. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  a  speech  of  great  violence, 
opposed  the  position  that  peace  could  with  safe- 
ty be  made  with  France.  His  lordship  main- 
tained>  that  we  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  France  till  they  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  give  security  to  mankind,  and 
that  the  part  Great  Britain  had  acted  became  a 
great  and  magnanimous  people. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  supported  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
observed,  that  four  years  ago  the  government 
was  acting  the  Drawcansir  in  defence  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  was  now  seen 
prize-fighting  for  the  re-establishment  of  de- 
spotism in  France.  His  grace  adverted  to  the 
request  made  by  the  French  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  mediate  between  them  and  Austria — an 
opportunity  never  to  be  recalled  :  and  which,  if 
embraced  with  cordiality  and  good  faith,  would 
have  placed  Europe  at  this  day  in  a  happy  state 
of  peace. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  opposed  the  motion  upon 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  improper  interference 
with  the  ROYAL  PREROGATIVE.  There  were,  he 
said,  no  hopes  of  a  permanent  peace  with  the 
French ;  the  speediest  method  of  obtaining  it 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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BOOK  would  be  by  a  change  in  that  government.     We 

XX 

\^^^/  were  justified  in  our  endeavours  to  effect  this  ob- 

J794-    ject  in  every  practicable  way  ;  and  their  making 

war  upon  us  unprovoked,  undoubtedly  gave  us 

new  rights;  and  this  none  who  understood  the 

luw  of  nations  could  possibly  call  in  question. 

Lord  Grenville  closed  the  debate  with  the 
false  and  daring  assertion,  that  m  no  former  war 
had  ministers  been  called  upon  to  state  the  spe- 
cific object  of  it ;  adding,  that  he  did  not  see 
why  we  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  France,  and  that  the  only  security 
ive  could  obtain  for  a  permanent  peace  was  in 
restoring  monarchy  to  France.— The  resolution 
moved,  which  could  not  be  fairly  met)  was 
evaded  by  the  question  of  adjournment. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Fox  introduced  into  the 
house  of  commons  a  series  of  resolutions  precisely 
similar  to  those  moved  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  in 
the  house  of  lords,  which  he  illustrated  and  de- 
fended with  his  wonted  ability.- — What  he  would 
particularly  insist  upon.,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was, 
that  we  had  entered  into  the  war  on  defensive 
principles,  and  were  called  upon  to  continue  it 
upon  other  principles;  and  that  the  people  were 
deluded  by  false  pretences  to  spend  their  blood 
and  money  for  purposes  which,  if  fairly  stated  to 
them  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  not  have 
consented  to.  He  remarked  that  in  all  the  con- 
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ventions  with  foreign  powers  Great  Britain  had  B  o  o  K 

W 

pledged  herself  not  to  lay  down  her  arms,  till  the  ^^^^ 
conquests  made  by  France  on  each  were  restored.  1 794- 
But  no  reciprocal  guarantee  had  been  required 
from  them  in  our  favor.  Thus  we  alone  were 
bound  to  continue  a  war  ad  internecionem,  and 
consequently  of  incalculable  duration. — Under 
such  views,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  conceived  it  his 
duty  to  propose  some  rational  means  of  pro- 
curing peace.  Experience  proved  that  govern- 
ments of  every  description  might  exist  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  without  mutual  injury,  but 
in  mutual  friendship.  Let  us  then  make  a  trial 
with  France.  The  advantages  we  had  gained 
might  indeed  be  of  eminent  use  in  negotiating  a 
peace,  but  could  not  in  the  least  conduce  to  the 
success  of  that  system  by  which  France  was  to 
be  destroyed.  If  the  present  proposition  was 
rejected,  let  the  determination  of  ministers  to  sub- 
vert the  existing  French  government  be  openly 
and  solemnly  avowed.  If  we  declared  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  monarchy,  we  might  then  be 
joined  by  its  partizans.  If  for  the  Constitution  • 
of  1791,  then  by  the  approvers  of  that  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Fox  adverted,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
vast  power  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  in- 
credible force  she  was  capable  of  exerting :  and 
from  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  campaign  on 
the  frontier  of  that  country,  and  of  the  myriads 

N    2 
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BOOK  of  men  in  arms,  he  inferred  the  conquest  of  France 
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^f-^^  to  be  more  desperate  than  ever.  As  to  any  disgrace 

tfS*'  that  might  be  supposed  to  attach  to  a  negotia* 
tion  with  the  present  rulers  of  France,  the  mini- 
ster could  not  have  forgotten  that  he  himself  had 
treated  with  M.  Chauvelin,  the  minister  of  the 
Jacobin  Republic,  and  lord  Aukland  with  general 
Dumouriez,  when  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 

:Mn  Pitt  alleged  in  reply,  that  it  was  not  the 
design  of  ministers  to  conquer,  but  to  save  France, 
and  to  restore  to  it  liberty  and  order,  instead 
of  anarchy  and  despair. — Should  we  attempt  to 
negotiate^  there  was  no  probability  that  the 
French  government  would  agree  to  any  terms 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  country.  As 
to  the  French  West  India  islands  forming  a  pro- 
,per  basis  for  negotiation,  he  would  rather  wish 
them  for  ever  lost  to  this  nation,  than  that 
.Jacobin  principles  should  remain  unsubdued. 
Upon  that  every  thing  dear  to  us  depended. 
.But  by  declaring  in  favor  of  any  particular  form 
of  government  to  be  eventually  established^  the 
downfall  of  the  present  system,  we  should  weaken 
the  general  confederacy  which  now  subsisted 
in  opposition  to  it ;  and  no  scheme  of  government 
.  that  might  be  substituted  could  be  so  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  Europe  as  that  severe  and 
sanguinary  despotism  which  actually  prevailed 
at  this  moment  in  France. 
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The  previous  question  being  at  length  moved  BOOK 
on  the  first  resolution,  it  was  carried  by  210  to  \^^^/ 
57  voices.  J79'*. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  termination  of  the  Motion  by 
session,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  an  account  of  dan  relative 
the  monies   issued  for  the  use  of  the  king  of 
Prussia — and  for  some  specific  information  re- 
specting the  troops  to  be  employed  by  him,  con^- 
formably  to  his  engagements  with  this  country. 
In  a  very  able  speech,  Mr,  Sheridan  called  upon 
ministers:  to  declare,  wherefore,  when  all  they 
had  asked  from  parliament  had  been  granted, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  excited  by  them  had 
ended  in  disgrace  and  disaster.     This  certainly 
demanded   enquiry.      What  services  had  been 
rendered  .to   Great   Britain    by    the   army    of 
Prussians  maintained  at  her  expense  ?  Was  the 
march  to   Paris   delayed    because   the   king  of 
Prussia  was  employed  in  massacring  the  Poles  ? 
And  would  this  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for,  not 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  late  alliance  ?  The 
object. of  the  war  as  avowed  by  ministers  was 
manifestly   unattainable;    he  wished  to  know  if 
they  were  still  resolved  to  .persevere  in  it ;  and 
whether  the  bloody  flag  was  to  be  hoisted,  in 
order  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  war  was  to 
be   carried  on   till   either    the   government   of 
France  was  exterminated,  or  England  fell  in  tl}e 

attempt.     Ministers  seemed  to  expect  that  the 

•*• 
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BOOK   house  would  give  them  credit  for  ability  in  fu- 

XX 

\^v^-s  ^ure  m  proportion  as  they  had  manifested  inca- 
3 79*>  pacity  during  the  past.  They  required  sup- 
port in  return  for  delusion,  and  confidence  as 
the  reward  of  disappointment. — On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Pitt  again  avowed  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  undoubt- 
edly the  destruction  of  the  Jacobin  government 
of  France ;  which  he  regarded  not  as  a  war  of 
extermination  or  conquest,  but  merely  for  the 
emancipation  of  that  unhappy  country :  and  the 
disappointments  experienced  by  the  allies,  were 
they  ten  times  greater  than  they  appeared  to  be 
in  the  exaggerated  statements  the  house  had  just 
heard,  made  not  an  atom  of  difference  as  to  the 
plan  which  prudence  pointed  out  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  realm.  He  absolutely 
refused  to  give  the  least  satisfaction  as  to  the 
object  of  the  motion ;  and  threw  out  some  in- 
jurious insinuations  as  to  the  motives  of  those 
persons  who  could  wish  such  questions  to  be 
answered  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign.  As 
ministers  were  responsible  to  parliament  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  any  premature  interference 
on  their  part  would  be  highly  improper. — Mr. 
Grey  appealed  to  the  house  whether  two  dis- 
astrous campaigns  were  not  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  folly  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
existing  government  of  France  ?  If  we  were 
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unable  to  make  the  least  impression,  even  during  BOOK 
a  rebellion  in  the  country,  what  was  to  be  expectr 
ed  from  any  future  efforts  ?  The  interference  of 
parliament  was,  he  said,  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  As  to  the  motion  before 
the  house,  it  went  merely  to  ascertain  a  matter 
of  fact,  whether  the  money  had  been  paid,  and 
whether  the  troops  stipulated  for  were  employed  ? 
This  was  said  to  be  a  secret :  and  it  was  indeed 
a  secret  why  the  treaty  had  been  entered  into  at 
all ;  a  secret  why  the  money  had  been  granted ; 
and  a  secret  where  the  troops  were  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success,  at 
length  indignantly  withdrew  his  motion. 

On  the  llth  of  July,  1794,  the  session  was 
terminated  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in 
which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  urge  his  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  persevere  with  increased 
vigor  and  exertion  in  the  present  arduous  con- 
test against  a  power  irreconcileably  hostile  in  its 
principles  and  spirit  to  all  regular  and  estab- 
lished government. 

Immediately  on  the  rising  of  parliament  va-  changes  in 
rious  alterations  in  the  administration  took  place.  ti<m.n 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  declared  president  of  the 
council,  in  the  room  of  the  justly  lamented  earl 
Camden ;  earl  Spencer  appointed  lord  privy-seal ; 
the  duke  of  Portland  made  third  secretary   of 
state;  and  Mr.Windham,  secretary  at  war.  Before 
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BOOK  the  close  of  the  year  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  pro- 
v^-v-^x  moted  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland  j  and  the 
J794-  earl  of  Mansfield,  late  lord  Stormont,  and  ne- 
phew to  the  famous  chief-justice  Mansfield,  lately 
deceased,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council.  Lord  Spencer  was,  by  a  happy  choice, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  lord 
Chatham,  brother  to  the  premier,  who  had  for 
some  years  occupied  that  important  department, 
by  a  change  very  beneficial  to  the  public,  was 
now  made  lord  privy-seal. 

When  the  chiefs  of  the  alarmists  went  over  to 
the  court,  it  was  understood  that,  upon  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  provision  should  be  made 
for  them  and  their  partizans,  which  was  now 
done  in  an  ample  manner.  But  no  amelioration 
of  the  general  system  was  discernible  in  conse- 
quence of  this  new  coalition  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  duke  of  Portland,  at  least,  did  not  appear 
in  a  light  more  dignified  or  disinterested  to  the 
public  at  large  by  his  acceptance  of  an  office 
which  he  himself  had,  fourteen  years  before, 
strenuously  labored  to  abolish,  as  superfluous 
in  itself,  and  affording  the  means  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence, and  that  under  a  minister  whose  ori- 
ginal appointment  his  grace  had  reprobated  as 
an  insult  on  parliament  and  the  nation.  Ten 
new  peers  were  also  created,  and  the  duke  of 
Portland's  services  still  farther  rewarded  with  a 
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blue  ribband,  and  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  BOOK 
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university  of  Oxford  *. 

As  the  campaign  of  1793  terminated  very  late 
in   the  year,  that   of  1794  did  not  commence  y=tt<;r  from 

J  the  duke  of 

early.      On  the   6th  of  January  the   duke  of  Bmnswic  to 

J  the  king  of 

Brunswic  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Prussia. 
king  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  announced  the  re- 
signation of  his  command,  stating  as  his  motive 
"  the  unhappy  experience  that  want  of  con- 
nection, distrust,  egotism,  and  a  spirit  of  cabal, 
had  disconcerted  the  measures  adopted  during 
the  two  last  campaigns."  He  speaks  still  more 
plainly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter,  saying 
— "  When,  instead  of  the  prevalence  of  an  una- 
nimous sentiment  and  the  same  principle,  each 
army  acts  separate  and  alone,  of  its  own  accord, 
without  any  fixed  plan,  without  unanimity  and 
without  principles,  the  consequences  are  such  as 
we  have  seen  at  Dunkirk,  at  Maubeuge,  and 
Landau.  Heaven  preserve  your  majesty  from 
great  misfortunes !" 

*  The  accumulation  of  honors  and  rewards  conferred  upon  this 
nobleman,  in  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  his  principles 
and  his  party,  produced  the  following  sarcastic  epigram,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  grace's  family  motto,  CRAIGNEZ  HONTE  : — 

When  the  first  Bentinck  warn'd  his  race 

Above  all  things  to  fear  disgrace, 

Did  his  prophetic  soul  foresee, 

PORTLAND,  thy  base  apostasy  ? 
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BOOK  It  is  probable  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  being 
totally  disappointed  in  his  selfish  and  unprin- 
cipled  views  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  vanquish- 
ed France,  had  already  determined  to  withdraw 

intrigues  of  himself  from  the  confederacy.  In  the  month  of 
°  February  certain  commissioners  from  the  French 
republic  arrived  at  Frankfort,  under  the  pretext 
of  negotiating  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners :  but 
the  marked  distinction  with  which  they  were 
treated,  with  the  long  and  secret  conferences 
which  they  held  with  general  Kalkreuth,  who  was 
known  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  indicated  a  treaty  of  very 
different  import  and  far  higher  moment.  Field- 
marshal  Mullendorf  succeeded  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswic  in  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army ; 
and  an  intimation  to  the  prince  of  Cobourg  that 
he  had  received  orders  from  his  court  to  march 
towards  Cologne  was  followed,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  by  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
German  empire,  announcing  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty's actual  secession  from  the  grand  confe- 
deracy. His  majesty  stated  "  the  incredible 
efforts  he  had  made  to  oppose  this  almost  un- 
conquerable enemy ;  that  he  had  made  every 
possible  sacrifice  to  the  common  cause  which 
the  natural  strength  of  Prussia  would  permit  -} 
and  that  he  is  able  no  longer  to  take  an  active 
part,jfr0w*  his  own  means,  without  ruining  his 
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own  dominions,  and  entirely  exhausting  the  pro-  BOOK 
perty  of  his  subjects.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
with  declaring  his  resolution  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  protection  of  the  empire,  and 
to  order  them  instantly  to  return  to  his  own 
dominions." 

The  British  minister,  whom  it  was  well  known 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  regarded  as  no  states- 
man, at  once  fell  into  the  snare,  and  that  famous 
treaty  of  subsidy  was  concluded,  conformably  to 
which  the  sum  of  near  two  millions  sterling  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  court  of  Berlin  for  the  service 
of  an  army  of  62,000  men,  to  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  his  Prussian  majesty's  own  appoint- 
ment. Every  article  in  this  treaty  betrayed  the 
folly  and  incapacity  of  the  British  ministry ;  and 
the  circumstance  alone  of  a  Prussian  general 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  was  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  agreement  totally  ineffectual. 
The  wealth  of  Britain  was  exhausted  to  pur- 
chase the  aid  of,  at  best,  a  nominal,  perhaps  a 
treacherous,  ally — one  already  known  to  be  de- 
void equally  of  honor  arid  of  honesty. 

A  general  council  of  war  was  convened  in  the 
month  of  March  at  Ath,  when  the  projected  ar- 
rangements of  the  campaign,  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  were  brought  forward  by  general 
Haddick.  A  main  article  of  this  plan  was,  that 
general  Clairfait,  an  Austrian  officer  of  great 


transaction*. 
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BOOK  ability  and  experience,  should  be  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  that 
the  duke  of  York  should  act  under  his  orders—- 
the prince  of  Cobourg  continuing  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  Imperial  army.  This  his  royal  high- 
ness refused  with  disdain  ;  and,  after  much  time 
lost  in  consulting  the  two  courts,  a  compromise 
was  at  length  effected,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  emperor  himself  should  take  the  field 
in  person,  and  that  in  him  should  be  vested  the 
supreme  command*.  On  the  9th  of  April  his 
Imperial  majesty  arrived  at  Brussels,  where  he 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  duke  of  Brabant. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Valenciennes,  where 
his  presence  diffused  at  least  the  appearance  of 
joy  j  and,  on  the  16th,  the  whole  army  was  re- 
viewed by  him  on  the  heights  above  Cateau. 
On  the  following  day  they  marched  in  eight 
columns  to  invest  Landreci,  The  French  as- 
sembled in  force  at  the  camp  of  Coesar,  near 
Cambray,  from  which  they  were,  on  the  23d, 

*  Possibly  the  duke  of  York  had  never  heard  that  Peter  the 
Great  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  his  own  army  ;  or  possibly 
his  ideas  of  greatness  might  be  different.  It  does  not  indeed 
appear  that  his  royal  highness  was  subject  to  the  orders  even  of 
the  Emperor.  His  language  in  his  dispatch  of  April  30lh,  is, 
"  the  emperor  has  desired  me  to  march  this  evening  to  St. 
Amand :''  and,  May  2,  tf  In  consequence  of  the  emperor's 
request  I  marched  from  the  camp  near  Cateau,  &c." 
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driven  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  investment  BOOK 

xx 
of  Landreci  immediately  took  place.     The  very 

next  day  a  general  assault  took  place  upon  the 
different  posts  of  the  allies  in  this  quarter  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  now  under  the  command  of 
general  Pichegru,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  which  embraced  the  whole  line 
of  frontier  from  Treves  to  the  sea.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  repulsed ;  but  the  post  of 
Moucron,  where  general  Clairfait  commanded, 
was  attacked  with  far  superior  force  by  Pichegru 
in  person,  and  carried,  after  a  brave  resistance. 
In  consequence  of  this  success  Courtray  and 
Menin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans. 
In  return,  the  fortress  of  Landreci,  which  had 
repelled  the  utmost  efforts  of , prince  Eugene  in  the  aiiiei. 
1712,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg, 
after  a  siege  of  no  Jong  duration. 

A  variety  of  severe  but  indecisive  conflicts 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months, 
interesting  only  to  readers  of  military  history. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  the  French  under 
general  Jourdain,  who  commanded  on  the  side 
of  the  Moselle,  passed  the  Sambre,  for  the  third 
time  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  and  after  be- 
ing twice  repulsed  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Charleroi.  The  danger  to  which  this  important 
place,  and  eventually  Brussels  itself,  was  ex- 
posed, determined  the  prince  of  Cobourg  to 
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BOOK  make  one  grand  effort  for  its  relief.     On  the 
xx. 

21st  he  reached  Ath,  and  on  the  24th  effected  a 

junction  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
and  general  Beaulieu,  who  commanded  in  that 
quarter.  The  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
under  general  Jourdain,  was  strongly  posted  at 
tms  tmie  m  tne  vicinity  of  Fleurus,  a  place  al- 
ready famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Charleroi ;  on  whom,  upon  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  the  prince  of  Cobourg  hazarded  a 
general  attack.  The  battle  continued  with  un- 
abating  fury  till  near  the  close  of  the  day,  by 
which  time  the  allied  army  was  defeated  in  every 
part,  and  forced  with  immense  loss  to  retreat  to 
Halle,  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
This  was  a  great  and  decisive  victory.  But 
Charleroi,  with  a  view  to  save  which  this  bloody 
action  was  fought,  had,  as  subsequently  appear- 
ed, surrendered  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and 
Brussels  fell;,  without  further  resistance,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy". 

Continued  General  Ciairfait  was  equally  unfortunate  on 
the  opposite  side.  Ypres,  the  key  of  Western 
Flanders,  was  besieged  by  50,000  men,  com- 
manded by  general  Moreau.  After  a  series  of 
engagements,  in  which  the  French  were  almost 
uniformly  victorious,  the  Austrians  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  Ghent,  and  Ypres  sur- 
rendered on  the  l?th  of  June.  The  emperor, 
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with  his  military  favorite,  general  Mack,  now  in  BOOK 
utter  despair  of  success,  left  the  army,  after  hav- 
ing in  vain  issued  proclamation  after  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  rise  in  a  mass  in  order  to  repel  the 
invaders. 

During  this  time  the  duke  of  York  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  a  separate  command  at  Tournay, 
a  position  which  recent  events  made  wholly  un- 
tenable :  it  was  therefore  evacuated,  the  duke 
with  his  army  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Ant- 
werp. What  service  was  rendered  to  the  com- 
mon cause  by  the  British  troops  while  stationed 
at  Tournay  does  not  clearly  appear ;  at  Fleurus 
they  might  perhaps  have  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  day  :  and  it  is  observable  that  the  duke  re- 
presents in  his  own  dispatch  of  the  24th  of  June, 
as  very  hazardous  his  position  before  Tournay 
subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  prince  of 
Cobourg. 

No  sooner  was  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands 
thus  decided^  than  lord  Moira  arrived  from  Eng- 
land with  a  reinforcement  of  lOjOOO  men  at 
Ostend,  the  gallant  remains  of  that  army,  wasted 
by  long  confinement  on  board  the  transports,  by 
sickness,  and  chagrin,  which  had  been  destined  to 
re-establish  royalty  in  Brittany.  This  able  officer 
found  his  situation  very  critical,  the  French  be- 
ing in  possession  of  the  country  on  all  sides  of 
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BOOK  him.     It  was  deemed  necessary  immediately  to 

JwJ\* 

<~*-v-^>  evacuate  the  town,  and  endeavour  to  force  his 
way,  without  tents  or  baggage,  through  the 
enemy,  to  join  the  army  of  the  allies,  which,  by 
great  and  skilful  exertion,  he  accomplished  on 
the  8th  of  July:  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
amounting  to  150  sail,  with  the  ammunition, 
stores,  &c.  on  board,  took  their  departure  for 
Flushing.  Thus  Ostend,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  Tournay  and  Ghent,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

In  the  different  and  partial  engagements 
which  had  taken  place  between  general  Pichegru 
and  the  prince  of  Cobourg  since  the  fatal  battle 
of  Fleurus,  the  former  had  greatly  the  advantage. 
Mons,  Oudenarde,  and  Nieuport,  places  widely 
distant,  and,  soon  after,  Mechlin,  surrendered  to 

Dangerous  the  republican  arms.  Antwerp  itself  wras  no 
°  longer  considered  as  a  safe  retreat.  In  this 
exigency  the  stadtholder  solicited  the  States- 
General  to  make  an  extraordinary  levy  through- 
out the  provinces,  but  without  effect.  Dis- 
affection, distrust,  or  at  best  apathy,  every  where 
prevailed,  and  a  speedy  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  apprehended. 

About  the  middle  of  July  general  Kleber  took 
possession  of  Louvain,  after  defeating  general 
Clairfait,  who  had  possession  of  the  famous 
camp  of  the  Montagne-de-Fer.  The  last  hope  of 
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the  allies,  that  of  forming  a  line  of  defence  from  BOOK 
Antwerp  to  Namur,  was  relinquished — Namur 
being,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  abandoned  by 
general  Beaulieu ;  and  on  the  24th  the  French 
took  quiet  possession  of  Antwerp,  the  allies  hav- 
ing previously  set  fire  to  the  immense  magazines 
deposited  there.  Great  quantities  of  stores  and 
ammunition  nevertheless,  in  different  parts,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sluys  made  a 
bra  ve^  resistance,  but  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
six  weeks,  the  garrison,  by  a  novelty  in  this 
strange  campaign,  marching  out  with  the  honors 
of  war.  The  strong  towns  still  occupied  by  the 
allies  on  the  French  territory,  Landreci,  Quesnoy, 
Conde,  and  Valenciennes,  being  now  completely 
insulated,  successively  reverted,  almost  without 
resistance,  to  their  former  possessors. 

A  report  presented  at  this  period  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  to  the  Convention  thus 
emphatically  concludes :  "  Thus  fade  away  for 
ever  all  the  chimerical  hopes  of  all  our  enemies ; 
and  thus  have  the  ephemeral  successes  of  Eu- 
rope produced  only  shame  to  her,  and  glory  to 
us.  What !  cannot  all  Europe  conquer  France  ? 
that  country  which  has  been  said  to  be  only  a 
chasm  in  the  map  of  Europe  ?  Wait,  legislators — 
the  combined  powers  have  only  deferred  their 
formidable  designs,  and  next  year  they  are  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Paris/' 

VOL.  ix.  o 
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BOOK       The  army  under  the  duke  of  York  was,   at 
xx. 

the  beginning  of  August,  stationed   at  Breda, 

whence,  for   greater  security,  they  quickly  re- 
treated towards  Bois-le-Due.     But  the  French 
forces  now  re-collected  under  general  Pichegru 
advancing  rapidly  upon  them,  to  the  number  of 
80,000  men,  about  the  middle   of  September, 
the  duke  crossed  the  Maese,  and  took  a  fresh 
position  near  Grave,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
October  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Nime- 
guen.     Towards  the  end  of  the  month  his  royal 
highness  passed  the  Waal,  leaving  general  Wal- 
moden  with  a  corps  to  cover  the  town  of  Nime- 
guen,  which  was  evacuated  in  great  confusion, 
and  with  much  loss,  on  the  7th  of  November. 
Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  and,  after  a  resistance  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  Grave,  were  suc- 
cessively reduced.    Scarcely  could  the  allies  now 
stand  any  where  even  upon  the  defensive,  much 
less  form  any  rational  or  feasible  plan  for  re- 
covering their  stupendous  losses. 

During  the  operations  of  general  Pichegru  in 
Dutch  Flanders,  the  Austrian  general  La  Tour 
was  totally  defeated  by  general  Jourdain  near 
Liege,  which  city,  and  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Juliers,  were  occupied  by  the  French.  That 
able  commander  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  was  at 
this  period,  in  consequence,  as  believed,  of  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  coart  of  London,  whose 
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projects  military  and  civil  he  held  in  avowed  con-  BOOK 
tempt,  dismissed  suddenly  from  his  high 
painful  pre-eminence  :  and  his  successor,  general 
Clairfait,  after  the  most  gallant  efforts,  was  com- 
pelled early  in  October  to  repass  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne.  The  French  pursued  the  Imperial 
troops  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river  ;  and  as 
the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  embarked,  the 
question  was  loudly  and  insultingly  asked,  if 
that  was  the  road  to  Paris  ? 

About  the  end  of  September  the  siege  of 
Maestricht  was  formally  commenced,  and  lasted 
to  the  beginning  of  November,  during  which  in- 
terval the  attack  and  defence  were  conducted 
with  heroic  bravery.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
filled  with  balls,  bombs,  and  shells,  and  scarcely 
was  a  place  of  safety  left  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  city.  Two  thousand  buildings,  public  and 
private,  were  said  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  general 
storm  was  intended  on  the  4th  of  November, 
when  the  governor,  moved  by  the  situation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  magi- 
strates, consented  to  articles  of  capitulation  with 
general  Kleber,  who  entered  the  place  on  the 
same  day. 

After  this  conquest  the  French  armies  enjoyed  General  Pi- 
some  weeks  of  comparative  repose ;  but  general  passes  the 

Maese    and 

Pichegru  had   still   greater  designs  in  contem-Waaif 
plation,  and  only  waited  for  the  advantage  of 

o  2 
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BOOK  the  frost  which  set  in  with  unusual  rigor  about 
v^^O  the  middle  of  December.  In  the  course  of  a 
179*-  week  the  Maeseand  the  Waal  were  frozen  over, 
and  on  the  27th  a  strong  column  of  French 
crossed  the  former  of  those  rivers,  while  another 
corps  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Bommel. 
But  the  French  general  did  not  make  his  grand 
movement  till  the  10th  of  January,  1795,  when 
the  main  body  of  his  forces  crossed  the  Waal  at 
different  points,  and  made  a  general  attack  upon 
the  lines  of  the  allies,  extending  between  Nime- 
guen  and  Arnheim,  under  the  command  of 
general  Walmoden,— the  duke  of  York  having 
before  this  time  prudenth  returned  to  England. 
Disastrous  The  allies  were  defeated  in  every  quarter.  A 
thereEogii»h  precipitate  retreat  was  ordered  towards  Amcrsfort 
and  Deventer.  In  this  retreat,  which  differed 
little  from  a  flight,  the  wretched  fugitives  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  distress  which  it  is 
possible  for  human-nature  to  suffer.  From  the 
want  of  common  necessaries  in  the  allied  army,  a 
dreadful  sickness  and  mortality  prevailed,  and 
the  harassed  and  dispirited  troops,  exposed  to 
the  intense  severity  of  the  weather,  the  drifting 
snow,  and  heavy  falls  of  sleet  and  rain,  almost 
without  clothing,  frequently  without  sustenance, 
without  medicines,  without  tents,  littered  down 
in  cold  and  damp  churches  and  other  public 
buildings,  expired  daily  and  nightly  by  hun- 
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dreds,  the  compassionable  victims  of  a  fatal  and  j$  o  o  K 
unparalleled  delusion*. 

This  last  retreat  was  equivalent  to  a  formal 
surrender  of  Holland  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  vain  had  the  stadtholder  endea- 
voured by  manifestoes  and  proclamations  to  in- 
duce the  Dutch  nation  to  rise  in  a  mass  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  He  who  had  long  been 
the  object  of  their  hatred  now  became  no  less  so 
of  their  contempt.  Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  and 

*  General  Harcourt,  in  his  dispatch  of  January  21,  from 
Deventer,  expresses  to  the  commander  in  chief  his  satisfaction 
at  having  burnt  all  the  vessels  containing  forage  and  stores  upon 
the  Leek,  and  effecting  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  ammuni- 
tion contained  in  fifteen  ordnance  vessels  at  Rotterdam.— It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  immense  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  A  private  letter  from 
an  officer,  dated  from  Osnaburg,  February  13,  says,  "  The  suf- 
ferings and  loss  of  the  army  have  been  dreadful  :  In  one  of  our 
marches  during  the  night  over  a  large  frozen  morass,  where  an 
accident  obliged  me  to  remain  behind  the  army  for  near  an 
hour,  my  only  direction  when  the  dawn  came,  to  point  the  route 
the  army  had  taken,  was  the  miserable  victims  that  were  lying 
every  where  dead  or  dying  of  cold,  famine,  and  fatigue,  in  the 
road  the  army  had  marched.  The  frost  was  most  intense} 
and  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  wretched  groups  I 
passed  still  ring  in  my  ears.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  horrors  of 
that  night.  Our  loss  in  stores  is  beyond  all  credibility.  The 
quantity  of  every  description  destroyed  at  Helvoetsluys,  Rot- 
terdam, Doesburg,  and  Deventer,  exceeds  all  calculation.  No 
defeat  could  have  more  disastrous  consequences  than  this  un- 
fortunate retreat  has  been  attended  with." 
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BOOK  Dort,  surrendered  to  the  French  without  resist- 

xx 
\^^^/  mice  ;    and  the  stadtholder  with  his  family,  not 

J704.  without  difficulty,  and  attended  by  all  the  marks 
of  popular  resentment  during  his  short  abode  at 
the  Hague,  made  his  escape  in  an  open  boat 
from  Scheveling  on  the  19th  of  January.  On 
tne  succeeding  day  general  Pichegru,  who  had 
c°n"  conducted  himself  with  uniform  mildness  and 
moderation,  made  his  public  entry  into  Am- 
sterdam ;  and,  by  order  of  the  States-General, 
every  other  fortress  in  the  republic  opened  its 
gates  to  the  French.  On  the  27th  of  January 
the  provisional  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Holland  assembled,  and  a  decree  immediately 
passed  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  stadtholderate, 
and  for  the  establishment,  under  the  protection 
of  the  republic  of  France,  of  a  new  provisional 
government  for  the  United  Provinces. — SUCH  was 
the  termination  of  this  ever-memorable  camp 
aign,  conceived  on  the  part  of  the  British  mi- 
nistry in  the  spirit  of  madness,  and  conducted  in 
that  of  the  most  complete  imbecility. 

The  events  of  the  war  in  which  the  Austrians 
and  the  auxiliary  army  of  Prussians  on  the  side 
of  the  Moselle  were  engaged,  during  these 
transactions  in  the  Low  Countries,  are  of  little 
comparative  moment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  May,  the  Prussian  gene- 
ral, Mullendorf,  who  was  obliged  to  make  some 
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slight  show  of  co-operation,  surprised  the  French  BOOK 
in  their  entrenchments  at  Keyserslautern,  and  de- 
featcd  them  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  month 
of  July  the  French  in  their  turn,  under  the  brave 
general  Desaix,  attacked  the  Prussians,  and  car- 
ried, amid  a  terrible  fire,  the  important  posts 
occupied  by  prince  Hohenloe  on  the  Platoberg, 
a  high  mountain  in  the  territory  of  Deux-Ponts. 
In  a  few  days  they  repeated  theif  attack  upon  the 
whole  chain  of  posts  from  Neustadt  to  the  Rhine 
with  splendid  success,  and  both  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  each  reproaching  the  other,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 
The  Imperial  army  re-crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Prussians  retired  towards  Guntersbloom  and 
Mentz.  The  recent  acquisition  of  Keyser* 
slautern  was  abandoned  to  the  republicans,  who 
again  occupied  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  and 
Treves  :  and  this  was  the  whole  equivalent  re- 
ceived from  the  king  of  Prussia  in  return  for  tt» 
enormous  subsidy  of  two  millions  granted  by 
the  British  parliament  to  that  selfish,  crafty*  and 
unprincipled  monarch,  who,  in  a  note  trans* 
mittedto  the  circles  of  Fran'conia  and  Suabia; 
indignantly  complained  "  that  the  Imperial 
court  had  put  a  false  construction  upoa  the 
treaty  with  England,  who,  though  pledged  to 
pay  the  subsidy,  had  no  right  to  dispose  at  her. 
pleasure  of  the  Prussian  army."  •  •  • 
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BOOK       On  the  side  of  Spain  and  Italy  also  the  armies 
of  the  republic  were  eminently  successful.    Dur- 

tf 

ing  the  campaign  of  1793,  the  Spaniards  had 
Campaign  entered  France,  and  meeting  with  little  opposi- 
suid  lnaiuty!  tion  had  captured  the  city  of  Bellegarde,  and 
obtained,  in  various  engagements,  some  in- 
decisive advantages :  but  the  republicans,  who 
were  at  first  compelled  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, became  at  length  the  assailants.  In  the 
month  of  November  they  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
February  following  a  battle  was  fought  near  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  in  which  the  French  were  con- 
querors. In  the  month  of  May  another  victory 
was  gained  near  Ceret ;  and  soon  afterwards  a 
third,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  former 
two,  over  the  principal  Spanish  army  posted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Collioure,  by  general  Dugommier, 
the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  artillery  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  A  column  was 
ordered  by  the  Convention  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  this  exploit.  The  cities  of  Urgel, 
St.  Elmo,  and  Bellegarde,  so  recently  captured, 
surrendered  to  the  armies  of  France,  conducted 
by  the  heroic  Dugommier.  The  Spaniards  also, 
under  their  general,  the  count  de  1'Union,  fought 
with  great  bravery,  but  were  overpowered  by 
superior  skill  and  numbers.  Soon  after  the  re- 
capture of  Bellegarde,  general  Dugommier  pb- 
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tallied  another  signal  victory,  but  was,  at  the  BOOK 
close  of  it,  unfortunately  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell.     His  death  was  avenged  in  a  short 
time  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  gallant  op- 
ponent, the  count  de  FUqion.     On  the  western 
side  great  advantages  were  gained  by  general 
Moncey,  and  the  towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St. 
Sebastian  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  the 
city  of  Pampeluna   itself  was  menaced  with  a 
siege,  and  a  deep  and  dangerous  impression  made 
upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pyrenean  frontier. 
In  Italy,  to  use  the  inflated  style  of  M.  Barrere 
in  his  report  to  the  Convention,  victory  was  also 
in  a  state  of  permanence.    The  Piedmontese  had, 
at  the  command  of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  risen 
in  a  mass  ;  but,  being  destitute  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  liberty,  they  constituted   a  body  without  a 
soul.     The  French  forced  the  famous  pass   of 
Mount  Ceni-,  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
territory    of   Oneglia,    and    made    themselves 
masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  open  country  of 
Piedmont. 

Jt  is  now  time  to  avert  our  eyes  from  scenes  Naval  trans- 
of  disaster  and  disgrace,  and  to  take  a  concise 
view  of  the  naval  war,  in  which  England  main- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  world  her  great  and 
wonted  superiority.  A  very  formidable  arma- 
ment, destined  to  act  in  the  West  Indies  under 
the  command  of  two  most  distinguished  and 


actions. 
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BOOK  gallant  officers,  sir  Charles  Grey  and  sir  John 
Jervis,  rendezvoused  early  in  the  year  in  Carlisle- 
bay  at  Barbadoes,  whence  they  sailed,  on  the 

conquest  of  3d  of  February,  to  the  attack  of  Martinico, 
which  surrendered,  after  a  resolute  resistance  of 
seven  weeks.  Fort  Royal  was  carried  by  escalade 
with  extraordinary  exertions  of  valor,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  captain  Faulkner  of  the 
Zebra,  who  entered  the  harbour  through  the  fire 
of  all  the  batteries,  and  laid  his  sloop  alongside 
the  walls.  Astonished  at  his  audacity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  naval  armament  soon  coming  into 
view,  the  fort  struck  its  colors  to  the  Zebra,  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  that  the  land  forces, 
under  colonel  Symes,  forced  and  entered  the 
town  triumphantly  on  the  opposite  side*. — 
About  the  dame  period  Cape  Tiburon,  and  some 
other  posts  in  St.  Domingo,  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  colonel  Whitlock  and  commodore 
Ford.  No  sooner  was  the  reduction  of  Martinico 
effected  than  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and 

of  St.  Lucia  landed  on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  which  capi- 

and  Guada- 

tulated  on  the  4th  of  April ;  and  upon  the  llth 
of  the  same  month  the  fleet  and  army  arrived 
off  Guadaloupe,  which,  after  a  short  but  brave 
defence,  surrendered,  with  its  dependencies,  on 
the  20th.  After  these  glorious  successes  sir 

*  Vide  official  accounts. 
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Charles   Grey   returned  to   Martinico,  leaving  BOOK 
general  Dundas,   brother  to   the   minister,  an 

O  . 

officer  of  distinguished  merit,  to  command  at 
Guadaloupe.  The  sequel  of  the  history  of  this 
expedition  is  less  flattering.  General  Dundas 
died  of  the  fever  incident  to  the  climate,  at 
Guadaloupe,  after  a  few  days  illness,  early  in 
June.  This  great  loss  was  followed  by  other 
disastrous  circumstances.  A  French  squadron 
appeared  off  the  island,  June  the  5th,  from 
which  a  body  of  troops  landing  under  the  com- re 
mand  of  a  most  daring  and  skilful  leader,  Victor 
Hugues,  attacked  Fort  Flenr  d'Epee,  Avhich  they 
carried  by  storm ;  and  the  English  retreated  with 
considerable  loss  to  Fort  Louis.  This  also  was 
soon  evacuated ;  and  the  troops,  shattered  and 
disheartened,  took  refuge  in  Basse-terre.  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
attempt,  sailed  from  St.  Kitt's  with  all  the  force 
he  could  collect,  and,  landing  on  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe  on  the  19th  of  June,  he  made  an 
attempt,  July  2,  on  the  post  of  Point-a-Petre ; 
but  fortune,  upon  this  occasion,  was  not  propi- 
tious, and  the  general  was,  after  great  efforts  of 
valor,  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  600  men.  Upon 
this  the  forces  were  re-embarked ;  and  Basse- 
terre, after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  with 
the  whole  island  and  its  dependencies,  again  re- 
verted to  France. 
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BOOK       In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  important 

xx 
v^^-v-^  conquest   was  effected  of  Port  au  Prince,  the 

1794-  chief  of  the  French  settlements  on  the  western 
side  of  St.  Domingo.  The  English  flag  was 
erected  on  the  fort  by  brigadier-general  Whyte, 
who  commanded  on  this  expedition,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  king's  birth-day.  This  trivial 
circumstance  inspired '  the  delusive  hope  "  that 
the  entire  island  would  shortly  be  reduced  to  his 
majesty's  dominion."  „ 
Conquest  of  The  prosTess  of  the  English  arms  in  the 

Corsica. 

Mediterranean,  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of 
Toulon,  was  also  flattering.  Early  in  the  month 
of  February,  1794,  lord.  Hood  proceeded  for 
Corsica,  which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  against 
the  Convention,  tfye  insurgents  being  excited 
to  this  resistance  by  the  English  influence,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  antient  and  popular  chief, 
Paschal  Paoli,  who  had  been  some  years  since  re- 
stored to  his  country  with  honor  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  Mortella,  Tornelli,  and  St. 
Fiorenza,  being  successively  surrendered  or  eva- 
cuated, the  Corsicans  who  adhered  to  the  French 
interest  retreated  to  Bastia,  which  resisted  the 
united  efforts  of  tl^e  Anglo-Corsicans  and  Eng- 
lish till  the  24th  of  May,  when  it  capitulated  on 
honorable  terms  ;  and  the  whole  island,  except- 
ing Calvi,  which  held  out  till  August,  submitted 
to  the  English.  This  appears. to  have  been  the 
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favorite  conquest  of  the  war.  Letters  of  con-  BOOK 
vocation  were  forthwith  issued  for  the  Assembly 
of  the  General  Consulta  to  be  held  at  Corte,  the 
antient  capital  of  Corsica,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of 
June  1794,  of  which  general  Paoli  was  elected 
president.  The  representatives  of  the  Corsican 
nation  immediately  vot^ed  the  union  of  Corsica 
with  the  British  crown,  and  a  constitutional  act 
was  framed  extremely  similar  to  the  French 
model  of  1791,  which  had  been  so  lately  branded 
by  lord  Aukland,  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  as 
the  work  of  miscreants,  and  the  offspring  of  pre- 
sumption and  vanity.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  repre- 
sentative  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  formally  accept- Great  Bri- 

tam    accepts 

ed  this  act  on  his  part,  and  immediately  assumed the  «ift  of 

the  crown  of 

the  magnificent  title  of  Viceroy.      "  Our  minds  Corsica  from 

a  Corsican 

have  been  prepared  by  PROVIDENCE,"  said  his  convention. 
Excellency,  "  for  the  fate  which  awaited  us.  The 
event  of  this  happy  day  is  only  the  completion 
of  wishes  we  had  previously  formed.  To-day  our 
hands  are  joined,  but  our  hearts  have  long  been 
united ;  and  our  motto  should  be — Amid  e  non 
dl  'Centura. " 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  demo- 
cratic form  of  monarchy,  which  gratuitously 
granted  more  than  had  even  been  asked  by  the 
most  daring  reformers  of  Britain,  were — the 
establishment  of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage — 
the  dissolution  of  the  legislative  body  at  th$  end 
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BOOK  of  two  years — no  senate  or  house  of  nobles— 

Y  Y" 

x^ *^^s  municipalities  chosen  by   the   people   in  every 
1794'    piece  or  district  ;  and,  lastly,  the  unlimited  right 
of  toleration  without  tests  or  penal  laws. 

Far  from  admitting,  as  was  formally  required 
of  America,  the  unlimited  and  unconditional 
power  of  the  British  legislature  to  make  laws  for 
Corsica  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  the  Constitutional 
Act  merely  and  coldly  says,  "  That  the  parlia- 
ment of  Corsica  will  always  manifest  its  readiness 
and  deference  to  adopt  all  regulations,  consistent 
with  its  present  constitution,  which  shall  be 
enacted  by  his  majesty  in  his  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  extension  and  advantage 
of  the  external  commerce  of  the  empire  and 
its  dependencies ;"  which  concession  plainly 
amounted  to  an  affirmation  of  the  right  of  the 
Corsican  parliament  to  reject  such  regulations  as 
should  not  appear  to  them  to  have  this  tendency. 
The  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not 
only  implied  in  the  formation  of  this  constitu- 
tion, by  a  national  convention  "  possessed,"  as 
the  preamble  of  the  act  says,  "  of  a  specific 
authority  for  this  purpose,"  but  expressly  re- 
cognised ;  for  the  viceroy,  in  declaring  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  "  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
king  of  Corsica,  George  III.  king  of  Great 
Britain,"  says,  "  If  his  majesty,  therefore,  accepts 
the  crown  which  you  have  agreed  to  offer  him,  if 
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is  because  he  is  determined  to  protect,  and  never  BOOK 

xx. 
to  enslave,  those  from  whom  he  receives  it ;  and, 

above  all,  because  it  is  given,  and  not  seized 
upon  by  violence."  Upon  the  whole,  according 
to  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Burke  and  the  other 
virulent  declaimers  against  the  French  consti- 
tution and  the  mode  of  its  establishment  had  so 
long  labored  to  inculcate,  this  was  a  most 
Jacobinical  transaction  in  all  its  relations.  But 
men  of  a  diiferent  description  saw  in  it  a  noble, 
though  unintentional,  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  French  revolution  was  origin  - 
ally  founded  were  perfectly  just ;  and  that  all 
the  dreadful  evils  consequent  upon  it  arose  not 
from  the  principles  themselves,  but  from  the  op- 
position made  to  their  establishment.  By  this 
transaction  another  crown,  such  as  it  was,  de- 
volved  upon  the  head  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  the  advantage  which  the  people  of 
Britain  were  to  reap  from  this  political  con-  . 
nection  with  Corsica  never  having  been  explain- 
ed, must  remain  among  the  deep  and  inscrutable 
arcana  of  government. 

In  the  mouth  of  May,  the  Brest  fleet,  amount^  victory  Ob- 
ing  to  twenty-six,  afterwards  increased  to  thirty,  tiiTBrcT' 
tfiil  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Howe.* 
Villaret,  anxious  for  the  fate,  of  a  large  convoy 
from  America^  ventured  to  put  to  sea,  though  it 
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BOOK,  was  known  that  lord  Howe,  the  British  admiral* 

xx 
\^-^j  with  a  superior  force,  from  which,  however,  he 

1 794-    was  obliged  to  detach  a  squadron  of  six  ships  of  the 
line  as  convoy  with  the  East  India  fleet  to  Cape 
Finisterre,  was  cruizing  off  the  harbour  to  inter- 
cept it.     Early  on  the  28th,  and  before  the  de- 
tached squadron  had  rejoined  the  Admiral,  the 
fleets  came  in  view ;  and,  after  some  distant  fir- 
ing, the  English  commander  having  by  his  master- 
ly manoeuvres  at  length  gained  the  weather-gage 
of  the  enemy,  bore  down  upon  them  with  full 
sail  on  the  1st  of  June.     A  close  and  desperate 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  hostile  fleets 
exhibited  prodigies  of  valor.     To  use  the   ex- 
pression of  St.  Andre  the  French  commissioner 
on   board — "  the  contest   was   maintained   not 
merely  with  courage,  but  fury;  it  was  the  con- 
tention of  Rome  and  Carthage."     Several  ships 
on  both  sides  were  dismasted;  and  the  carnage, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  dread - 
•  ful.     Le  Vengeur,  of  seventy- four   guns,  went 
down  during  the  action ;  and  while  the  lower- 
deck  ports  were  actually  under  water,  and  de- 
struction was  inevitable,  the  air  resounded  with 
the  cry  of  VIVE  LA  REFUBLIQUE  !  At  length  the 
French  admiral,  finding  the  contest  too  unequal, 
crowded  off,  and  was  followed  by  those  of  his 
ships  in  a 'condition  to  carry  sail.     Of  the  others, 
six  remained  in  possession  of  the  British  admiral, 
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and  were  brought  safe  into  Plymouth.  The  BOOK 
French  were  consoled  in  some  degree  for  this 
humiliating  defeat  by  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject  for  which  they  risked  the  engagement :  their 
American  convoy,  amounting  to  160  sail,  valued 
at  five  millions  sterling,  and  conveying  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  provisions  and  naval  stores, 
arrived  safe  in  port  a  few  days  after  the  engage- 
ment, eluding  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Montague, 
who  on  his  return  with  the  squadron  from  Cape 
Finisterre  had  taken  his  station  off  the  harbour 
of  Brest. 

During  this  summer  wonderful  changes  took  Proceedings 

.  ...  .  -oftheFrench 

place  in,  the  interior  state  and  government  or  convention. 
France.  Scarcely  had  the  republican  party  in 
1792  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitution, than  they  became  themselves  divided 
into  two  opposite  and  inveterate  factions,  that  of 
the  Gironde  and  that  of  the  Mountain.  The 
latter  had  no  sooner  enjoyed  a  horrid  and  san- 
guinary triumph  over  their  unfortunate  op- 
ponents than  a  second  division  was  observed  j 
and  the  contest,  equally  violent  with  the  former, 
now  lay  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cor- 
deliers. In  the  midst,  however,  of  scenes  of 
terror  and  of  death,  there  are  to  be  found  some 
incidents  which  tend  to  soothe  and  solace  the 
feelings  of  afflicted  humanity.  On  the  3d  of 
February,  1794,  three  deputies  from  the  island 
VOL.  ix.  p 
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BOOK  of  St.  Domingo,  one  of  whom  was  a  negro,  and 
the  others  gens-de-couleur,  were  received  by 
the  Convention  as  the  representatives  of  the 
colony.  On  the  succeeding  day  one  of  the  de- 
puties gave  an  affecting  account  of  the  troubles 
of  this  island ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  concluded 
than  La  Croix  eagerly  moved  the  entire  abolition 
of  slavery  within  the  dominions  of  France.  The 
National  Convention  rose  spontaneously  to  de- 
cree the  proposition,  and  the  men  of  colour  were 
all  adopted  into  the  number  of  French  citizens. 
The  prodigies  of  valor  performed  by  the  re- 
publican armies,  and  the  successes  achieved  by 
them  during  the  latter  months  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  in  some  degree  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
confederate  princes ;  and  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  at  this  period  it  appears  that 
some  secret  advances  had  been  made  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  to  establish  a  truce  for  two  years  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers.  In  a  report  made 
by  Barrere,  early  in  the  month  of  February, 
from  the  committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  de- 
clared, "  that  the  coalesced  kings  were  willing 
provisionally  to  acknowledge  the  French  re- 
public." This  was  followed  by  loud  bursts  of 
laughter.  "  Well,"  said  the  orator,  "  let  us 
provisionally  destroy  all  tyrannical  govern- 
ments." The  bursts  of  laughter  changed  to 
acclamations  of  applause.  A  few  days  after- 
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wards  the  president  of  the  Convention,  adverting  BOOK 
to  this  proposition,  exclaimed,  "  What  singular 
generosity  is  this  towards  a  nation  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  souls,  which  has  1,200,000  heroes  in 
arms !  Depend,  citizens,  on  the  incorruptible 
mountain.  It  is  against  this  rock  that  our 
enemies  are  wasting  their  strength  !"  Such  was 
the  unshaken  and  well-founded  confidence,  which 
in  the  midst  of  internal  discord  and  distraction 
was  placed  by  the  existing  government  of  France 
in  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the  Cordeliers  were 
Hebert,  Ronsin,  Anarcharsis  Clootz,  styled  the 
Apostle  of  Atheism,  &c.— men  who,  to  conciliate 
the  populace,  adopted  the  wildest  theories,  de- 
cried all  religion,  preached  equality  in  the  ab- 
surdest  extent,  and  recommended  publicly  an 
agrarian  law.  In  the  beginning  of  March  the 
Table  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cordeliers,  was  covered  with  a  black  crape ;  and 
Hebert,  from  the  tribune  of  the  society,  affirmed 
that  tyranny  existed  in  the  republic.  This  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  Robespierre. 
Virtue  and  ferocity  were  declared  in  the  Conven- 
tion, by  the  wretch  Couthon,  to  be  the  requisite 
order  of  the  day.  On  the  25th  March,  Hebert, 
Ronsin,  Clootz,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
association,  were  arrested,  and  brought  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  of  course  con- 
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were  followed  by  those  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
Chabot,  Bazire,  Julien  of  Toulouse,  Herault. 
Sechelles,  and  other  popular  deputies  of  the  Con- 
vention, on  pretence  of  their  having  engaged 
in  counter-revolutionary  projects.  But  what 
excited  still  more  amazement  was  the  arrest  of 
Danton,  Philippeaux,  and  Camille  Desmoulins, 
&c.  on  the  31st  of  March.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Just,  in  the  report  presented  on  this  occasion, 
makes  the  profession  of  atheism  a  principal 
charge  against  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  these  persons  and  many  others  their  pre- 
tended accomplices,  fell  under  the  fatal  axe  of  the 
guillotine.  Danton  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Robespierre 
in  the  light  of  a  rival  for  power  and  superiority, 
and  such  rivalship  was,  in  the  view  of  that  ex- 
ecrable tyrant,  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences. 

At  this  period  it  was  decreed  by  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  remains  of  the  famous  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  should  be  deposited  in  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  now  styled  the  Pan- 
theon. The  president,  upon  this  occasion,  said, 
"  That  illustrious  patriot  has  left  excellent 
lessons  to  mankind,  to  love  liberty,  morality, 
and  the  Divinity.  These  lessons  will  for  ever 
confound  those  false  philosophers  who  profess 
neither  to  believe  in  a  Providence  nor  in  a 
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Supreme  Being — the  only  consolation  of  man-  BOOK 
kind  in  their  last  moments." — Religion  was  now 
again  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  National  Con- 
vention.  The  number  of  public  executions, 
upon  the  most  frivolous  and  wanton  pretences, 
still  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  almost  incre- 
dible. M.  Palissot,  a  dramatic  author  who  had 
many  years  before  written  a  comedy  in  ridicule 
of  Rousseau,  was  now  destined  to  expiate  this 
offence  with  his  life.  He  wrote  to  the  muni- 
cipality an  acknowledgment  of  his  error,  and  of 
the  merits  of  Rousseau :  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  if 
Rousseau  was  a  god,  you  ought  not  to  sacrifice 
human  victims  to  him." — This  striking  expres- 
sion produced  its  effect,  and  Palissot  was  re- 
leased from  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  virtuous  princess 
Elizabeth,  .sister  of  the  late  king,  and  his  faithful 
companion  under  misfortune,  was,  without  any 
shadow  of  pretext,  brought  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and,  after  a  few  vague  and  in- 
solent interrogatories,  barbarously  condemned 
to  the  punishment  of  the  guillotine,  which  she 
suffered  without  betraying  any  other  emotions 
than  those  of  humble  and  pious  resignation. 

On  the  30th  of  this  month  Barrere  brought 
forward  the  infamous  decree  for  allowing  no 
quarter  to  the  English  or  Hanoverian  troops : 
but  the  French  officers  and  soldiery  unanimously 
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<^v-»_/  execution  :  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 

179*-  British  forces,  on  this  occasion,  to  his  lasting 
honor,  declared,  by  a  public  proclamation,  his 
unalterable  resolution  not  to  imitate  this  horrid 
barbarity.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
most  atrocious  acts  may  be  as  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  religious  hypocrisy,  as  with  open 
profaneness,  a  grand  festival  was,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  (June  8,)  observed  in  honor  of  the 
SUPREME  BEING  !  The  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion, from  the  midst  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre 
adorned  with  festoons  and  garlands,  made  an  ora- 
tion to  the  immense  surrounding  multitude,  ex- 
horting them  to  adore  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 
During  the  performance  of  a  solemn  symphony, 
he  descended  from  the  tribune  armed  with  the 
torch  of  Truth;  and  approached  an  ^hideous 
monster  representing  Atheism,  which,  on  being 
touched  by  the  torch,  instantly  vanished,  and 
the  resplendent  figure  of  Wisdom  occupied  its 
place.  Such  are  the  gaudy  shows  which  human 
folly  has  ever  been  eager  to  substitute  for 
rational  devotion,  and  in  which  the  divine  sim- 
plicity of  the  pure  religion  of  nature  is  obscured 
and  lost. 

Fan  of  RO-  No  sooner  had  Robespierre  reached  the 
summit  of  power,  than  the  basis  on  which  it  stood 
seemed  to  totter  under  him.  After  the  pro- 
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scription  and  immolation  of  thousands  to  his  own  BOOK 
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safety,  tortured  by  ceaseless  suspicion  and  re- 
morse,  he  sought  in  vain  to  convert  his  couch  of 
thorns  into  a  bed  of  roses.  That  terror  which 
he  had  infused  into  the  minds  of  all,  at  length 
appeared  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  his 
own.  He  was  continually  haunted  with  the  ap- 
prehensions of  approaching  death :  solitary  and 
abstracted  in  the  midst  of  company,  he  seemed  to 
hear  only  the  cries  of  the  victims  whom  he  had 
sacrificed ;  and  to  discern,  through  the  medium 
of  a  disturbed  vision,  nought  but  mystic  charac- 
ters which  portended  his  speedy  and  inevitable 
destruction. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  a 
member  of  the  Conventional  Assembly,  had  the 
courage  to  demand  that  the  decree  which  affirm 
ed  the  inviolability  of  the  national  represent- 
atives should  be  again  established ;  and  that  no 
member  should  be  brought  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  but  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  accusation  passed  by  the  assembly  itself, 
instead  of  an  order  from  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
where  Robespierre,  and  the  vile  instruments  of 
his  horrible  tyranny,  Couthon  and  St.  Just,  bore 
absolute  sway.  This  was  carried  before  the 
tyrant  could  recover  from  his  surprise.  From 
this  time  the  party  formed  against  him  rapidly 
increased,  and  even  his  celebrated  colleague,  the 
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\^^^  took  a  secret,  though  efficient,  part  in  plotting 
•1794-    his  overthrow. 

The  suspicions  entertained  by  the  tyrant  of 
his  danger  appeared  from  the  successive  speeches 
which  he  pronounced  at  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
-at  this  period;  and  one  in  particular,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  in  which  he  declared  that  a  counter- 
revolutionary committee  actually  existed  in  the 
republic.  That  he  meditated  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  all  those  whom  he  now  regarded 
as  his  enemies  was  manifest ;  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  he  meant  at  the  same  time  openly  to 
assume  the  office  of  Dictator  of  the  Republic. 
Whether  he  was  aware  that  Barrere  was  of  the 
number  of  his  adversaries,  is  doubtful.  That  ex- 
traordinary man  made,  on  the  23d  of  July,  a 
speech  in  the  Convention,  well  calculated  to  lull 
him  into  a  false  security.  "  This  government, 
(said  he)  is  odious  on  account  of  its  energy.  Let 
^ne  conjure  the  Convention  not  to  sleep  on  its 
victories,  but  to  strike  terror  among  the  con- 
spirators." On  the  25th  of  July,  Robespierre  de- 
livered an  oration  in  the  Convention,  in  which 
he  plainly  indicated  his  future  project.  "  What 
a  terrible  use  (said  he)  have  our  enemies  made 
of  a  word  which  at  Rome  was  applied  only  to 
a  public  function  !"  The  speech  was  heard  with 
symptoms  of  contempt ;  many  things  in  it  con- 
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tested  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  his  influence  in  BOOK 
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the  Convention  was  lost.     This  was  the  critical 

hioment.  The  armed  force  of  Paris,  under  Hen- 
riot,  was  still  at  his  devotion  ;  but  his  resolution, 
and  even  his  sagacity,  seemed  to  fail  him ;  his 
popularity  was  evidently  declining,  and  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  galleries  attended  the  speeches  of 
his  opponents,  who,  on  their  part,  perceived  that 
they  had  already  gone  too  far  to  recede. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27), 
Billaud  Varennes  complained  openly  "  that  the 
armed  force  of  Paris  was  entrusted  to  parricidal 
hands.     Henriot  (said  he)  was  denounced  as  the 
accomplice  of  Hebert.     One  man  alone  had  the 
audacity  to  support  him,     Need  I  name  him  ? — 
Robespierre."     He  then  proceeded  to   recount 
with  energy  his  acts  of  blood   and  oppression  : 
and  accused  him,  without  reserve,  of  harbouring 
an  infamous  design  of  making  himself  dictator. 
"  In  order  to  effect  his  purpose  (said  this  orator) 
he  has  resolved  to  mutilate  the  Convention,  to 
leave  there  only  men  as  vile   as    himself,  and 
to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  the  representatives  of 
the  people.     I  proclaim,  I  proclaim  the  tyranny 
of  Robespierre."     Bursts  of  applause  resounded 
from   all  parts  of  the  Hall.     Robespierre  here 
reddening  with  fury,  darted  towards  the  tribune, 
while  a  number  of  voices  exclaimed  ff  Down  with 
the  tyrant !  Down  with  the  tyrant !"     Loaded 
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v^^-v^  to  speak  in  his  own  defence  ;  and  Tallien  rose 
1794.  «to  congratulate  the  Convention  that  the  veil 
was  at  length  withdrawn,  and  the  real  conspi- 
rators unmasked.  Every  thing  (said  he)  an- 
nounces that  the  enemy  of  the  nation  is  about  to 
fall.  .  In  the  house  of  that  guilty  man,  who  now 
.stands  humbled  with  the  consciousness  of  detect- 
ed crimes,  and  overwhelmed  with  that  detesta- 
tion which  his  infamous  designs  against  liberty 
have  so  justly  merited,  were  formed  those  lists  of 
proscription  which  have  stained  with  so  much 
blood  the  altars  of  rising  liberty.  He  copied  the 
example  of  the  detestable  Sylla.  His  proscrip- 
tions were  intended  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  own  power  and  the  establishment  of  a  perpe- 
tual dictatorship. — Was  it  to  subject  ourselves 
to  so  abject  and  degrading  a  tyranny  that  we 
brought  to  the  scaffold  the  last  of  the  Capets, 
that  we  declared  eternal  war  against  kings,  and 
swore  to  establish  liberty  as  the  price  of  life  ? 
No  !  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  not  sunk  so  low. 
I  invoke  the  shade  of  the  virtuous  Brutus  ;  like 
him  I  have  a  poinard  to  rid  my  country  of  the 
tyrant,  if  the  Convention  do  not  deliver  him  to 
the  sword  of  justice.  Let  us,  republicans,  accuse 
him  with  the  courage  which  springs  from  loyalty 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  people:  and, 
as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
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that  Henriot  and  all  his  staff  be   arrested.     I 

move  that  our  sittings  be  permanent  until  the 
sword  of  the  law  has  secured  to  us  this  revolution. 
I  also  move  that  ROBESPIERRE  and  his  creatures 
be  immediately  arrested."     These  motions  were 
passed  amid  tumults  of  applause. — Barrere  was 
now  called  upon  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  after  proposing 
that  the  national  guard  resume  its  original  orga- 
nization, and  that  the  mayor  of  Paris  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  national  representation, 
he  joined  without  reserve  in  the  invectives  against 
the  fallen  tyrant,  who  has  had  the  art,  said  he, 
of  wearing  so  many  different  masks  ;  and,  when 
he  had  no  longer  occasion  for  his  creatures,  has 
made  no  scruple  to  send  them  to  the  guillotine, 
as  Camille  Desmoulins,    Bazire,  Chabot,   and 
others. — Robespierre,  lost   in   amazement   and 
consternation,  submitted  without  farther  resist- 
ance to  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  and  was 
guarded  by  the  proper  officers  to  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg  j  the  governor  of  which,  being  one 
of  his  creatures,  refused  to  receive  him;  upon 
which  he  was  conducted  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville. 

In  the  mean  time  Henriot  had  found  means  to 
escape,  and,  with  the  activity  inspired  by  despe- 
ration, rallied  his  adherents.  Dividing  his  forces 
into  three  bodies^  he  attempted  at  once  to  attack 
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Safety,  and  the  Convention.     The  represent  a- 

tives  of  the  people  shewed  in  this  moment  of 
danger  much  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
No  sooner  were  they  apprised  of  the  state  of 
things  than  they  declared  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplices  outlaws  and  traitors.  Barras 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief :  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  exhorting  the  people 
to  assert  their  liberty,  and  defend  the  National 
Convention.  The  sections  of  Paris  came  in 
succession  to  the  bar,  and  took  an  oath  to  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  but  that  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  president,  Collot  d'Herbois,  in  re- 
turning thanks  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Assembly,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  sunwouM 
not  go  down  before  the  heads  of  the  traitors 
should  fall.  In  consequence  of  these  measures 
the  troops  of  lienriot  almost  universally  aban- 
doned him  ;  and  he  himself,  with  the  remainder, 
took  possession  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Here,  at 
two  hours  after  midnight,  they  were  vigorously 
assaulted  by  a  determined  party  of  the  conven- 
tional guard,  headed  by  Bourdon  de  l*Oise  and 
other  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  who 
rushed  boldly  forward  into  the  hall  of  the  com- 
-mune.  The  insurgents,  after  a  short  and  fruit- 
less resistance,  attempted  in  the  last  agonies  of 
wild  tlespair  to  turn  their  arms  against  them- 
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selves.  Robespierre,  already  wounded  in  the  BOOK 
side  by  a  sabre,  discharged  a  pistol  in  his  mouth 
with  no  other  effect  than  to  shatter  and  disfigure 
his  countenance.  Le  Bas  shot  himself  dead 
upon  the  spot,  and  Couthon  stabbed  himself 
with  a  poinard.  Henriot,  while  haranguing  the 
populace  from  an  upper  window,  was  thrown 
down  by  their  desire,  and  shockingly  wounded 
by  the  violence  of  the  fall.  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Convention  suspended  its  sitting.  The 
victory  being  now  decided,  Robespierre  and  the 
rest  of  the  criminals  outlawed  by  the  Convention 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  their  persons,  and  then  re-conveyed 
to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  (July  28),  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
one,  executed  in  the  Place  de  Revolution,  amid 
the  loudest  and  most  universal  acclamations 
of  joy  ever  known.  The  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators were  chiefly  fixed  upon  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  and  Henriot,  who  exhibited  a  ghastly 
picture  of  blood,  mingled  with  dust,  and  covered 
with  wounds.  Robespierre  was  executed  last, 
but  remained  on  the  scaffold  wholly  speechless, 
and  petrified  with  horror. 

Such  was  the  merited  doom  of  a  tyrant,  de- 
stined, by  universal  consent,  to  be  ranked  in  the 
black  catalogue  of  the  Neros,  the  Catilines,  and 
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to  age  to  the  eternal  execration  of  mankind. 
Immediately  after  this  great  and  happy  event 
a  very  general  alteration  and  melioration  took 
place  in  the  different  branches  of  the  provisional 
government  of  France.  The  Jacobin  Club  was 
entirely  demolished,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Gironde  party,  excluded  and  proscribed  from 
the  month  of  May  1793,  to  the  number  of 
seventy-one,  were  now  restored  to  their  seats 
in  the  Convention.  Dumas,  president  of  the 
horrid  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Fouquier  Tinville, 
the  public  accuser,  Carriere,  conventional  com- 
missioner the  destroyer  of  La  Vendee,  and 
various  others  of  the  same  description,  lost  their 
lives  most  deservedly  on  the  public  scaffold.  At 
the  same  time  hundreds  were  released  from  the 
different  state  prisons,  who,  but  for  the  late 
revolution,  would  probably  have  fallen  miserable 
victims  to  the  Robespierrian  tyranny ;  and  the 
infamous  decree  of  the  Convention,  for  refusing 
quarter  to  the  English  and  Hanoverian  soldiery, 
was  formally  rescinded.  The  insurgents  of  the 
departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire  had 
never  been  completely  subdued,  and  thousands 
were  still  sheltered  in  the  natural  recesses  of  that 
romantic  country,  under  their  leaders  Charette 
and  Stofflet.  A  general  amnesty,  however,  be- 
ing now  published,  they  almost  universally  laid 
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down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  BOOK 
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of  the  Convention.     But  it  deserves  remark,  that, 

during  the  most  critical  periods  of  this  un- 
paralleled  revolution,  amid  internal  contention 
and  convulsion,  the  Gallic,  like  the  Roman  re- 
public, rose  victorious  over  the  world ;  and  since 
the  subversion  of  the  antient  monarchy,  the 
spirit  of  atheism  and  anarchy  had  uniformly 
triumphed  over  that  of  superstition  and  de- 
spotism. 

The  miscellaneous  events  of  the  year  in  Bri-  Jrrrlv?1  of 

J  Mr.  Jay, 

tain  still  remain  to  be  related.     In  the  month  "mbas"dor 

extraordma- 

of  April  Mr.  Jay,  chief-justice  of  the  United  ryfrom 

r  America  to 

States  of  America,  arrived  in  London,  as  minister  *e  court  of 

London. 

plenipotentiary,  to  adjust  the  existing  differences 
between  that  republic  and  the  British  govern- 
ment. His  reception  was  at  the  first  cool  and 
revolting ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  allied  armies 
receded,  it  was  remarked  that  the  negotiation 
with  America  advanced.  The  general  state  of 
things  in  England  was  at  this  period  so  truly 
unpleasant,  and  the  differences  which  prevailed 
in  politics  under  the  present  administration  en- 
tered so  deeply  into  private  and  social  life,  and 
were  so  subversive  of  its  comforts,  that  great  . 
numbers  of  families  of  the  old  Whig  stamp,  to 
whose  ancestors  had  been  most  warmly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  now  sought  refuge  in 
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BOOK  the  bosom  of  the  American  republic.     Among 
other  emigrants  of  this  description  was  the  cele- 
brated  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  philosophical  retirement  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  mad  outrages  of  a  barbarous 
populace,  excited  and  encouraged  by  persons, 
however  exalted  above  them  in  rank,  scarcely 
less  barbarous  than  they.     A  Chatham,  a  Lans- 
down,  or  a  Fox,  would  have  paid  just,  reverence 
to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  illustrious  cha- 
racter j  whose  zeal,  as  a  theologian,  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  peculiar  tenets,  was  both  natural 
and  laudable.     If  his  opinions  were  erroneous, 
argument  might  be  opposed  by  argument,  and 
the  cause  of  truth  would  be  eventually  the  gainer. 
But,  under  the  administration    of   Mr.    Pitt, 
bigotry  and  malignity  advanced  with  an  accele- 
rated progress,   and   every  species  of  improve- 
ment, moral,  intellectual,  or  political,  seemed 
gradually  to  become  the  object  first  of  cold  in- 
difference to   this  insidious  statesman,  then  of 
dislike,  and  at  length  of  fear,  of  hatred,  and  of 
horror.      "  Friends  of  the  miserable,"   says  a 
writer  of  sensibility  and   genius  *,  "  You,  who 
presented  Mr.  Pitt  with  your  confidence,  be- 
cause you  expected  he  would  realize  your  hu- 

*  "  Essay    on  the  Public  Merits  of  Mr.   Pitt,"    by  Dr. 
BEDDOKS. 
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exerted  upon  his  age  to  the  standard  of  your  feel- 

ings,  and  in  his  actions  try  if  you  can  discover 
not  the  habit,  but  a  few  casual  sallies  of  good- 
ness." When  such  a  man  bore  sway  it  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed  should  be  ardently  desirous  to 
withdraw  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  baleful 
influence ;  though  this  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  effected  without  making  great  and 
mournful  sacrifices.  It  is  true  that  philosophy, 
though  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  destroy  the 
finer  feelings  of  human  nature, — nay,  though  it 
adds  to  their  force  and  fervor,  affords  consola.- 
tions  in  adversity,  which,  to  gross  and  vulgar 
minds,  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  "  A 
wise  man,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  who  was,  at 
the  time  he  penned  these  beautiful  reflections, 
an  exile  from  his  native  land,  "  looks  upon  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  when  you  ask 
him  where  his  country  lies,  points,  like  Anaxa- 
goras,  with  his  finger  to  the  heavens. — Let  us 
march  therefore  intrepid  wherever  we  are  led  by 
the  course  of  human  accidents.  On  what  coast 
soever  we  are  thrown  by  them  we  shall  not  find 
ourselves  absolute  strangers.  We  shall  meet 
with  beings  endowed  with  the  same  faculties, 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,.  We 
shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices  varied  in  a 
VOL.  ix.  <t 
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xx 
v-^v-^  same  revolution  of  the  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 

1<3r94-  and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
same  azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be 
spread  over  our  heads  ;  and  whilst  our  minds  are 
occupied  with  high  and  philosophical  contem- 
plations, it  imports  us  little  what  ground  we 
may  happen  to  tread  upon  *." 

BOLINGBROKE'S  Letters  on  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  246, 

*  The  language  and  sentiments  of  the  bigots  who  pretend  to 
candor  are  well  described  by  the  celebrated  Wieland  in  his 
Tract  on  Liberty  of  Reasoning.  "  We  wish  not  to  tyrannize 
over  consciences  ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  believe  what  you  can  : 
only  get  out  from  among  us  ;  lay  down  your  offices ;  give  up 
your  incomes;  quit  your  habitations ;  forsake  your  country  j 
renounce  your  whole  civil  existence.  Go  and  look  out  for  a 
place  in  the  sandy  wilds  of  Africa,  or  in  the  desolated  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  you  may  philosophize  and  be 
hungry  as  much  as  you  please.'* 

Although  the  general  reception  which  Dr.  Priestley  met  with 
in  America  was  such  as  his  high  character  so  justly  merited,  he 
soon  had  occasion  to  see  and  feel  that  bigotry  and  malevolence 
were  not  confined  to  England.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
dated  January  18,  1800,  that  distinguished  statesman  and 
patriot  thus  expresses  himself,  "  How  deeply  have  I  been 
chagrined  at  the  persecutions  which  fanaticism  and  monarchy 
have  excited  against  you  even  here.  I  regretted  that  your 
friend,  before  he  had  fixed  a  choice  of  position,  did  not  visit  the 
valleys  on  each  side  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia. — You  would 
have  found  there  equal  soil,  the  finest  climate  and  most  healthy 
on  the  earth,  the  homage  of  universal  reverence  and  love,  and 
the  power  of  the  country  spread  over  you  as  a  shield." 
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The  persons  who  in  the  month  of  May  had  BOOK 
been  committed  to  prison,  on  the  charge  of  a 
democratic  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment,  were  kept  in  close  confinement  the  whole  Trials  in 
of  the  summer.  It  also  happened  that  two  men, 
Watt  and  Downie,  on  grounds  totally  different, 
were  brought  to  trial  in  Scotland  for  high-treason 
early  in  September  5  and  this  incident  might 
be  regarded  as  the  prologue  to  the  fearful  and 
bloody  tragedy  which  it  was  in  contemplation  of 
the  administration  to  perform  in  England  j  and 
their  conviction  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
juries.  Watt  was  a  spy  employed  by  govern- 
ment, of  a  character  infamously  profligate,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  enter  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  popular  societies,  in  order  to  detect  their 
secret  machinations,  and  to  give  information 
against  them  whenever  called  upon.  It  appears 
from  the  trial  that  he  deemed  his  services  not  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  by  government,  and  that  he 
went  so  far  beyond  his  commission  as  to  propose, 
in  all  appearance  seriously,  treasonable  attempts, 
—such  as  seizing  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  tlje 
public  bank,  and  the  persons  of  the  judges,  &c. 
— to  some  of  his  associates,  who  positively  re- 
fused to  adopt  any  measures  for  the  attainment 
of  their  purposes  "  which  might  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  shed  the  blood  of  their  country* 
Q  2 
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Y  V 

v^^y^y  against,  was  apprehended  and  tried  for  this 
W'*'  offence;  and  though  he  alleged  with  plausibility 
that  he  had  spoken  and  acted  with  no  other  view 
than  to  discover  the  secret  purposes  of  those  whose 
conduct  he  was  ordered  to  observe,  the  proofs 
against  him  were  such  as  to  induce  the  jury  to 
return  without  hesitation  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
he  was  soon  after  executed; — this  government 
spy  being  the  only  man  convicted  and  punished 
for  the  crime  he  was  employed  to  detect.  The 
second  delinquent,  Downie,  was  a  weak  illiterate 
mechanic,  who  had  been  foolish  and  culpable 
enough  to  listen  in  stupid  silence,  and  probably 
astonishment,  to  the  wild  suggestions  of  Watt, 
without  any  active  concurrence  whatever.  The 
jury  found  him  also  guilty,  although  the  offence 
could  in  any  equitable  construction  amount  to 
no  more  than  misprision  of  treason ;  but  they 
thought  proper  to  recommend  him  to  mercy,  and 
he  afterwards  received  a  pardon  from  the  king. 

Pretended        While  this  matter  still  continued  to  agitate  in 

plot  to  assas- 

the  SOme  degree  the  public  mind,  another  subject  of 
alarm  arose,  and  a  dreadful  rumor  was  on  a 
sudden  raised  of  a  design  to  assassinate  the 
king.  The  persons  implicated  in  this  charge 
were  one  Le  Maitre,  apprentice  to  a  watch- 
maker in  Denmark-street ;  William  Higgins, 
apprentice  to  a  chemist  in  Fleet-street  -9  and  a 
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man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  kept  a  book-  BOOK 
stall  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln's-inn.  Their  ac- 
cuser  was  one  Upton,  also  an  apprentice  or 
journeyman  to  a  watchmaker.  The  conspira- 
tors were  apprehended,  by  a  warrant  from  tlie 
duke  of  Portland,  on  the  27th  of  September,  and 
underwent  several  examinations  before  the  privy- 
council.  It  was  deposed  by  the  informer,  Up- 
ton, that  an  instrument  was  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick,  in- 
closing by  a  secret  device  a  brass  tube,  through 
which  a  poisoned  dart  was  to  have  been 
blown ,  at  some  convenient  opportunity,  by  the 
villain  Le  Maitre  at  his  majesty ;  but  when  or 
where  was  not  determined  upon.  This  marvel- 
lous story,  more  fit  for  the  Arabian  tales  than 
serious  history,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  credited 
by  the  ministry,  and  the  persons  accused  were 
committed  for  trial ;  but,  after  a  long  and  severe 
imprisonment,  the  evidence  against  them  was 
found  so  inconsistent,  absurd,  and  incredible, 
that  the  whole  affair  fell  into  contempt,  and  the 
men  were,  without  any  trial,  declared  innocent 
of  the  charge,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Under  the  first  impression  made  by  this  ridi-  Tria]s  of 

.  .  Hardy,  &c. 

culous  fable,  the  special  commission  of  Over  and for  hish- 

*;  J  treason. 

Termmer,  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  state  prison- 
ers confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  on  a  charge 
of  high-treason,  was  opened  at  the  Sessions- 
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BOOK  House,  Clerkenwell,  by  the  president  lord  chief- 
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ice  Eyre,  with  an  elaborate  charge  to  the 

grand  jury,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  proceed  ings, 
found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Thomas  Hardy, 
John  Thelwall,   John  Home  Tooke,  and  ten 
other  persons, — Thomas  Holcroft,  one  of  the 
number,  who,  by  concealment,  had  escaped  the 
previous  tsedium  of  confinement,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering himself  in  court  upon  the  occasion ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  October,  they  were  arraigned 
before  the  Special  Commission  at  the  Old-Bailey. 
The  members  of  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the  general 
issue  of  this  memorable  cause  were  not  only  very 
zealous  friends  of  the  government,  but  adherents 
of  the  administration,  and  most  of  them  mem- 
bers  of  the  loyal    associations    in    and    near 
London;   but,  through  the   admirable  precau- 
tions of  the  law,  they  were  also  men  impartial, 
intelligent,  and  of  characters  highly  respectable. 
The  indictment  was  of  uncommon  length,  and 
contained  no  less  than  nine  overt-acts  of  high- 
treason,  all  resolvable  into  the  general  charge, 
that  these  persons  did  conspire  to  summon  de- 
legates to  a  national  convention  with  a  view  to 
subvert  the  government  of  the  country  and  to 
levy  war  against  the  king. 

By  a  long-established  construction  of  law,  the 
attempt  to  levy  war  against  the  government, 
or,  in  other  words,  any  conspiracy  against  the 
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government,  is  no  less  high-treason  than  the  BOOK 
actual  levying  of  war,  which  is  declared  to  be 
treason  by  the  original  statute  of  Edward  HI. ; 
because  it  is,  by  no  very  harsh  interpretation, 
presumed  to  involve  in  it  a  design  against  the 
life  of  the  king,  necessarily  endangered  by  such 
an  attempt,  which  design  is  also  declared  to 
be  treason  by  the  express  words  of  that  famous 
statute.  The  real  crime,  therefore,  divested  of 
the  technical  phraseology  of  the  law,  charged 
upon  these  people,  was  their  conspiring  to  em- 
ploy means  of  coercion  and  force  against  the 
government  in  order  to  accomplish  its  absolute 
subversion,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  material  change 
and  alteration  in  it.  The  attorney  ^general,  sir 
John  Scott,  spoke  no  less  than  nine  hours,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  accusation,  and  with  the  view 
of  proving  the  overt-acts  charged  against  them 
in  the  indictment,  which  consisted  merely  in  a 
tedious  recapitulation  of  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  two  associations,  which  had  been  long 
known  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  were  publicly 
advertised  in  the  common  newspapers.  These 
proceedings,  from  their  palpable  want  of  de- 
corum, temper,  and  judgment,  had  excited  the 
extreme  disapprobation  of  all  intelligent  per- 
sons, and  of  none  more  than  the  advocates  of 
liberal  and  rational  reform  ;  but  that  they 
amounted  to  the  crime  of  high-treason  was  an 
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of  any  man  but  that  of  an  apostate  patriot  or  a 
court-lawyer. 

Thomas  Hardy,  shoemaker,  the  formidable 
chief  of  this  pretended  conspiracy,  was  the  first 
person  brought  to  the  bar;  and  against  him 
was  the  elaborate  oration  of  the  attorney-general 
primarily  levelled :  but  happily  for  the  prisoner, 
and  eventually  for  the  public,  Mr.  Erskine,  so 
long  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  who  was 
retained  as  counsel  for  Hardy,  employed  his 
great  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence  with  the 
most  complete  success  in  his  defence,  and  that 
of  his  colleagues  and  associates,  from  the 
charge  in  question.  "  The  transactions  (Mr. 
Erskine  remarked)  which  constituted  the  body 
of  the  proof  were  not  the  peculiar  transactions 
of  the  prisoner,  but  of  immense  bodies  of  the 
king's  subjects  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
assembled  without  the  smallest  reserve,  and 
giving  to  the  public,  through  the  channel  of 
the  daily  prints,  a  minute  and  regular  journal 
of  their  proceedings.  Not  a  syllable  had  we 
now  heard  that  we  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  for  weeks  and  months  before  the  prosecu* 
tion  was  commenced." 

The  principal  witnesses  against  the  prisoner 
were  divers  infamous  wretches,  spies  of  govern* 
ment,  of  the  name  of  Groves,  Taylor,  Lynam, 
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and  Gosling,     These  vile  instruments  of  cor-  BOOK 

V  V 

ruption  enumerated  several  instances  of  rash 
and  inflammatory  expressions,  not  personally 
affecting  the  prisoner  Hardy,  used  at  different 
meetings  of  the  popular  societies,  which  might, 
no  doubt,  come  under  the  vague  and  general 
idea  of  sedition  -,  but  of  any  formed  design  of 
subverting  the  government,  or  of  using  any 
species  of  force  or  coercion  respecting  it,  there 
existed  no  shadow  of  evidence.  These  demo- 
cratic and  over-heated  partizans  of  reform  un- 
questionably flattered  themselves,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weight  which  a  petition  from 
the  national  assembly,  or  convention  of  dele- 
gates, as  they  affected  to  style  it — and  which 
could  be  no  other  than  a  general  committee 
deputed  from  the  friends  of  reform  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  least 
pretence  to  exercise  legal  authority  or  juris- 
diction—would carry  with  it,  the  legislature 
would  become  convinced  of  the  political  ex- 
pediency and  necessity  of  acceding  to  their 
prayer :  and  certainly  the  sense  of  the  nation 
must  be,  in  some  mode  or  other,  very  forci- 
bly expressed,  before  the  parliament  will,  or 
indeed  ought,  to  hazard  so  great,  though 
probably  so  beneficial,  a  change.  The  lega- 
lity of  such  a  delegation  as  that  in  contem- 
plation had  never  been  questioned;  on  the 
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BOOK  contrary,  it  was  justified  by  recent  precedents 
v^^v^  both  in  England  and  Ireland  :  but  to  dream  of 
17£J4.  opposing  the  authority  of  this  conventional 
committee,  without  arms,  without  money,  with- 
out the  support  of  any  persons  more  eminent 
than  Thomas  Hardy,  shoemaker ;  John  Thel- 
wall,  itinerant  lecturer ;  Thomas  Holcroft, 
comedian,  &c.  to  that  of  the  government  by 
law  established,  would  have  been  the  extremity 
not  of  political  criminality  merely,  but  of  folly, 
and  even  of  madness.  The  grand  object  at 
which  these  associations  aimed  was  unquestion- 
ably to  effect  a  reform  in  parliament  upon  the 
visionary,  if  not  pernicious,  principles  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond, — universal  suffrage  and 
annual  election.  It  is  true  that  the  societies 
alluded  to  contained  a  considerable  proportion 
of  concealed  republicans,  converts  to  the  novel 
and  extravagant  doctrines  of  Paine  j  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  people  hoped, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm, 
believed,  that  a  radical  reform  in  parliament, 
upon  democratic  principles,  would  eventually 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
government ;  but  this  did  not  amount  to 
treason,  or  even  sedition,  or  to  any  offence 
whatever  against  the  existing  laws.  Certainly, 
under  the  most  severe  control  of  the  most  de- 
spotic government,  men  cannot  be  amenable 
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to  punishment  for  hoping  and  believing.  As  BOOK 
it  was,  however,  well  known  that  these  asso- 
ciations  were  infected  with  the  leaven  of  re- 
publicanism,  it  became  government  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  their  proceedings,  to  check 
their  licentiousness,  and,  by  a  timely  interposi- 
tion, to  curb  the  spirit  of  disaffection  long  before 
it  had  reached  the  limits  of  high-treason ;  and 
their  rash  and  seditious  conduct,  if  the  grossest 
disrespect  and  the  most  vulgar  and  virulent 
abuse  of  government  deserves  the  name  of 
sedition,  laid  them  sufficiently  open  to  legal 
animadversion :  but  to  accuse  them  of  the 
crime  of  treason  was  to  confound  things  the 
most  easy  to  distinguish  and  the  most  im- 
portant to  be  distinguished,  and  tended  to 
excite  a  powerful  interest  in  the  breasts  of 
all  sober  and  dispassionate  persons  in  favor  of 
men- the  tenor  of  whose  public  proceedings 
they  had  previously  and  highly  disapproved. 
Had  the  ministry  succeeded  in  this  prosecution, 
— which  no  attorney-general,  however  respect- 
able his  private  character,  or  whatever  plea 
he  might  set  up  of  professional  duty,  could 
engage  in,  without  incurring  indelible  dis- 
grace,— had  they  once  dipped  their  hands 
in  blood,  they  would  in  all  human  proba- 
bility have  gone  on  in  the  same  sanguinary 
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xx. 
v-^v^w/  ACELDAMA — a  scene  of  carnage  and  desolation. 

'  A  miserably  feeble  attempt  was  made  on  the 

part    of  the  crown-lawyers  to  prove  that  the 
associations  in  question  had  armed  themselves 
against  the  government ;  whereas,  on  examina- 
tion it  appeared  merely  that  a  few  pikes  had 
been  procured,  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of 
necessity,  against  the  attacks  of  the  mob  at 
Sheffield,  and  other  populous  places  where  they 
held  their  meetings.     The  Corresponding  Society 
had  applied  to    Mr.  Francis  to  present  their 
petition  to    parliament    in  the  course   of  the 
preceding  year  ;  and  that  gentleman  proved  in 
evidence,  that  upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Hardy, 
secretary  to   the    association,    had  voluntarily 
offered  to  come  forward  and  produce  all  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  society,  to  evince  that 
there  was  nothing  seditious  in  their  conduct, 
and  that  their  object  was  purely  a  parliamentary 
reform,  upon  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
"  And  to  whom,"  as  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  plead- 
ing asked,  "  did  the  duke  of  Richmond  transmit 
and  recommend  his  plan  ?  To  societies  provided 
with  half  a  dozen  pikes  ?  No  j  to  colonel  Shar- 
man  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  armed  and  in 
military   array,  and  not  commissioned  by  the 
king.    These  men  so  armed  and  arrayed  actually 
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held  a  convention  not  secretly  but  in  the  face  BOOK 

xx 
of  day,  and  their  demands  were  complied  with, 

Shall  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  then  incur  capital 
punishment,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  be  called 
to  a  seat  in  his  majesty's  cabinet  council  for  the 
same  act  ?  Monstrous  injustice  ! 

" Plate  Sin  with  gold 

And  the  strong  lance  of  Justice  hurtless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  straw  doth  pierce  it." 

SHAKESPEAR: 

The  trial  was  protracted  to  the  unprecedented 
length  of  seven  days ;  and,  the  evidence  being 
closed,  the  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  a  day  of  happy  au- 
spices, brought  in  their  verdict  of  NOT  GUILTY 
— a  verdict  than  which  none  ever  pronounced 
in  an  English  court  of  justice  gave  more  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  or  was  more  extensively 
important  in  its  consequences.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  errors,  obliquities,  and  cor- 
ruptions which  pervaded  almost  every  part  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  perceived  with  transport  that  the 
fountain  of  criminal  justice  still  retained  all  its 
original  purity.  The  surrounding  populace 
could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  Citizen 
Hardy,  whose  conduct  had  been  throughout 
firm  and  tranquil,  and  the  counsellors  Erskine 
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BOOK  and  Gibbs,  to  their  respective  houses,  amid  the 

v^-v-^/  loudest  acclamations  of  applause. 

After  an  interval  of  eleven  days — no  doubt 
days  of  chagrin  and   perplexity— on  the  part 
of  the  ministry,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  this 
high  court  of  justice  the  celebrated  John  Home 
Tooke,  formerly  and  for  many  years  a  priest  of 
the   church  of  England — a  man   possessed  of 
extraordinaiy  intellectual  talents,  but  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  and  blended  with  a  considerable 
alloy  of  eccentricity.     Of  obscure  and  name- 
less origin,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  politi- 
cal world  as  an  extravagant  and  erring  spirit 
burst  from  its  confine.     He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  violent    partizan  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  Middlesex  contest 
— being  then  curate  of  Brentford,  where  the 
election  was  held.    Such  was  the  enthusiastic 
ardor  of  his  patriotic  zeal  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,   that,  to   preserve  the   liberties  of 
his  country  inviolate,  he  publicly  declared  his 
readiness  to  dye  his  black  coat  red.     He  pos- 
sessed no  mean  degree  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  his  powers  of  elocution    and   self- 
possession  were  very  uncommon.     His  habi- 
tual influence  over  the  wills  and    passions  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected  indicated 
9,  mind  of  great  energy.    On  some  occasions 
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he  exhibited  himself  to  the  judicious  part  of  the  BOOK 
public  as  a  sincere  and  enlightened  champion 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  on  others  as  an 
artful  and  aspiring  demagogue.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  had  at  the  last  general  election  of- 
fered himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster, alleging  dissatisfaction  at  the  virtual 
compromise  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
court  and  country  parties  in  the  persons  of  lord 
Hood  and  Mr.  Fox.  On  the  eventual  failure 
of  his  hopes  (although  he  polled  a  very  great 
number  of  votes)  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons  against  the  return,  drawn  in 
the  most  unqualified  and  even  audacious  terms 
of  political  invective  and  reproach,  but  contain- 
ing also  much  indisputable  and  melancholy  truth. 
This  petition,  being  referred,  in  the  usual  mode, 
to  a  committee,  was  declared  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious ;  but  by  a  wise  policy,  too  frequently  and 
fatally  departed  from  in  matters  of  higher  mo- 
ment, no  farther  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it 
by  the  house. 

On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  it  appeared,  to 
the  general  surprize,  that  this  gentleman,  sup- 
posed so  vehemently  democratic,  had  been  a  re- 
markably guarded  and  temperate  advocate  of 
.reform — that  he  very  rarely  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  societies — and  had  even  incurred 
their  suspicion  and  dislike  on  this  account.  He 
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BxxK  nac^  fre(luentty  declared  his  attachment  to  the 
v--v~»~'  house  of  peers  as  an  useful  and  necessary  branch 
of  the  constitution ;  and  he  had  uniformly  repro- 
bated the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  universal 
suffrage.  In  a  conversation  with  major  Cart- 
wright  on  the  subject  of  reform,  Mr.  Tooke  had 
made  use  of  the  following  familiar  but  expres- 
sive illustration : — "  You  would  go  to  Windsor, 
but  I  should  choose  to  stop  at  Hounslow." — 
The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  attending 
this  trial  was  the  examination  of  the  duke  of 
Mr.  Pittcx-  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  were  subpoena'd 

ammed  as 

an  evi-       as  witnesses  by  Mr.  Tooke.     The  former  was 

•knee: 

interrogated  merely  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
famous  letter  to  colonel  Sharman,  in  order  to 
shew  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  reform,  the  cor* 
responding  and  constitutional  societies  did  not 
extend  their  ideas  farther  than  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's cabinet-ministers ;  and  the  latter  to  prove 
that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  was 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  re- 
formers of  1730.  On  this  occasion  the  peculiar 
tis  inae-  features  of  Mr.  Pitt's  disposition  conspicuously 

dihle  want        .  A 

of  recoi-  displayed  themselves.  To  a  variety  of  very  ma- 
terial questions  relative  to  the  Westminster  con- 
vention in  that  and  the  following  years,  he  was 
seized  with  a  total  want  of  recollection.  With 
great  difficulty,  however,  he  at  length  was 
brought  to  recollect  a  meeting  at  the  Thatched- 
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House  Tavern,  in  May,  1782.  Mr. Tooke  asked  BOOK 

•  xx. 

him  what  that  meeting  was  but  a  convention  of 

delegates  from  different  great  towns  and  coun- 
ties  of  England,  sent  by  committees  of  those 
towns  and  counties  ?  He  said  he  did  not  re- 
collect how  that  meeting  was  composed. — Mr. 
Tooke  then  asked  whether  he  did  not  recollect 
that  it  had  been  objected  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, respecting  the  petition  actually  presented, 
that  it  came  from  persons  in  a  delegated  capa- 
city ?  He  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  any  such 
tiling.  Mr.  Sheridan,  being  immediately  after- 
wards examined,  gave  a  perfectly  clear  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  aera. 
He  had  met  Mr,  Tooke  in  1780  at  a  convention, 
or  meeting  of  delegates  from  different  parts, 
who  were  to  consider  the  best  means  of  procur- 
ing a  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  act  for  those 
who  deputed  them.  He  was  himself  a  delegate 
for  Westminster.  The  matter,  he  said,  was  no- 
torious. He  acknowledged  that  they  had  hopes 
by  their  numbers  to  create  a  kind  of  awe  in  the 
house  of  commons,  not  from  the  remotest  idea 
of  violence,  but  such  an  awe  as  that  assembly 
must  always  feel  when  made  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  at  large.  Mr.  S.  enumerated 
the  places  where  these  meetings  were  held— men- 
tioning, in  particular,  Guildhall,  the  Thatched- 
House  Tavern,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond's  at 
VOL.  ix,  R 
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BOOK  Privy-Garden.  Here  Mr.  Pitt  begged  leave  to 
v^^O  correct  his  evidence,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
J794.  present  at  some  meetings  in  Privy-Garden, 
where  there  were  delegates  from  different  coun- 
ties;— i.  e.  he  confessed  that  he  was  himself 
chargeable  with  the  very  same  act  for  the  com- 
mission of  which,  now  he  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  had  resolved 
to  exterminate  those  by  the  sword  of  justice  who 
still  adhered  to  it  under  all  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements.*— The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes only  previous  to  their  returning  a  verdict 

*  It  appears  by  referring  to  the  public  prints  of  the  times, 
that  on  the  18th  May  1782,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Thatched- House  Tavern  of  divers  members  of  parliament 
friendly  to  a  constitutional  reform,  and  of  MEMBERS  of  several 
COMMITTEES  of  COUNTIES  and  CITIES,  who  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  sir  William  Plomer  lord  mayor  of  London 
being  in  the  Chair,  and  the  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  and  the 
hon.  WILLIAM  PITT,  &c.  &c.  being  present. 
Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  motion  of  the  hon.  William  Pitt  on  the  7th  instant, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
house,  and  also  what  steps  it  might  be  proper  in  their  opinion  to 
take  thereupon,  having  been  defeated  by  a  motion  made  for  the 
order  of  the  day,  it  has  become  indispensably  necessary  that  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  parliament  by  petition  from  the 
COLLECTIVE  BODY  of  the  PEOPLE  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, requesting  a  substantial  reformation  of  the  commons 
,house  of  parliament. 

Resolved 
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of  NOT  GUILTY.     An  involuntary  burst  of  accla-  BOOK 

XX 

mation  filled  the  court,  which  was  instantly  re-  v^^^O 
echoed  by  the  populace  without,  who,  as   on 
the  former   occasion,   escorted  the  counsel  to 
their  chambers. 

A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute  the 
original   charge  by  proceeding  to  the  trial  of 

Resolved  unanimously, 

That  this  meeting  considering  that  a  general  application  by 
the  COLLECTIVE  BODY  to  the  commons  house  of  parliament 
cannot  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  be  taken  at  such 
times  as  may  be  convenient  during  this  summer,  in  order  to  lay 
their  several  petitions  before  parliament  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, when  their  proposition  for  a  parliamentary  reformation, 
without  which  neither  the  liberty  of  the  nation  can  be  pre- 
served, nor  the  permanence  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  administra- 
tion can  be  secured,  may  receive  that  ample  and  mature  dis* 
cussion  which  so  momentous  a  question  demands. 

As  the  most  striking  sequel  to  these  Resolutions,  may  be 
subjoined  the  following  Count,  being  the  seventh  of  the  indict- 
ment of  the  state  prisoners. 

"  And  farther  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect,  their  most 
evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassings  and  ima- 
ginations aforesaid,  they  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  meet, 
conspire,  consult,  and  agree,  among  themselves  and  together 
with  divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors 
unknown,  unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  traitorously,  to  subvert  and 
alter,  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered,  the  LEG  i  SLATUR  E, 
RULE,  and  GOVERNMENT,  now  duly  and  happily  established  in 
this  kingdom,  and  to  depose  and  cause  to  be  deposed  our  said 
lord  the  king  from  the  royal  state,  title,  power,  and  government, 
of  this  kingdom." 

R2  In 
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BOOK  John  Thelwall — a  man  whose  general  indiscre- 
tion of  character  and  conduct  had  been  indeed 


J794-  sufficiently  conspicuous,  but  against  whom  no- 
thing was  proved  excepting  some  intemperate 
expressions  at  the  famous  popular  meeting  at 
Chalk-Farm,  and  in  his  lecture-room,  which 
were  supported  only  by  the  testimony  of  the 
spies,  Lynam  and  Taylor,  whose  evidence  was 
afterwards  rendered  nugatory,  or  worse,  by  that 
of  two  other  witnesses.  The  jury,  without  hesi- 
tation, brought  in  a  verdict  of  NOT  GUILTY. 

The  conduct  of  the  cabinet-ministers  in  this 
extraordinary  business — their  mode  of  investi- 
gating the  transactions  of  the  associations  in 
question,  and  of  securing  the  requisite  evidence 
pf  the  several  witnesses  for  the  crown  in  these 
successive  trials — was  such  as  fully  to  justify  the 
memorable  observation  of  Dr.  Swift,  who  says, 
"  that  those  diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and 
problematical  guilt,  with  a  new  power  of  en- 
forcing them  by  chains  and  dungeons  to  every 
person  whose  face  a  minister  thinks  fit  to  dis* 

In  order  to  form  some  judgment  of  that  reign  of  terror  which 
would  have  followed  the  conviction  of  Hardy  and  his  associates, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  on  evidence  which  remains  uncontra- 
dicted,  that  of  eighty  warrants  which  were  filled  up  during  the 
sitting  of  the  grand  jury,  fifty-three  were  actually  signed  and 
ready  to  be  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  acquittal  on  the  confi- 
dent presumption  of  an  opposite  verdict. 
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like,  are  not  only  opposite  to  that  maxim  which  BOOK 
declareth  it  better  that  ten  guilty  men  should 
escape,  than  one  innocent  suffer,  but  likewise 
leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
informers,  the  most  accursed,  prostitute,  and 
abandoned  race  that  GOD  ever  permitted  to 
plague  mankind." 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
kingdom  at  this  time,  the  acquittal  of  these 
persons  excited  a  much  more  general  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction  than  might  previously  have 
been  expected.  The  truth  is,  that  the  self- 
ish as  well  as  the  generous  feelings  were  inte- 
rested on  this  occasion ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  pleadings,  Mr.  Erskine  very  happily  quoted 
a  remark  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
acquittal  of  lord  George  Gordon  : — "  I  am  glad 
he  was  not  convicted  of  this  constructive  trea- 
son ;  for,  though  I  hate  him,  I  love  my  country, 
and  I  love  myself."  Of  all  the  wicked  inven- 
tions of  lawyers,  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
treason,  by  which  unwary  people  may  be  con- 
victed of  a  capital  offence  while  unconscious  of 
the  violation  of  any  law,  is  perhaps  the  worst. 
But  Mr.  Erskine,  on  this  momentous  occasion, 
spoke  like  a  man  inspired,  and  at  once  re- 
deemed the  honor  of  his  profession,  and  esta- 
blished the  safety  of  his  country.  Had  the  men 
arraigned  upon  such  an  accusation,  supported  by 
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BOOK  such  evidence,  been  capitally  convicted,  and  the 

v-(^-v-^  sentence  been  carried  into  execution,  it  would 

1704.    most;  unquestionably  have   been   an    horrible 

murder,  perpetrated  in  the  forms  and  under  the 

pretext  of  law.     But  the  very  supposition  is  a 

libel  upon  the  glorious  institution  of  JURIES. 

That  there  existed  at  this  period  no  legal  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  the  accused  when  as- 
sembled in  convention,  such  as  had  already  been 
actually  and  harmlessly  held  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  to  usurp  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, is  clear  and  manifest :  that  any  such  secret 
design  not  proveable  by  the  established  rules 
of  evidence  was  really  harboured  by  any  in- 
dividuals, there. is  no  rational  ground  to  believe: 
on  the  contrary,  all  circumstances  concur  to 
the  forming  of  an  opposite  conclusion. 
j/>rd  Mac-  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  arrived  in  Eng- 

artney'sem-  .    n  , 

bassy  to  land,  from  his  celebrated  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Pekin,  lord  Macartney.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  was  tooconclude  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  government  of  China,  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  an  extension  of  privileges 
for  the  English  merchants  j  more  particularly 
to  procure  permission  to  land  their  commodi-r 
ties  at  some  port  nearer  to  the  capital  than 
Canton.  The  ambassador  took  his  departure 
from  England,  .at  the  latter  end  of  September 
1 792,  in  the  Lion  man  of  war  of  64  guns,  an4 
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in  the  month  of  July  following  he  reached  BOOK 
Jangangfoe-Bay  in  the  Yellow  Sea",  which 
washes  the  north-eastern  coast  of  China, 
whence  the  ambassador  and  his  train  were 
conveyed  up  the  great  river  Tyensing  to  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  in  junks  or  barges, 
under  the  escort  of  a  mandarin  guard,  who 
were  watchful  to  prevent  the  least  communi- 
cation with  the  inhabitants,  pitching  their 
tents  at  night  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  junks  lay  at  anchor.  On  the  1 1th  of  Au- 
gust they  arrived  at  Tyensing,  where  they  re- 
ceived  refreshments  and  presents,  of  no  great 
value,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  the  famous 
Kieii  Long,  who  had  already  governed  that  vast 
empire  with  uninterrupted  success  and  reputa- 
tion more  than  half  a  century.  From  Tyensing 
they  still  proceeded  in  their  voyage  up  the  river 
to  the  city  of  Tong-tchew,  within  twelve  miles 
of  Pekin.  After  a  short  interval  of  rest  at 
Tong-tchew,  the  ambassador  and  his  secretary, 
sir  George  Stanton,  set  out  in  palanquins  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  which  conveyed  them  to 
the  metropolis — the  train  following  in  covered 
carriages.  The  emperor  being  at  this  season 
of  the  year  usually  resident  at  Jehol,  his  sum- 
mer-palace in  Tartary,  beyond  the  great  wall, 
orders  were  sent  that  the  ambassador  should 
proceed  thither.  On  the  7th  of  September  he 
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BOOK  arrived  at  Jehol ;  and  on  the  1 4th  his  excel- 
xx. 

lency  was  honored  with  his  first  audience  of 

the  emperor,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  ambassador  had  brought  with  him  from 
England  the  most  splendid  and  costly  presents 
which  were  ever  offered  by  one  monarch  to  the 
acceptance  of  another;  but  it  was  observable 
that  they  were  received  with  marked  indif- 
ference, or  rather  haughtiness;  and  care  had 
been  taken  to  paint  in  large  Chinese  characters, 
upon  the  flags  pendent  from  the  yachts  and  land- 
carriages,  '  AMBASSADOR  bearing  TRIBUTE  from 
the  Country  of  ENGLAND.'  And  although  the 
emperor  himself  behaved  with  decorum  and  po- 
liteness to  the  ambassador,  he  would  enter  into 
no  treaty,  he  would  grant  no  new  privileges; 
and  well  aware,  as  was  plainly  intimated,  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  usurpations  of  Eng- 
land in  Hindostan,  he  would  not  suffer  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  to  set  his  cloven  foot  beyond 
the  narrow  spell-bound  circle  of  Canton. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October  the  emperor 
and  his  court,  attended  by  the  ambassador  and 
his  train,  returned  to  Pekin,  within  a  very  short 
Jime  subsequent  to  which  his  excellency  had  his 
last  audience  of  his  imperial  majesty,  who  deli- 
vered to  him  a  letter,  in  answer  to  that  from  the 
king  of  England,  and  also  a  POEM  of  his  own 
composing  inclosed  in  a  roll  covered  with  yel- 
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low  silkt  This  was  accompanied  with  several  BOOK 
chests  of  presents ;  and  the  ambassador,  who 
had  made  great  preparations  for  passing  the 
winter  in  Pekin,  was  officially  apprized  that  this 
was  the  signal  of  departure.  On  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober his  excellency  and  his  suite  left  Pekin  with 
some  precipitation,  and  proceeded  to  Tong- 
tchew,  whence  they  were  conveyed  in  junks,  as 
before,  through  the  interior  of  that  immense 
empire,  by  a  variety  of  rivers  and  canals  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  China, 
reaching  Canton  in  perfect  safety,  after  a  variety 
of  amusing  adventures,  Dec.  18,  1793,  and  in 
January  following  they  emb.arked  at  Macao  for 
England. 

The  information  which  the  secretary  to  the 
embassy,  in  a  narrative  of  this  romantic  expe- 
dition published  by  authority,  has  given  us  of 
the  state  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  extremely 
curious  and  interesting.  A  few  particulars  will 
not  probably  be  deemed  too  wide  a  digression 
from  the  more  proper  subjects  of  the  present 
history.  It  is  remarked  by  the  intelligent  author, 
sir  George  Stanton,  that  regions  out  of  Asia,  are 
scarcely  referred  to  in  the  books  of  the  Chinese, 
or  noticed  in  their  maps.  The  celebrated  Ve- 
netian traveller,  Marco  Polo,  visited  the  court 
of  Pekin  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  makes 
£0  mention  of  the  Chinese  wall,  but  it  appears 
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BOOK  that  he  entered  China  on  the  side  of  Thibet, 
xx. 

passing  through  the  provinces  Shensee  and  Shan- 


1794.  see  flie  present  Tartar  dynasty  had  continued, 
in  1793,  during  a  course  of  four  reigns,  149 
years.  Every  square  mile  in  China  contains, 
upon  an  average,  upwards  of  300  inhabitants, 
in  all  335  millions,  in  the  fifteen  provinces  of 
China  Proper,  and  exclusive  of  the  Tartarian 
and  Thibet  territories  beyond  the  great  wall.  — 
There  are  nine  orders  of  mandarins;  but  the 
office  is  not  hereditary,  and  the  only  public  or 
personal  distinction  is  that  of  being  employed 
in  the  public  service  ;  and  knowledge  and  virtue 
alone  qualify  for  public  employments.  —  When 
the  mandarins,  accompanying  the  embassy, 
were  told  that  in  England  a  child  might  claim, 
in  virtue  of  his  birth,  the  highest  offices  and 
dignities  of  the  state,  they  could  not  sufficiently 
express  their  astonishment,  and  intimated  that 
this  was  a  matter  unfit  to  be  repeated  to  the 
emperor.  From  the  entrance  of  the  embassy. 
into  China  not  one  person  in  the  guise  of  a 
beggar  had  been  seen,  nor  any  one  observed  to 
solicit  charity.  In  the  intervals  of  military  ser- 
vice the  soldiers  assume  the  common  habit  of 
the  people,  and  are  occupied  in  manufactures 
or  the  cultivation  of  land.  —  The  government 
of  China  does  not  interfere  with  mere  opinions. 
There  is  in  China  no  STATE  religion.  None  is 
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paid,  preferred,  or  encouraged  by  it.     The  em-   BOOK 
peror  is  of  one  faith,  many  of  the  mandarins  are  of  \*^~^s 
another,  and  the  majority  of  the  common  people     J79*- 
of  a  third,  which  is  that  of  Fo.    The  possessions 
of  the  father  are  equally  divided  among  all  the 
sons ;  and  the  ancient  public  law  of  the  empire 
is  founded  on  the  broadest  basis  of  universal 
justice.     The  examinations  in  the  public  semi- 
naries or  schools   of  students  for  degrees  are 
always  public.      Oral  questions   are  put,  and 
others  in  writing,  to  the  candidates.     The  ho- 
nors conferred  upon  those  who  succeed  become 
the  ascending  steps  which  lead  to  all  the  offices 
and  dignities  of  the  state.     A  method  of  ad- 
vancement so  open  to  all  classes  of  men  tends 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  power,  from  attaining 
which   no   individual  is  precluded.      In  these 
trials  wealth  must  yield  to  talents  and  genius. 
The  number  of  manufacturers  bears  but  a  very 
small   proportion   to   that   of  husbandmen    in 
China.     Few  parks  or  pleasure-grounds  are  to 
be  seen.     There  are  no  commons  or  lands  suf- 
fered to  Jje  waste  by  the  neglect  or  caprice,  or 
for  the  sport,  of  great  proprietors.     Every  large 
or  ornamental  building   was  found  upon   en- 
quiry to  be  destined  for  some  public  use,  or 
for  the  habitation  of  a  man  in  office. — In  sea- 
sons of  calamity  the  emperor  of  China  always 
comes  forward :  He  orders  the  granaries  to  b& 
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BOOK  opened:  He   remits  the   customary   taxes   to 

XX* 

-^v-*-^  those  who  are  visited  by  misfortune:  He  af- 
1'9'  '  fords  assistance  to  enable  them  to  retrieve  their 
affairs :  He  appears  to  his  subjects  as  almost 
standing  in  the  place  of  a  tutelary  divinity.  In 
all  public  labors  there  appeared  a  promptitude 
and  cheerfulness  of  obedience,  which  argued  a 
confidential  expectation  of  an  adequate  recom- 
pence.  The  execution  of  criminals,  convicted 
of  capital  offences,  takes  place  on  the  same  day 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity ;  the 
usages  of  the  empire  requiring  the  emperor 
formally  to  consult  the  mandarins  of  his  council 
upon  each  case  separately,  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  can  with  safety  to  the  state  avert 
the  sentence. 

Such  are  the  customs,  observances,  and  insti- 
tutions of  a  stupendous  empire,  far  exceeding 
in  riches  and  population  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe ;  and  which  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  celebrated  for  the  profound 
wisdom  of  its  government,  and  for  that  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  wisdom — 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  British  settlements  in  India  enjoyed  at 
this  period  a  seasonable  repose  under  the  wise 
and  equitable  government  of  sir  John  Shore, 
successor  to  earl  Cornwallis.  The  most  re- 
markable occurrence  of  the  present  year  in 
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Bengal  was  the  death  (April  27,  1794)  of  sir  BOOK 
William  Jones,  who  had  been  appointed,  March 
1783,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture  in  India  on  the  recall  of  sir  Elijah  Impey,  Jrc 
as  if  it  were  determined  by  this  choice  to  rescue  Jones* 
the  English  name  and  character  from  reproach, 
and  to  manifest  by  way  of  contrast  how  high 
public   and   private  virtue  could  ascend.     Sir 
William  Jones  had  long  been  celebrated,  as  the 
wonder  of  the  present  age,  for  the  profundity 
and  universality  of  his  attainments.     As  a  lin- 
guist he  was  equally  familiar  with  the  modern 
and  the  antient,  the  occidental  and  the  oriental, 
languages.     As  a  writer  and  professor  of  juris- 
prudence he  was  not  merely  versed  in  the  laws 
and  usages  of  his  native  country,  but  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian,  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  systems.     He  was  at  once  a 
mathematician,  a  poet,  and  an  historian.     He 
excelled  in  musical,  in  chymical,  and  in  bota- 
nical pursuits  ;  and  his  attainments  in  every  one 
of  these  different  objects  of  research  were  such 
as  might  justify  the   supposition  that  he  had 
made  the  study  of  it  the  great  object  of  his 
life.     Yet  was  that  life  circumscribed  by  the 
comparatively  short  term  of  forty-seven  years. 
To  his  great  and  unrivalled  intellectual  accom- 
plishments he  added  the  highest  moral  excel- 
lence ;  and  no  greater  or  jus£er  eulogium  could 
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BOOK  be  pronounced  upon  him,  than  that  his  virtues 

xx 
v.^,^  were  equal  to  his  talents.     Europe  and  Asia 

]79*-     acknowledged  his  worth,  and  mourned  his  loss. 
"  Of  the   ability  and  conscious  integrity  with 
which  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a  magistrate 
in  India  (lord  Teignmouth,  late  sir  John  Shore, 
assures  us)  the  public  voice  and  public  regret 
bore  ample  and  merited  testimony.     The  same 
penetration    which   marked    his    scientific    re- 
searches  distinguished   his  legal  investigations 
and  decisions,  and  his  oratory  was  as  captivating 
as  his  arguments  were  convincing*."   While  yet 
on  his  voyage  to  India,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  history  and  antiquities,  arts,  science,  and 
literature,  of  India.     '  It  gave  me/  to  use  his 
own  words   in  the  preliminary    discourse    ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  the  association,  *  one 
evening,  on  inspecting  the  map,  inexpressible 
pleasure  to  find  myself  in  a  noble  amphitheatre, 
almost  encircled  by  the  vast  regions  of  Asia, 
the  nurse  of  sciences,  the  inventress  of  delightful 
and  useful  arts,  the  scene  of  glorious  actions, 
abounding  in  natural  wonders,  and  infinitely  di- 
versified  in  the  forms  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment.    I  could  not   help   remarking  how  im- 
portant  and  extensive  a  field  was  yet   unex- 

*  Address  to  the  Society  for  Asiatic  Researches. 
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plored,  and  how  many  solid  advantages  unim-  BOOK 
proved.' — "  Let  us  lament    (says   lord  Teign-  N^V^ 
mouth)   that  the    spirit  which   dictated    those    1?94- 
learned  and  interesting  dissertations,  which  form 
so  large  and  valuable  a  portion  of  the  records  of 
our  researches,  is  extinct,  and  that  the  voice  to 
which  we  listened  with  improvement  and  rap- 
ture will  be  heard  by  us  no  more." 

In  order  to  complete  the  political  portrait  of 
the  present  period,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  continental  kingdoms, 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  confederacy  against 
France. 

The  celebrated  diet  of  Grodno,  by  which  the  Transac- 

.    .  r  T*  .    ti°ns  »n  Po 

second  partition  or  Poland  was  indignantly  rati-  land. 
fied,  terminated  in  extreme  confusion  after  the 
coercive  abolition  of  the  constitution  of  1791» 
and  the  re-establishment  of  that  which  preceded 
in  1772.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
baron  d'Ingelstrohm,  who  had  succeeded  the 
count  de  Sievres  as  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  de- 
manded the  erasement  of  every  record  and  the 
surrender  of  every  paper  relative  to  the  late 
constitution,  which  was  passively  submitted  to. 
This  act  of  humiliation  only  increased  the  inso- 
lence of  the  conquerors,  whose  oppression  and 
outrages  grew  daily  more  insufferable.  The? 
court  of  Russia  at  length  issued  its  mandate  for 
the  reduction  of  the  military  force  of  Poland  to 
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BOOK   16,000  men.     This  was  positively  refused  by  se- 

*  XX 

V^PV^/  veral  of  the  veteran  regiments,  particularly  in 
J794.    that  part  of  the  kingdom  bordering  upon  the 
metropolis,  where  general  Madalinski  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  insurgents,  who 
had  resolved  not  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The 
Russian  ambassador  was  instructed  to  deliver  to 
the  permanent  executive  council  an  official  do- 
cument, requesting,  or  rather  commanding,  the 
Polish  government  to  dispatch  an  army  to  op- 
pose Madalinski,  and  likewise  to  take  into  cus- 
tody every  suspected  person.     The  first  of  these 
demands  was  evaded ;  and  to  the  latter  it  was 
replied  that  no  Polish  nobleman  could  be  ar- 
rested before  conviction.     Early  in  the  month 
of  February  (1794)  appeared  in  the  field  the 
celebrated  Kosciusko,  who  had  already  distin 
guished  himself  by  his  gallantry  in  America  arid 
his  patriotism  in  Poland.     After  obtaining  se- 
veral  advantages   over  the  Prussians  in  their 
newly-acquired  territories,  he  advanced  towards, 
Cracow,  which  was  abandoned  to  him  by  the 
Russians  in  garrison  there  on  the  24th  of  March. 
He  then  assembled  the  nobility  and  principal  in- 
habitants at  the  Town-Hall,  and  was  formally  in- 
Yested  with  the  title  of  General  amid  the  loudest 
applauses;   after  which  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, inviting  the  nation,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  to  shake  off  their  fetters,  and  to  unite 
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in  forming  a  new  confederation :  and  a  solemn  BOOK 

xx. 
oath  was  taken  by  all  present  to  maintain  the 

constitution  of  1791.  In  the  mean  time  War- 
saw  was  in  a  state  of  high  fermentation.  The 
king,  wholly  destitute  of  the  public  esteem  and 
confidence,  broken  down  by  age,  affliction,  and  in- 
firmity, and  absolutely  incapable  of  those  exer- 
tions which  corresponded  with  his  situation  and 
character,  had  the  culpable  weakness  to  issue  a 
proclamation  exhorting  his  subjects  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  instead  of  putting  himself  at  their 
head ;  and  rendered  himself  both  odious  and 
contemptible  by  accepting  of  a  Russian  guard 
for  the  protection  of  his  person. 

In  the  month  of  April  general  Kosciusko 
began  his  march  from  Cracow  to  Warsaw,  with 
an  army  composed  of  such  regular  troops  as  he 
could  collect,  and  reinforced  by  some  thousand 
peasants  armed  with  pikes.  On  the  road  he  fell 
in  with  a  strong  corps  of  Russians  detached  by 
baron  d'Ingelstrohm  from  Warsaw,  to  regain 
possession  of  Cracow.  A  fierce  encounter  en- 
sued, and  the  Russians  were  in  the  end  totally 
routed  with  great  slaughter — the  Polish  pea- 
santry, in  their  fury,  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  now  arose, 
and  drove  out  the  Russian  garrison  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance.  Kosciusko  took  immediate 
possession  of  the  capital;  in  consequence  of 

VOL.  ix.  s 
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BOOK  which  the  king,  yielding  passively  to  the  course 
v^-v^  of  events,  and  without  being  animated  by  a 
1794.  singie  Spark  of  heroism  or  patriotism,  declared 
himself  head  of  the  confederation.  Addresses 
of  congratulation  were  presented  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  every-where  appeared  symptoms  of 
martial  ardor — near  70,000  men,  exclusive  of 
peasantry,  being,  as  was  calculated,  in  arms  be- 
fore the  end  of  May.  But  this  force  was  dis- 
persed in  different  bodies  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  and  the  vast 
armies  of  the  powers  allied  for  their  destruc*-' 
tion  were  advancing  upon  them  with  rapid 
steps  on  either  side.  In  this  emergency  no 
chance  of  ultimate  success  could  possibly  re- 
main but  in  the  adoption  of  the  daring  and 
decisive  measure  of  summoning  a  national  con- 
vention, and  of  establishing  a  new  constitution 
founded  upon  the  broadest  basis  of  democra- 
cy,— a  constitution  in  the  preservation  of  which 
every  individual  would  feel  himself  deeply  and 
permanently  interested — a  constitution  which, 
as  in  France,  would  excite  the  genuine  spirit 
of  republican  enthusiasm,  which  would  con- 
vert Poland,  like  France,  into  an  armed  na- 
tion, and  infuse  into  every  breast  the  heroic, 
the  determined  resolution  to  conquer  or  die. 
But  to  a  grand  and  glorious  effort  like  this  the 
genius  and  talents  of  Kosciusko  did  not  appear 
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equal :    on   the  contrary,   a   proclamation  was  BOOK 
published,  stating,  "  That  as  the  Polish  insur- 
rection   took   place  upon  principles  essentially 
different   from   those   prevailing   in    France,   it 
should  be  differently  conducted;  and  that  the 
king,"   whose  timidity  and  duplicity  had  ren- 
dered him  justly  despicable  in  the  eyes   of  allj 
"  should  be  treated  with  the  deference  and  re- 
gard due  to  his  rank."    It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
whose  favor  Kosciusko  could  hope  to  conciliate 
by  this  tame  and  disgusting  declaration.     Had 
America,  France,  and  it  may  be  added  England, 
hesitated  in  similar  circumstances  to  proceed  to 
the  deposition  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the 
revolutions  effected  in  these   several  countries 
would  have  borne  for  ever  the  appellation  of 
treason  and  rebellion.     The  original  principles 
of  the  French  revolution  were  no  other  than  the 
genuine  and   immutable   principles  of  liberty; 
and  although   these   principles   were  doubtless 
more  liable  to  abuse  under  a  democratic  than  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  it  was  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  democracy   only  that,  in 
Poland,  the  mass  of  the  people,  stupified  by  op- 
pression, could  be  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  inherent  rights,  or  inspired  with  the  in- 
vincible resolution  essential  to   the  defence  of 
them.    From  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation  in 
question,  persons  of  discernment   augured  the 
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BOOK  speedy  and  melancholy  termination  of  this  un- 
equal  contest. 

A  Prussian  army,  under  general  Eisner, 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Cracow,  which  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  on  the  15th  of  June. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  his  Prussian  majesty 
advanced  towards  the  city  of  Warsaw,  defended 
by  Kosciusko  in  person  with  such  skill  and  cou- 
rage that  the  Prussians  were  compelled,  after  a 
blockade  and  siege  of  two  months,  to  retreat 
with  loss  and  disgrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia. 
The  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  gradually 
making  progress  on  the  side  of  Lithuania ;  and 
on  the  18th  of  September,  in  a  general  engage- 
ment near  Brzesc,  defeated  the  insurgents, 
whom  they  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Bug. 
The  invaders,  now  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Suwaroff,  the  bloody  and  barbarous  con- 
queror of  Ismail,  marched  forwards  in  full  con- 
fidence of  victory  to  Warsaw,  designing  in  their 
way  to  form  a  junction  with  the  detached  corps 
of  general  Ferfen.  With  a  view  to  prevent  this 
project,  Kosciusko,  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
Poles,  on  the  10th  of  October  attacked  Ferfen 
with  undaunted  intrepidity.  The  courage  dis- 
played by  the  Russians  was  not  inferior,  and 
they  had  the  advantages  of  superior  numbers 
and  discipline.  After  a  conflict  of  five  hours 
the  Poles  were  totally  overpowered ;  and  Kos- 
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ciusko  himself,  having  received  a  dangerous  BOOK 
wound,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  fate  of 
Poland  was  instantly  decided.  The  generals 
Ferfen  and  Suwaroff,  on  effecting  their  pro- 
posed junction,  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  defended 
by  Madalinski  and  other  brave  officers — a  for- 
midable line  of  batteries  being  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  But  the  ferocious  Suwaroff  was  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  obstacles,  and  lie  im- 
mediately ordered  his  soldiers  to  mount  to  the 
assault  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Ismail,  using 
only  the  sabre  arid  bayonet.  After  a  severe 
contest  of  eight  hours  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Poles  ceased,  and  the  fight  was  con- 
verted into  a  massacre.  But  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  this  horrid 
business  is,  that  nearly  ten  hours  after  the  Rus- 
sians, apparently  satiated  with  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter, had  rested  upon  their  arms,  the  carnage  and 
pillage  of  this  devoted  city  commenced  anew. 
The  beautiful  suburb  of  Praga  was  set  on  fire, 
and  vast  numbers  not  only  of  men,  but  of  wo- 
men and  children,  perished  in  the  flames  or  by 
the  sword.  One  of  the  remaining  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection,  count  Potocki,  was  now  deputed  to 
general  Suwaroff,  to  implore  the  mercy  of  that 
relentless  barbarian,  who  received  his  applica- 
tion with  extreme  haughtiness,  observing  that  a 
treaty  was  unnecessary — that  the  empress  wras 
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BOOK  not  at  war  with  the  republic — and  that  his  com- 

XX. 

v^-^L^  mission  was  merely  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
1794.  subjects  of  Poland  to  obedience.  He,  how- 
ever, deigned  at  length  to  grant  to  the  prayer 
of  Potocki  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  wretch^ 
ed  remainder  of  the  inhabitants.  But  even  in 
this  extreme  exigency  some  high-minded  pa- 
triots refused  to  take  any  part  in  this  capitula- 
tion ;  among  these  was  general  Wawrzecki, 
governor  of  the  city,  whom  Suwarrow  neverthe- 
less received  with  unexpected  marks  of  civility, 
ordering  his  sword  to  be  returned  to  him ;  but 
the  haughty  Pole  would  not  accept  the  proffered 
boon,  saying  "  That  his  sword  was  become 
useless,  since  he  had  no  longer  a  country  to 
defend." 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  Russian  com- 
mander made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Warsaw, 
traversing  that  dreadful  scene  of  desolation  and 
destruction  in  profound  and  terrific  silence. 
Having  made  a  solitude,  he  called  it  peace. 
That  the  impiety  of  this  transaction  might  keep 
pace  with  the  barbarity  of  it,  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  December,  for  the 
success  of  the  imperial  arms  of  Russia,  and  the 
offerings  of  guilt  were  presented  on  altars  pol- 
luted by  profaneness,  and  red  with  human  gore. 
The  Polish  chiefs,  Kosciusko,  Potocki,  &c.  were 
pent,  under  a  strong  military  escort,  to  Peters- 
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burgh,  and  thrown  into  dungeons ;  and  the  un-  BOOK 
happy  monarch  himself  was  ordered  to   repair  ^J^^, 
first  to  Grodno,  and  then  to  Petersburgh ;  where    J  794. 
he  soon  ended  his  days,  without  exciting,  after 
the  high  hopes  on  very  slender  grounds,  con- 
ceived of  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
the  slightest  emotion  either  of  esteem  or  regret  *.  Finai  parti. 
A  third  and  final  partition  of  the  unfortunate  Jt^>ofp°' 
kingdom  of  Poland  after  a  short  interval  took 
place,  conformably  to  a  new  convention  (signed 
at  Petersburgh,  October  24,  1795),  between  the 
crowns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  which  Austria 
acceded ;    and   the  very  name   of   Poland  was 
from  this  time   blotted   out   from  the  map   of 
Europe  f.     Such  were  the  exploits  performed  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Christendom  by  the  high  and 
very  dear  allies  of  England,  jointly  engaged  with 
her  in  a  confederacy  which  had  for  its  professed 

*  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  late  king  of  Poland  and  grand-duke 
of  Lithuania,  died  at  Petersburgh,  February  12,  1798. 

f  According  to  the  terms  of  this  convention,  which  were 
such  as  .might  have  authorised  the  Prussian  monarch  to 
assume  the  title  of  king  of  Poland,  the  new  allotment  to 
Prussia  extended  along  the  Niemen,  Grodno  on  the  right  bank 
remaining  with  Russia,  to  Niemirow  on  the  Bug,  to  Sierek  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Narew,  thence  to  Swidig,  then  following 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plica,  to 
Czanowice,  and  then  drawing  a  straight  line  to  the  Vistula  close 
to  Cracovia. 
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BOOK  object  the  restoration  of  religion,  of  social  order 

XX. 

and  regular  government — exploits  which  infi- 
nitely  exceeded  in  atrocity  and  barbarity  any 
crimes  which,  surrounded  as  she  was  with  ene- 
mies, and  irritated  by  every  species  of  provo- 
cation, had  been  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  revolu- 
tion perpetrated  by  the  atheists  and  anarchists 
of  France. 

The  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  still  per- 
severed in  their  wise  determination  of  observing 
a  perfect  impartiality  during  the  present  war ; 
and  in  the  course  of  this  year  (March  27,  1794) 
a  convention  wTas  concluded  between  them,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
commerce  in  the  Baltic  on  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1730,  equipping  jointly  a 
fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, for  that  service ;  and  by  the  tenth  ar- 
ticle the  Baltic  is  declared  to  be  a  neutral  sea, 
absolutely  and  altogether  inaccessible  to  the 
armed  ships  of  the  different  and  distant  powers 
at  war. 
political  oc.  The  prudence  and  circumspection  of  the 

currenaci  in    . 

America.  American  government  could  not  prevent  those 
remote  states  from  being  involved  in  the  troubles 
which  so  violently  agitated  the  European  king- 
doms. General  Washington,  president  of  the 
Union,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  congress, 
December  3,  1793,  urged  upon  them  the  neces- 
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sity  of  placing  the  country  in  a  condition  of  BOOK 
complete  self-defence.  "The  United  States," 
said  this  truly  great  man,  "  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  human  events,  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  a 
distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  With 
which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds. 
There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among 
nations,  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely 
lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  de- 
sire to  avoid  insult  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it. 
If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it 
must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
for  war." 

These  expressions,  though  they  bore  relation 
also  to  England  and  Spain,  were  understood  10 
be  pointed  chiefly  against  the  government  of 
France,  whose  ambassador,  citizen  Genet,  a 
hot-headed  zealot  of  Jacobinism,  and  one 
Duplaine  received  in  the  capacity  of  vice-consul 
of  France,  had  conducted  themselves  with  ex- 
treme disrespect  and  indecorum  to  the  executive 
power ;  insomuch,  that  the  president  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  publish  letters-patent, 
declaring,  that  he  no  longer  recognised  Du- 
plaine as  sustaining  any  official  character.  Up- 
on which  Genet  wrote  in  a  most  insolent  style 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state,  protesting 
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BOOK  against  the  validity  of  this  dismission,  and  al- 
v— -v-*~/  leging  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
'9  '  has  not  given  the  president  the  right  which  he 
assumed.  "  If,"  said  this  great  diplomatic  lu- 
minary, "  it  is  an  act  merely  arbitrary,  it  is 
among  the  class  of  acts  of  aggression,  and  be- 
comes a  cause  of  war.  I  do  not  recollect  what 
the  worm-eaten  writings  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
or  Vattel,  say  on  the  subject ;  I  thank  God  I 
have  forgotten  what  these  hired  jurisprudists 
have  written  upon  the  rights  of  nations  at  a 
period  when  all  were  enchained." 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  president  sent  a 
message  to  the  two  houses,  containing  a  formal 
complaint  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  mini- 
ster, but  the  same  time  acknowledging,  in  very 
explicit  terms,  the  friendly  attachment  mani- 
fested by  the  French  republic  in  the  general 
tenor  of  its  conduct  towards  America-?-"  that 
they  had  given  advantages  to  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
overtures  for  placing  those  advantages  on  per- 
manent ground ;  and  he  expressed  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  government  of  France  will  not 
suffer  them  to  remain  long  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  a  person  who  has  so  little  respected  the  mutual 
dispositions  of  the  two  nations."  He  takes  no- 
tice, however,  of  the  seizures  of  American,  vessels 
with  enemy's  goods  on  board,  both  by  the  French 
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and  English,  in  violation  of  what  he  apprehended  BOOK 
to  be  the  true  principles  of  neutrality ;  and  that  < 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  belligerent 
powers  to  obtain  redress  for  the  past,  and  more 
effectual  provisions  against  the  future.      Also, 
that  on  the  subjects  of  mutual  interest  between 
America  and   Spain,  negotiations   and  confer- 
ences were  at  that  time  depending, 

The  outrages  nevertheless  committed  by  the 
British  armed  vessels  and  cruisers  on  the  Ame- 
rican traders,  in  consequence  of  the  famous  or- 
der of  council  dated  November   1 793,  were  so 
enormous,  the  encroachments  made  by  the  go- 
vernments of  Canada   upon  the  American  ter- 
ritory were  so  flagrant,  and  the  indisposition  of 
the  court  of  London  to  deliver  up  the  forts  upon 
the  great  lakes,  conformably  to  the   treaty  of 
1783,  was  so  openly  manifested,  that  the  pre- 
sident, in  a  message  to  congress,  dated  April  16, 
1794,  declared  to  the  American  legislature,  that 
the  aspect  of  their  affairs  with  Great  Britain  was 
very  serious ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay, 
who  held  the  high  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,   as  envoy  extraordinary  to   his 
Britannic  majesty.     "  A  mission  like  this,"  said 
the  president,  "while  it  corresponds  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  will  announce  to  the 
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BOOK  world  a  solicitude  for  a  friendly  adjustment  of 

V  V 

our  complaints,  and  a  reluctance  to  hostility." 

Several  circumstances  at  this  period  concurred 
to  excite  the  strongest  suspicions  in  the  minds 
of  the  Americans  of  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
British  court,  which,  with  impotent  malignity, 
resented  the  good  understanding  uniformly  kept 
up  by  the  republic  of  America  with  the  republic 
of  France  notwithstanding  the  occasional  abuses 
and  excesses  of  the  French  government.  In  a 
TALK  or  conference  held  by  lord  Dorchester,  late 
sir  Guy  Carleton,  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Lower 
Canada  in  February  1794,  the  governor  de- 
clared, that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
king  their  father  were  to  be  at  war  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  before  the  end  of  the 
year. — "  You  are  witness,  children,  (said  he,  to 
the  chieftains)  that  on  our  part  we  have  acted  in 
the  most  peaceable  manner,  and  borne  the  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States  with  patience ;  and, 
I  believe,  our  patience  is  almost  exhausted." 
An  insurrection  having  broken  out  in  the  western 
territory  in  consequence  of  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  excise  laws  among  that  rude  peo- 
ple, the  insurgents  threatened,  that  if  the  tax  in 
question  was  not  repealed,  they  would  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  they  were,  however, 
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reduced  to  submission.     With  a  view  as  it  ap-  BOOK 

w 
peared,  to  co-operate  with  these  insurgents,  the  v^^rX^ 

Indian  nations  to  the  northward  made  a  despe-  1794- 
rate  incursion  into  the  western  settlement.  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  being  sent  with  an  armed  force  to 
repel  this  attack  about  the  middle  of  August, 
penetrated  to  the  Miami  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  he  discovered  a 
fort  erected  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  settlers 
of  Detroit,  and  Canadian  militia;  and  under  the 
cannon  of  this  fort  the  Indians  routed  and  pur- 
sued by  Wayne  sought  and  found  refuge.  Major 
Campbell,  governor  of  the  fort,  wrote  to  General 
Wayne  to  know  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach 
to  a  garrison  appertaining  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. The  American  general,  in  reply,  assert- 
ed, "  that  he  knew  of  no  act  of  hostility  except- 
ing that  committed  by  the  major  in  erecting  a 
fortification  within  the  acknowledged  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  summoned  him 
forthwith  to  surrender,  and  withdraw  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  territory."  M^jor 
Campbell,  with  laudable  discretion,  informed 
general  Wayne,  "  that  being  a  military  officer 
merely  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  right,  but  that  he  was  confident 
the  difference  would  be  amicably  adjusted  be- 
tween their  several  governments  j"  and  on  this 
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BOOK,  assurance  general  Wayne,  with  equal  modera- 

xx 
\^^s  tion,  drew  off  his  troops. 

J7Q4.  in  the  southern  colonies  also  the  American 
government  had  strong  ground  to  suspect  that 
the  Creek  and  Seneca  Indians  had  been  tamper- 
ed with  by  the  British  agents,  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  the  Americans  ;  but  all  these 
causes  of  difference  were  referred  to  the  well- 
known  address  and  management  of  Mr.  Jay. 
Mr.  Monroe  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  president  nomi- 
ambassador  nated,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
France,  government,  Mr.  James  Monroe,  a  man  of  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  temper,  of  excellent  parts, 
and  a  sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of  Gallic  as 
well  as  of  American  liberty.  He  arrived  at 
reception  \n  Paris  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Robespier- 
ntry'  rian  faction,  and  at  his  first  audience  (August 
15,  1794}  he  was  received  with  the  most  cor- 
dial tokens  of  esteem  and  affection.  "  The 
French  people,"  said  the  president  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  his  answer  to  the  speech  of  Air. 
Monroe,  "  have  not  forgotten,  that  it  is  to  the 
Americans  they  owe  the  beginning  of  liberty. 
It  was  by  admiring  the  sublime  insurrection  of 
the  American  people  against  Albion,  once  so 
proud,  now  so  degraded, — it  was  by  taking 
arms  themselves  to  second  the  courageous 
efforts  of  that  insurrection,— it  was  by  cement- 
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ing  the  independence  of  America  with  the  blood  fro  o  K 
of  their  bravest  warriors,  that  the  French  people  \^^^^ 
learned  to  break  the  sceptre  of  tyranny  in  their 
turn,  and  to  erect  the  statue  of  Liberty  on  the 
ruins  of  a  throne  founded  on  fourteen  centuries 
of  corruption  and  crimes." 
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Wonderful  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  War.  Session  of 
Parliament,  IfQS.  King's  Speech  holds  out  bold  and  falla- 
cious Hopes  of  Success.  Defection  of  Mr.  Wilberforcc,  and 
other  Partisans  of  the  Ministry ,  from  the  System  of  the  Court. 
Causes  of  the  National  Delusion.  Suspension  of  the  Habeas- 
Corpus  Act  renewed.  Loan  granted  to  the  Emperor.  State- 
ment of  the  National  Finances.  Motion  of  Mr.  Grey  respect- 
ing Peace — insidiously  counteracted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Similar 
Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — rejected  by  the  Peers.  Re± 
solutions  moved  by  Mr.  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  also 
negatived.  Motion  by  Mr.  Fox  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  the  Nation — evaded.  Motions  respecting  the  Recal 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  Ireland— negatived.  Pacific 
Motion  by  Mr.  Wilbeiforce  negatived.  Marriage-Es- 
tablishment of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Motion  for  the  Abo-* 
lit  ion  of  the  Slave-Trade  rejected.  Acquittal  of  Mr. 
Hastings. .  Termination  of  the  Session.  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Parliament— Appointment  of  Earl  Camden  to  the  Go-* 
vernment— -Catholic- Em  dncipation  Bill  rejected — Distracted 
State  of  the  Country.  Military  Transactions.  Shattered 
Remains  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Army  embarked  for  England. 
Peace  between.  France  and  Tuscany — Also  between  France  and 
Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hanover.  Treaty  between  France 
and  Spain.  Surrender  of  Luxemburg.  Indecisive  Operations 
on  the  Rhine.  Naval  Engagement  (iff  the  Coast  of  Corsica. 
Skilful  Retreat  of  Admiral  Corn-wallis.  French  Squadron  de- 
feated by  Lord  Bridporf.  The  Islands  of  Eustatius  and  St. 
Lucia  recovered  by  the  French.  War  against  the  Maroons 
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in  Jamaica.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  captured  by  the  English. 
State  of  Affairs  in  France.  Revengeful  Proceedings  of  the 
Gironde  faction.  Disastrous  Expedition  to  La  Vendee. 
Death  of  the  Dauphin.  New  Constitution  of  France.  Disso- 
lution of  the  Convention.  Treaty  of  Commerce  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Defensive  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Session  of  Parliament  held  in  Corsica. 
Petitions  from  the  Cities  of  London,  York,  Norwich,  $£. 
against  the  War.  Disturbances  in  the  City  of  Westminster. 
fop-Gun  Plot  revived.  Popular  Meetings  attended  by  vast 
Multitudes  at  Chalk-Farm,  fyc. 


B  P  °  K  JL\T  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1 794,  the  French, 

j\  .A.  1 .  *^ 

^-**v^^  after  repelling  with  heroic  courage  the  early  at- 
tack of  the  allied  powers  upon  their  northern 
Wonderful  frontier,    found    themselves     in    possession    of 

acquisitions 

of  Fiance    the   whole   of    Flanders    and    Brabant.      The 

during  the 

war.  Austrians  were  driven  by  them,  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  across  the  Meuse,  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  beyond  the  Waal ;  and  they  only  waited 
for  the  setting-in  of  the  frost  to  pass  the  great 
rivers  into  the  territory  of  the  United  Provinces. 
On  the  side  of  Germany  they  had  conquered 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Mentz, 
Treves  and  Cologne  ;  the  principality  of  Liege ; 
the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Deux-Ponts  ; 
the  bishoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms ;  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  elector-pala- 
tine ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  Hither  Germany 
bounded  by  the  Rhine.  On  the  side  of  Italy 
they  occupied  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  a  great 
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portion  of  Piedmont,  the  city  and  county  of  Nice,  BOOK 
and  the  principality  of  Monaco.  On  that  of 
Spain,  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Catalonia,  with  their  ports,  cities, 
magazines,  arsenals,  and  founderies.  The  Spanish 
armies  had  been  defeated  in  many  bloody  suc- 
cessive contests  ;  no  military  force  could  now  be 
collected,  in  any  degree  competent  to  encounter 
the  Republican  troops  in  the  field  ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic king,  trembling  upon  his  throne,  seemed 
already  to  anticipate  the  horrors  of  an  approach- 
ing revolution.  The  territories  subdued  by  the 
arms  of  the  republic  were  computed  to  contain 
thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  :  and  in  twenty- 
seven  pitched  battles,  besides  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  inferior  actions,  they  had  slain 
80,000  of  their  enemies,  and  taken  more  than 
90,000  prisoners  j  also  immense  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  with  3,800  pieces  of 
cannon. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1 794,  the  parlia-  Session  of 

f.  >— ,  -r,   .  111       parfiament.. 

ment  or  Great  Britain  was  convened,  when  the  1795. 
monarch,  persevering  resolutely  in  his  purpose, 
thought  fit  to  inform  the  two  houses,  "  that,  not- 
withstanding the  disappointments  and  reverses 
which  the  allied  arms  had  experienced  in  the 
course  of  the  last  campaign,  he  retained  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  persisting  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  just  and  necessary 
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BOOK  war  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged." — By  way 
of  encouragement  to  his  faithful  parliament, 
nevertheless,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  remark, 

King's        "  that,  in  considering  the  situation  of  their  ene- 

speech  holds        .  - 

out  bold  and  mi es,  they  would   not  lail  to  observe  that  the 

fallacious  ,„  i-iiiii  • 

hopes  of  eliorts  which  had  led  to  their  successes,  and  the 
unexampled  means  by  which  alone  those  efforts 
could  have  been  supported,  have  produced  among 
themselves  the  pernicious  effects  which  were  to 
be  expected ;  and  that  every  thing  which  had 
passed  in  the  interior  of  the  country  had  shown 
the  progressive  and  rapid  decay  of  their  resources, 
and  the  instability  of  every  part  of  that  violent 
and  unnatural  system,  which  is  equally  ruinous 
to  France  and  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity 
of  other  nations." — His  majesty  farther  declared, 
"  that  he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of  concert- 
ing the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  with 
such  of  the  powers  of  Europe  as  were  impressed 
with  the  same  sense  of  the  necessity  of  vigor  and 
exertion.  He  mentioned  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown  and  sovereignty  of  Corsica  ;  he  an- 
nounced to  them  the  happy  event  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  with 
the  princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswic;  and  he  concluded  with  expressing  his 
confident  hope,  that,  under  the  protection  of  PRO- 
VIDENCE, and  with  constancy  and  perseverance 
on  our  part,  the  principles  of  social  order,  of 
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morality  and  religion,  would  ultimately  be  sue-  BOOK 
cessful;  and  that  his  faithful  people  would 
rewarded  for  their  present  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices  by    the   deliverance  of  Europe    from    the 
greatest  danger  with  which  it  had  been  threaten- 
ed since  the  establishment  of  civilised  society." 

Addresses  being  brought  forward,  in  the  usual 
style  of  complaisance,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Guild- 
ford,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  excellent 
sense  and  sound  reasoning,  moved  "  that  his 
majesty  be  requested  and  advised  by  that  house 
to  take  the  earliest  means  of  securing  a  peace, 
and  that  no  obstacle  might  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  French  government.  Holland  (his  lord- 
ship affirmed)  could  be  saved  only  by  a  peace : 
and  he  urged  the  impracticability  of  attaining 
what  appeared  to  be  the  present  object  of  the 
war — the  dictating  of  a  government  to  France. 
In  military  operations,  and  in  political  nego- 
tiations, the  ministry  had  equally  failed ;  and, 
as  he  had  never  been  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of 
entering  into  the  war,  he  could  not  now  admit 
the  necessity  of  persevering  in  it." — The  marquis 
of  Lansdown  declared,  "  that  he  could  see  no 
difficulty  in  treating  with  France  at  the  present 
period,  and  adverted  with  contempt  to  the  old 
and  hacknied  objection  that  there  was  no  power 
existing  there  to  treat  with!  When  persons 
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BOOK  wanted  to  make  up  a  quarrel,  when  there  was  a 

v^ ^^  sincere  desire  for  reconciliation  on  both  sides, 

*79*'     the  means  of  effecting  it  would  always  be  found. 

France,  amidst  all  its  change  of  parties,  had  not 

falsified  its  engagements,  since  the  revolution, 

with  any  foreign  state."    The  amendment  was, 

after  a  spirited  debate,  rejected  by  a  majority  of 

107  to  12  voices  only. 

Defection  of     The  debate  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  house 

Mr.Wilber-  J 

force,  and    of  commons,  excited  still  more  of  the  public  at- 

other  parti- 
sans of  the  tention.     No  sooner  was  the  address  read,  than 

from  the*  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  mi- 
the  court,  nister,  and  who  had  hitherto  warmly  supported 
him  in  all  his  measures,  rose  and  objected  to  it, 
as  pledging  the  house  to  prosecute  the  war  till 
there  should  be  a  counter-revolution  in  France. 
He  observed,  "  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  in  the  least  pacificatory ;  although 
the  Jacobin  system,  so  hostile  to  this  kingdom, 
was  destroyed,  and  there  appeared  an  assump- 
tion at  least  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
new  rulers  of  that  country.  The  confederacy 
against  France  also  was  now  dissolved,  and  her  in- 
ternal disorders  were  appeased.  How  then  could 
we  conquer  a  people  who  had  resisted  with  such 
success,  when  assailed  by  the  combined  force  of 
Europe  from  without,  and  when  distracted  with 
insurrections  from  within  ?  The  retrospect  of 
our  affairs  was  bad,  but  the  prospect  before  us 
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XXI. 

the  armies  of  France  seem  rapidly  overthrowing 
every  thing  that  stands  in  their  way.  Regard- 
less  of  slighter  differences,  they  look  merely  to 
the  Convention,  and  thought  themselves  bound 
to  adhere  to  what  they  perceived  would  alone 
keep  the  country  together.  This  circumstance 
it  was  which  had  first  staggered  his  opinion  with 
relation  to  the  probability  of  ultimate  success  in 
this  contest.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  impossi-* 
bility  of  forcing  a  government  upon  France, 
when  France  was  united  in  opinion  and  in  act ; 
and  he  scrupled  not  to  add,  that,  though  a  friend 
to  monarchy,  he  did  not  conceive  a  monarchy 
to  be  the  fittest  form  of  government  for  France, 
in  present  circumstances,  as  the  current  of  pre- 
judice set  so  strongly  against  it. — Mr,  Wilber- 
force  said,  he  did  not  think  the  country  would 
be  at  all  debased  by  a  declaration  for  peace., 
True  magnanimity  consisted  in  acting  with  pro- 
priety under  every  circumstance,  resolutely  de- 
termining to  change  the  mode  of  conduct  when- 
ever it  is  required  by  an  alteration  in  the  state 
of  affairs.  Those  who  thought  it  so  easy  to  effect 
a  counter-revolution  in  France  should  recollect 
that  revolutionary  principles  had  now  been  six 
years  prevalent  in  that  country,  and  that  a  new 
generation  was  rising  up  who  had  been  educated 
in  and  familiarised  to  them.  Equitable  pro- 
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BOPK  posals  for  a  negotiation  would  at  all  events  be 

XXI 

\^^^^f  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.     If  rejected,  every 
1794.    person  would  unite  with  government  in  carrying 
on  with  vigor  what  would  then  be  a  just  and  ne- 
cessary war."      Mr.    Wilberforce  concluded   a 
speech,  candid  from  its  acknowledgment  of  error, 
and  impressive  because  it  applied  itself  to  the 
common  sense  and  common  feelings  of  his  audi- 
tors, with  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address 
similar  in  purport  to  that  of  the  earl  of  Guild- 
ford.     In  these  sentiments  he  was  supported  very 
strongly  by  several  most  respectable  independent 
members  of  the  house,  who  had  hitherto  voted 
with   administration.     Mr.  Bankes  said,   "  the 
expectation  of  overturning  the  French  republic 
was,  in  his  opinion,  absurd;  and,  if  we  were  not 
to  treat  with  France  till  the  overthrow  of  that 
kind  of  government,  the  war  might  continue  for 
ever." — Sir  Richard  Hill  earnestly  recommended 
peace  ;  or,  if  that  were  unattainable,  at  least  the 
withdrawment  of  our  troops  from  the  continent. 
The  object  of  the  continental  war  had  been  stated 
in  one  word — SECURITY.     If  it  were  asked  what 
had  we  gained  by  that  war,  short  as  had  been  the 
period  of  its  duration,  it  might  be  answered  in 
one  word — RUIN." 

Mr.  Pitt  arose  in  visible  emotion  to  vindicate 
the  language  and  sentiments  contained  in  the 
address.  "  His  majesty's  speech,"  Mr.  Pitt 
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affirmed,  "  did  not  pledge  the  house  never  to  BOOK 

xxr. 
make  peace  with  the  republican  government  of  ^~v-^ 

France,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  a  secure  peace 
till  the  return  of  the  monarchy  *3  which  he 
thought  the  best  form  of  government  for  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  was  a  change  not  in  sub- 
stance, but  merely  in  name.  Peace,  could  it 
be  attained,  would  not  place  us  in  a  situation 
of  confidence.  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
crease our  precautions.  Hostilities  would  begin 
again  in  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  France 
saw  our  military  force  diminished ;  and  we 
should  be  again  opposed  to  an  enemy  who 
might  have  found  it  as  difficult  to  disband  his 
armies  'as  we  should  to  obtain  fresh  forces. 
Even  if  disposed  to  peace,  their  rulers  would 
be  compelled  by  fear  to  give  them  new  em-  * 
ployment.  If  we  dissolve  the  continental  con- 
federacy, we  could  not  again  hope  to  see  it  re- 
stored ;  we  should  then  be  exposed  alone  to 
the  fury  of  France.  Ought  we  to  leave  the 
AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS  in  possession  of  the 

*  From  the  acra  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  England,  to 
the  year  ]  783,  being  a  period  of  95  years,  the  two  nations  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  in  a  state  of  war  no  less  than 
40  of  them.  What  therefore,  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  ao 
cording  to  Mr.  Pitt's  rules  of  political  calculation,  constituted 
that  superior  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace  under  a 
monarchy  rather  than  a  republic  ? 
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BOOK  French  ?    The  safety  of  the  Dutch  depended 

•\r  y  ¥ 

v-^v-Wto^  upon  our  continuance  of  the  war." 
1794-  Mr.  Pitt  traversed  once  more  the  old  road 
of  argument,  declamation,  and  invective,  with  his 
accustomed  power  of  lauguage ;  but  fearing,  no 
doubt,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  political  charla- 
tanisms might  be  impaired  by  too  frequent  use, 
he  took  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  in  a  great 
measure,  new  ground ;  and  ventured  roundly 
to  assert,  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive 
conquests  of  France,  she  had  suffered  more  in 
permanent  value  and  present  means  than  the 
losses  of  all  the  allies  combined.  The  re^ 
sources  of  the  French,  the  means  of  their  im- 
mense pecuniary  expenditure,  were  requisition 
and  arrest  of  property.  Such  a  system  could 
only  be  produced  by  despotism,  and  supported 
•by  terror.  The  expenditure  of  France  had, 
he  said,  since  the  revolution,  amounted  to  320 
millions.  Was  it  then  likely  she  should  see  this 
country  first  exhausted  ?  This  expenditure  they 
had  been  enabled  to  bear  .only  by  the  creation 
of  unlimited  paper  credit.  But  all  the  debates 
of  the  Convention  proved  that  they  could  not 
increase  the  emission  of  this  paper  without  ruin. 
Mr.  Pitt  recapitulated  the  proceedings  of  the 
French,  respecting  finance,  to  shew  that  they 
could  not  maintain  their  assignats  without  con 
tracting  their  expenses  and  diminishing  their 
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forces.  To  press  them  now  with  vigor  would  BOOK 
compel  them  to  issue  more  assignats,  and  thus 
rapidly  exhaust  their  means  and  accelerate  their, 
ruin,  which  Mr.  Pitt  predicted  to  be  immi- 
nent and  inevitable ; — and,  in  fact,  they  were 
already,  as  he  affirmed,  not  only  on  the  verge, 
but  in  the  GULF  OF  BANKRUPTCY.  The  house 
divided  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the 
amendment  75,  against  it  246. 

Great  as  the  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  Causes  of 

'  the  national 

supposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  impos-  delusion. 
sible  to  attribute  the  vast  and  constant  majori- 
ties of  the  minister,  particularly  since  the  com? 
mencement  of  the  war  with  France,  to  the  ope- 
ration of  that  influence  merely.  Eloquence, 
that  fatal  talent  when  misapplied,  will  of  itself 
produce  mighty  effects  :  and  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  ever  been 
exerted  in  unison  with  the  rooted  prejudices  of 
the  house  and  of  the  nation.  Hatred  to  France 
is  a  political  chord,  which  vibrates  to  every  touch; 
and  when  that  master-passion  is,  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  connected  with  a  reverence  to  reli-f 
gion,  respect  to  morals,  to  social  order,  to  re- 
gular government,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  ties 
which  unite  the  different  classes  of  men  in  the 
bonds  of  civilisation  and  humanity,  it  must  re- 
quire a  small  portion  of  skill  to  direct  the  effects 
of  it.  The  solicitude  which  transiently  shewed 
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BOOK  itself  for  the  success  of  the  French  nation,  in  their 

XXI 

efforts  to  establish  a  free  constitution,  was  sud- 
denly  and  totally  absorbed  in  the  horror  excited 
by  their  subsequent  enormities,  without  suffici- 
ently considering  the  provocations  which  gave 
rise   to  them,  or,   attending   to   the  equitable 
maxim,  that  a  whole  nation  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ecrated for  the  offences  of  comparatively  a  few 
individuals.     What  are  usually  styled  the  crimes 
of  France  are,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part,  only 
her  calamities  ;  and  they  are  no  doubt  as  much 
the  subject  of  abhorrence  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  that  country  as  in  this.     Never- 
theless so  long  as  the  passions  of  that  high-spirit- 
ed nation  are  inflamed  and  exasperated  by  op- 
position, so  long  will  they  be  more  or  less  charge- 
able with  excesses  moral  and  political — so  long 
will  they  remain  strangers  to  the  blessings  of 
liberty :    liberty  itself  being  the  law  of  reason,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity.     And,  "  Of  LAW  !"  in 
this  extensive  sense,  to  use  the  sublime  language 
of  a  justly  admired  writer,  "  no  less  can  be  said 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  GOD,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  do  her  homage, — the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 
from  her   power.     Both  angels  and  men,   and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all,  with  uni- 
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form  consent,   admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  BOOK 
their  peace  and  joy*."  v^-v-i^ 

That  the  general  intentions  of  the  British  na-  -179*- 
tion,  or  even  of  the  British  legislature,  in  rela- 
tion to  France  from  the  aera  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, have  been  upon  the  whole  otherwise  than 
just,  is  a  supposition  improbable  and  injurious. 
But  when  the  power  of  eloquence,  combined  with 
the  seductions  of  interest  and  the  suggestions  of 
prejudice,  is  calmly  considered,  it  cannot  be  a 
subject  of  wonder  that  few  minds  are  found  of 
firmness  sufficient  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
association.  As  to  the  grand  consideration  on 
which  Mr.  Pitt  now  professed  to  rest  his  hopes  of 
restoring  monarchy  in  France,  which  was  in  this 
debate,  for  the  first  time,  avowed  to  be,  if  not 
an  absolute  sine-qua-non  of  peace,  one  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  wrar,  it  was  evident  that  the  minister, 
if  sincere,  had  been  grossly  and  disgracefully  de- 
ceived by  the  fallacious  reasonings  of  certain 
French  emigrants,  ignorant  or  interested,  who  had 
published  various  tracts  upon  the  subject  of  the 
French  finances; — such  as  a  certain  M.  D'lver- 
nois,  created  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,  a  dealer 
wholesale  and  retail  in  ridiculous  paradoxes ;  and 
M.  Mallet  duPan,  an  ingenious  but  enthusiastic 
writer ; — neglecting  the  salutary  but  unpleasant 

*  HOOKER'S  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  1,  conclusion. 
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BOOK  warnings  and  admonitions  of  the  celebrated 
v^-v-^  M.  de  Calonne,  formerly  comptroller-general  of 
the  finances  in  France,  who,  in  a  most  able 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Political  State  of  Eu- 
rope, published  at  this  time,  expressly  says — 
"  I  do  repeat,  and  continually  shall  repeat,  that 
whatever  causes  would  reduce  a  regularly  go- 
rerned  state  to  the  last  period  of  its  military  ex- 
ertions, would  by  no  means  produce  the  same 
effects  on  a  revolutionary  government,  possessing 
all  the  existing  means  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. To  reduce  them  to  the  last  extremity,  there 
must  be  no  land,  no  productions,  no  labourers, 
no  soldiers  ;  in  short,  no  resources  of  any  kind 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory.  To  rely  on 
the  increase  of  the  public  misery  in  France,  and 
to  expect  general  tranquillity  as  the  result  of  it, 
is  as  if  nations  had  formerly  thought  themselves 
secure  from  the  devastations  of  the  Huns,  Goths, 
and  Vandals,  because  those  hordes  of  barbarians 
had  neither  money  nor  credit,  order  nor  disci- 
pline." 

Suspension       On  the  2.5th  of  January  (1795)  the  attorney- 

beas-ecorpus  general  moved  for  a  renewal  of  the  suspension 

ed^        v"  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act,  in  direct  opposition 

to  the  recorded  verdicts  of  three  successive  juries 

that  no  treasonable  conspiracy  existed.      This 

gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate.     Mr.  Lambton, 

member  for  Durham,  declared,  that  though  a 
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* 

dit  to  bare  assertions,  and  suspended  the  Habeas- 
Corpus  Act  upon  the  strength  of  them,  the  per- 
sons  accused  of  treason  had  been  acquitted,  not 
merely  upon  principles  of  law  but  of  common 
sense.  The  evidence  had  totally  failed  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  lawyers ;  and  their  own  wit- 
nesses had  disproved  their  case.  He  wished  to 
know  on  what  pretence  ministers  wanted  a  re- 
newal of  the  bill,  and  demanded  some  informa- 
tion respecting  these  hidden  conspiracies: 

"  Quis  ?    Quid  ?  Ubi  ?    Quibus  auxiliis  ?   Cur  ?  Quomodo  } 
Quando  ?" 

Mr.  Hardinge,  a  court  lawyer,  on  the  other  side 
strongly  contended  for  the  existence  of  a  conspi- 
racy, though  no  conspirators  had  yet  been  found 
whom  the  law  had  been  able  to  reach.  The  late 
verdict  of  thejuries  would  of  itself  encourage  those 
who  had  embarked  in  those  wicked  counsels.  He 
affirmed  that  it  was  no  common  treasojiihat  lay  be- 
fore them — it  was  not  English  but  French  treason, 
and  proved  by  a  mass  of  evidence,  which,  though 
it  could  not  effect  conviction  in  the  courts  of 
law,  well  warranted  the  passing  of  the  Suspen- 
sion Bill.  Mr.  Erskine  remarked,  that  it  was 
beyond  his  ability  to  comprehend  how  there 
could  exist  a  conspiracy  without  conspirators, 
A  conspiracy  in  the  abstract  might  indeed  be 
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BOOK  supposed  .without   known  or  detected    conspi- 

XXI 

\^*~v~^  rators ;  but  the  authors  of  this  pretended  plot 
1795.  jia(j  been  known  by  government,  and  by  the 
public  at  large,  for  two  years,  and  been  prose- 
cuted without  effect' — and  the  verdicts  of  three 
juries  completely  negatived  the  conspiracy. 
But  kings'  friends,  he  feared,  would  never  be 
quiet,  till  they  had  destroyed  all  kingly  govern- 
ments. Every  loss  of  power  and  affection  had 
uniformly  arisen  from  their  pernicious  counsels. 
— On  the  division,  at  a  very  late  hour,  the  num- 
bers were  230  to  53 ;  and  the  bill  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  lords,  passed  there  also  by  a  vast 
majority,  but  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  pro- 
test signed  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford, 
and  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Guildford. 

Loan  siant.      Qn  the  4th  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  to 

ed  to  the  ? 

emperor,  the  house  of  commons  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty, intimating  that  a  loan  would  be  wanted 
to  aid  the  exertions  of  the  emperor  during  the 
next  campaign,  on  the  credit  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  which  would  probably  require  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  government.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  this  topic,  Mr.  Sheridan 
expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  positive  se- 
curity from  his  imperial  majesty  that  those  exer- 
tions should  be  made  which  were  the  conditions 
of  the  loan;  and  in  order  to  awaken  the  sense 
of  honor  in  the  Austrian  ministry,  he  thought  it 
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might  be  of  importance  to  come  to  some  re-  BOOK 
solve,  expressive  of  indignation  and  contempt, 
with  respect  to  the  flagrant  violation  of  faith 
on  the  part   of  his  Prussian  majesty;  and  he 
then  moved  a  resolution  to  that  effect.   Mr.  Pitt 
allowed  that  the  country  had  just  cause  of.  dis- 
satisfaction in  relation  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
but  thought  the  motion  inexpedient,  and. the 
house  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.    Mr.  Pitt 
then  made  a  florid  harangue,  enumerating  the 
many  and  great  advantages  England  might  ex- 
pect to  reap  from  so  powerful  a  co-operation  as 
the  loan  in  question  would  enable  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  maintain.    An  argument  indeed  had 
been  adduced  against  this  measure,  which,  if  car- 
ried to  its  extent,  would  end  in  the  annihilation 
-of  every  system  of  alliance.     But  were  we  never 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  any  monarch  because 
one  had  broken  his  faith  ?  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  emperor  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  pride 
and  honor  called  upon  him  to  exert  himself  with 
effect.    Comparing  the  sum,  4,600,000/.  with 
the  assistance  required,  it  was  purchasing  that 
assistance   very  reasonably ;    and  even   if  the, 
whole  weight   of  this  burden  fell  upon  us,  it 
would  not  be  wise  or  politic  to  suffer  the  defec- 
tion of  Austria  from  the  confederacy.    Mr.  Pitt 
urged  the   advantageous,  terms   of   this    loan, 
which,  for  every  3001.  actually  advanced,  offered 
VOL,  ix.  u 
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BOO  K  a  debenture  of  400/.  upon  the  Bank  of  Vienna, 
v^ ^^/  and  the  EMPEROR  might  be  sued  in  HIS  OWN 
COURTS  ! 

Mr.  Fox  denied  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  emperor  to  continue  the  war,  and  mentioned 
the  wretched  state  of  the  imperial  finances,  and 
the  utter  inability  of  the  emperor,  as  was  noto- 
rious from  the  attempts  already  made  on  the 
English  exchange,  to  raise  this  loan  without  the 
guarantee  of  England,  by  which  we  made  the 
debt  our  own ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
every  shilling  advanced  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  He  therefore  objected  to  this  mode  of  af- 
fording assistance,  as  much  worse  than  that  of 
a  subsidy  payable  at  stated  periods,  and  over 
which  we  should  necessarily  retain  some  control. 
—But  the  address,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  iit 
answer  to  the  royal  message,  passed  by  a  very 
great  majority. 

In  the  upper  house,  lord  Grenville  took  upon 
him  to  affirm,  that  of  the  real  disposition  of  his 
imperial  majesty  in  relation  to  this  contract,  no 
reasonable  doubt  could  exist.  His  interest  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage-; 
ments,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  house  of  Austria 
had  never  been  impeached;  so  that  the  risque 
we  ran  by  this  loan  amounted  to  little,  and  al- 
most nothing.  And  in  answer  to  the  observation? 
of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  that  little  depend- 
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ence  could  ever  be  placed  on  any  German  al- 
liance,  and  that  the  exertions  of  the  emperor 
had  been  useless  and  unavailing,  his  lordship  ex- 
claimed  with  ludicrous  solemnity,  "  Was  it  no- 
thing that  the  loss  of  Holland  had  been  post- 
poned from  the  year  1793  to  the  year  1795?" 
Such  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  conso- 
lations which  this  ill-fated  war  afforded  ! 

On  the  23d  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  came  for-  statement 
ward  with  his  annual  statement  of  supplies,  tionai  e. 
ways,  and  means.  One  hundred  thousand  sea-  "a 
men  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  landmen, 
including  militia,  were  voted  for  the  service  of 
the  year.  The  loan  proposed  was  eighteen  mil- 
lions, the  largest  ever  voted  by  parliament,  for 
which  an  equal  capital  in  the  three-per-cents, 
and  six  millions  in  the  four-per-cents.  were 
created,  and  about  one-half  per  cent,  long  an- 
nuity: and  sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
new  taxes  of  various  kinds  were  proposed,  all  of 
which  passed  with  trifling  opposition ;  and  the 
whole  expence  of  the  war,  which  had  as  yet 
lasted  two  years  only,  was  moderately  com- 
puted, including  the  unfunded  debt,  at  fifty  mil- 
lions ;  i.  e.  as  much  as  the  aggregate  expenditure 
of  the  ten-years'  glorious  war  of  queen  Anne,  in. 
the  course  of  which  the  Low  Countries  were  con- 
quered for  the  House  of  Austria,  the  empire  was 
saved,  and  France  itself  attacked  and  invaded 

u  2 
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BOOK,  on  every  side.  But  now  how  great  the  contrast  J 

XXI. 

The  Low  Countries  for  ever  lost, — Holland  in- 
vadedr  and  neither  disposed  nor  able  to  resist,  — 
aji  English  army,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  flying  before  the  French,  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  on  board  their  shipsy — Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  successfully  attacked  by  the  arms 
of  France, — and  Prussia,  after  receiving  immense 
sums  from  England^  abandoning  the  confederacy 
she  herself  had  first  suggested  and  formed,  in 
violation  of  her  most  solemn  engagements : — 
and,  what  was  infinitely  the  worst  of  all,  a  par- 
liament not  possessing  a  spark  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish spirit,,  sunk  into  a  state  of  political  stupefac- 
tion, obstinately  and  implicitly  confiding  in  a 
minister  whose  visionary  plans  and  projects  had 
been  every-where  defeated,  and  whose  predic* 
tions  had  been  uniformly  falsified. 

Various  efforts  were  made,  very  early  in  the 
present  session^  to  induce  parliament  to  come  to 
some  general  resolution  which  might  render  it 
necessary  for  the  executive  government  to  set- 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace.  On  the  26th 
Motion  of  of  January  Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  That  it  is  the 

Mr.  Grey  * 

respecting  opinion  of  this  house  that  the  existence  of  the 
present  government  of  France  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  precluding  at  this  time  a  negotia- 
tion of  peace."  This  resolution,  Mr,  Grey 
shewed,  "  was  highly  requisite,  in  order  to  prove 
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to  the  French  nation  that  the  war  was  not  re-  BOOK 

•  .X  A 1  * 

garded  by  the  legislature  as  a  war  usque  ad  in- 
termciontm,  however  it  might  be  represented  by 
individuals  5  and  averred  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  propose  any  thing  incompatible  with 
any  former  vote,  address,  or  resolution,  of  the 
house."  This  motion  was  so  seasonable  and 
popular,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  late 
speech  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  such,,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
could  not  venture  to  put  a  direct  negative  upon 
it  j  he  therefore  evaded  the  proposition  by  mov- 
ing the  following  insidious  amendment : — "  That,  insidiously 

i  '     i  f     i     counter  act- 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  this  house  feels  ea  hy  MI. 

Pitt. 

itself  called  upon  to  declare  its  determination 
firmly  and  steadily  to  support  his  majesty  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  present  just  and  ne- 
cessary war,  as  affording  at  this  time  the  only 
reasonable  expectation  of  permanent  security  and 
peace  to  this  country ;  and  that,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects,  this  house  relies  with  equal 
confidence  on  his  majesty's  intention  to  employ 
vigorously  the  force  and  resources  of  the  country 
in  support  of  its  essential  interests,  and  on  the 
desire  uniformly  manifested  by  his  majesty  to 
Deflect   a   pacification   on   just    and    honorable 
grounds  with  any  government  in  France,  under 
whatever  form,  which  shall  appear  capable  of 
maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  other  countries."    Mr.  Pitt  de- 
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XXI 

terms  of  his  majesty's  former  declarations:  and 

*/  */ 

iie  contended  that  every  nation  at  war  was  just- 
ified in  refusing  to  treat  for  peace  with  a  go- 
vernment that  could  not  give  security.  He  was 
therefore  not  ready  to  treat  with  the  present 
government  of  France  j  and  he  took  upon  him 
to  affirm,  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  there  existed  not  in  that  country  a 
government  capable  of  maintaining  with  other 
nations  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity — not  recollecting,  doubtless,  that  France 
had  actually  maintained,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  war,  those  relations  with  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  America.  The  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  France  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Pitt  as  in  a  most  disastrous  situation 
— their  financial  resources  as  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decay — justice  almost  unknown — and,  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  he  asked,  would  the  house  will- 
ingly treat  with  a  nation  of  atheists  ? — The  re- 
volutionary system  was  not  essentially  varied 
since  the  late  changes  :  he  would  not,  however, 
say  that  it  might  not  improve,  but  that  time 
had  not  arrived :  when  it  did,  if  they  gave  to 
their  government  that  stability  and  authority 
which  afforded  grounds  of  moral  probability  that 
we  might  treat  for  peace  with  security,  then  we 
might  negotiate ;  but  we  ought  in  prudence  to 
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wait  .the  return  of  such  circumstances  as  would  BOOK 

XXI 

afford  us  a  probability  of  treating  with  success. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  remarked  "  that  on  one 
-point  the  house  appeared  perfectly  agreed — the 
propriety  of  declaring  the  republican  form  of 
'government  no  bar  to  negotiation.  He  thought 
;the  terms  of  the  amendment  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit: it  proposed  relying  on  the  dispositions 
always  manifested  by  his  majesty  of  effecting  a 
pacification,  whereas  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
fact  that  his  majesty  had  always  made  a  clear 
manifestation  of  such  a  disposition.  The  de- 
claration of  our  allies  gave  the  French  reason  to 
Relieve  that  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment was  in  contemplation.  For  his  part, 
-favorable  as  he  was  to  the  system  of  a  counter- 
revolution, yet  he  was  free  to  own  that  in  his 
^opinion  any  government  would  be  preferable  to 
the  old  one.  In  our  present  situation  we  had 
xmly  a  choice  of  evils ;  and  such  a  peace  as  could 
be  made  with  the  present  government  of  France 
was  a  less  evil  than  continuing  the  war  on  the 
principles  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  directed, 
•and  far  better  than  such  a  peace  as  we  might 
.ultimately  be  obliged  to  accept.  There  were 
(he  said)  various  modes  by  which  nations  placed 
•in  the  relation  of  England  and  France  might 
treat  without  humiliation  on  either  side.  Eng- 
4and  (he  observed,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
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BOOK  Hume)  had  too  great  a  propensity  to  war,  and 
k^-v^^»  was  too  pertinacious  in  continuing  it.     Profess- 
1795.     jng  to  think  the  original  motion  not  sufficiently 
general,  he  concluded  with  moving  an  amend- 
ment upon  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  viz.  *  that  the  ex- 
istence of  any  particular  form  of  government  in 
France  ought  not  to  preclude  such  a  peace  as 
should  be  consistent  with  the  honor  and  inte- 
rests of  the  country.' ' 

Mr.  Fox  appealed  to  the  house  "  Whether  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  French  would  be 
the  first  to  negotiate  after  the  declarations  made 
against  them  by  ministers.  What  (he  asked) 
would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  if  the 
Convention  had  determined  never  to  treat  with 
them  till  there  was  a  reform  in  the  English  go- 
vernment ? — We  must  (said  this  great  statesman) 
do  away  all  our  arrogant  expressions  against 
France ;  and  then,  even  thougfi  we  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  peace,  yet  we  should  take 
from  them  the  cause  of  their  enthusiasm,  that 
which  roused  every  national  feeling,  and  had 
carried  them  to  unparalleled  exertions. — In  all 
questions  of  policy,  he  said,  nations  must  yield  to 
imperious  necessity ;  and  it  would  be  obstinacy, 
not  honor,  to  persevere  in  an  opinion  proved 
by  experience  to  be  wrong."  The  original  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Grey  was  at  length  negatived,  and 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Pitt  adopted,  the  mmv 
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bers  being  268  to  86.    The  question  was  then  BOOIC 
put,  upon  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
when  the  house  again  divided:  Ayes,  90,  Noes, 
254;  so   that  the  opposition  seemed  gradually 
though  slowly  gaining  ground. 

A  similar  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the 
house  of  peers  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  on  the 
following  day,  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, which  was  superseded  by  an  amendment 
copied  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  lord  Grenville, 
who  declared  his  belief  that  a  majority  of  the 
French  were  favorers  of  royalty,  and  that  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy  presented  the 
most  probable  hopes  of  peace. — The  amend- 
ment was  opposed  in  a  speech  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence  by  the  celebrated  Watson,  bi- 
shop of  Landaif.  This  prelate  said,  "  that  he 
could  not,  without  clearer  proof  than  had  yet 
appeared,  admit  the  original  justice  of  the  war, 
nor,  of  consequence,  the  necessity  of  it ;  for  no 
war  could  be  necessary  that  was  not  just. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  Great  Britain 
could  have  mediated  with  efficacy  beween 
France  and  the  Germanic  powers,  and  might 
have  insisted  upon  each  party  confining  it- 
self within  its  ancient  bounds,  at  the  same 
time  renouncing  every  claim  to  interfere  in 
their  internal  affairs.  His  lordship  shewed  the 
absurdity  of  continuing  the  war  in  order  to 
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BOOK  stop  the  progress  of  democratic  opinions,  and 
\— ^v-^  added,  that  the  governments  of  Europe  would 
fim\  their  truest  safety  in  exercising  their  power 
with  equity  and  moderation.  The  British  con- 
stitution admitted  of  improvement,  and  admit- 
ted it  not  only  with  safety  but  facility.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  immediate  negotiation, 
in  order  to  promote  union  at  home.  To  per- 
sist in  the  same  course,  under  every  alteration 
of  circumstances,  was  not  firmness,  but  obsti- 
nacy. It  was  a  mistaken  notion  of  firmness 
that  lost  us  America.  With  regard  to  the  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  French,  whatever  might 
be  their  number  or  magnitude,  who  made  us 
the  avengers  of  guilt,  or  invested  us  with  a 
right  to  dispense  the  judgments  of  Providence  ? 
To  GOD,  not  to  us,  they  were  accountable,  and 
to  him  alone  did  justice  and  judgment  belong. 
The  French,  we  are  told,  are  atheists,  and  this 
is  urged  as  a  reason  for  persisting  in  the  war 
.against  France.  Presumptuous  idea !  Miserable 
beings  as  we  are,  did  we  imagine  that  the  arm 
of  flesh  was  wanted  to  assist  and  enforce  the 
will  of  the  ALMIGHTY  ?  The  abuse  of  religion 
had  been  mistaken  in  France  for  religion  itself. 
Hence,  in  the  eagerness  of  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  reform  of  religious  abuses,  she  had  re- 
nounced religion  altogether,  and  been  betrayed 
by  the  false  light  of  philosophy  into  infidelity. 
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But  he  doubted  not  that  the  mist  in  which  they   BOOK 

i  •  yw-/vi» 

were  at  present  bewildered  would  soon  be  qis-  v^-v— ^/ 
persed,  and  Christianity  appear  in  a  purer  form      ' 
than  ever." — The  division  upon  the  motion  of 
amendment  was  88  to  15  peers. 

Not  discouraged  by  the    ill    success    of  his  Resolutions 

moved  by 

former  motion,  and  desirous  to  improve  what-  Mr.  Grey- 
negatived. 

ever  impression  had  been  made  by  it,  Mr.  Grey, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  moved  the  following 
well-weighed  and  judicious  resolution  : — "  That 
this   house,   considering   that,    in   the   support 
which  it  has  given  to  his  majesty  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  war,  it  has  at  no  time  had 
#ny  other  object  but  to  restore  to  these  king-? 
dpms  the  blessings  of  an  equitable  peace  j  that 
with  a  view  to   accomplish   this  humane  and 
.desirable  end,  every  formal  difficulty  which  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  pacific  negotiation  with 
the  powers  with  which  we  are  at  war  ought,  in 
the   first   instance,   to  be  removed}  and  that 
without  some  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
of  a  competent  power  in  France  with  which  his 
.majesty  may  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  on  just  and  reasonable  terms  for  both 
parties,  there  can  be  no  termination  of  the  pre- 
^ent  war  but  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  them ; 
—considering  further,  that  the  existence  of  such 
p,  competent  power  in  France  has  been  directly 
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BOOK  acknowledged  by  several  of  the  powers  in  Eu- 
s-£^i^,  rope,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
3795.  rica,  with  all  of  whom,  during  the  present  war, 
France  has  maintained  the  accustomed  relations 
of  peace  and  amity ; — and  considering  also  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  competent  power  in 
France  has  been,  in  various  instances,  virtually 
admitted  even  by  the  belligerent  powers  them- 
selves, some  of  whom  have  entered  into  public 
resolutions  to  make  overtures  for  peace, — is  of 
opinion  that  the  government  now  existing  in 
France  is  competent  to  entertain  and  conclude 
a  negociation  for  peace  with  Great  Britain." — 
After  an  animated  debate,  the  previous  ques- 
tion, moved  by  Mr.  Dundas,  was  carried  by 
1 90  to  60  voices. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  on  the   12th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  duke  of  Bedford   made   a  nearly 
similar  motion,   which   was   opposed,  and  the 
previous  question  moved,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury 
similar  mo-  — tfte  numbers  being  101  to  15 ;  but  against  this 
rejection  of  the  original  motion  the  duke 
,  anc^ tne  ear^s  of  Lauderdale,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Guildford,  entered  a  strongprotest. 
The  harsh  and  haughty  language  of  the  king's 
speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
had  given   general  disgust;  and  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  forced  to  a  concession,  which  was  probably 
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Hot  within  the  scope  of  his  original  intention.   BOOK 

XXI. 

The  nation,  at  this  period  of  the  contest,  seemed 
wearied  and  dispirited  ;  the  gay  and  flattering 
hopes  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  taught  them  to  in- 
dulge had  vanished  into  air,  and  they  were  not 
yet  roused  to  higher  exertion  by  the  sense  of 
danger  and  self-preservation.     Taking  advant- 
age of  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the 
recent   defection  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
party  from  the  court,  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  most  able 
and  luminous  speech,  moved,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  ".  That  the  house  of  commons  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  nation."     This  solemn  mode  of  Motion  ty 
inquiry  ought  not  (he  observed)  ever  to  be  re-  inquire  into 
sorted  to  but  in  cases  of  peculiar  emergency,  the  H*M* 
and   such  he  esteemed  the  present.     He  had  ~ 
himself  introduced  a  similar  motion,  in  1777, 
after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga :  but  the  perils 
to  the  country  then  were  trifling  and  insignifi-' 
cant  compared  with  what  they  were  at  present. 
If,  when  the  public  mind  was  evidently  changed, 
the  house  should  continue  to  repose  a  blind 
confidence  in  ministers,  to  impose  new  burdens 
on  the  people,  not  only  without  requiring  them 
to  negotiate,  but  even  without  demanding  of 
them  any  account  of  the   blood  and  treasure 
they  had  squandered,  great  advantage  must  be 
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BOOK  sriven  to  whoever  wished  to  disseminate  dissa- 

XXI. 

v^^v-O  tisfaction.  In  justification  of  his  motion,  no- 
1795'  thing  more,  he  thought,  was  necessary,  than  to 
state  to  the  house,  that,  after  a  war  of  two  years, 
We  had  been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  had  relin- 
quished the  object  for  which  the  war  was  said 
to  be  undertaken,  while  the  enemy  had  gained 
more  than  the  wildest  imaginations  ever  ascribed 
either  to  their  ambition  or  their  principles.  An 
inquiry  must,  in  one  view,  be  favorable  even  to 
ministers  themselves.  If  we  had,  as  ministers 
asserted,  entered  into  the  war  from  necessity, 
and  had  conducted  it,  as  they  also  asserted, 
with  wisdom  and  vigor,  the  result  would  be  ab- 
solute despair.  But  perhaps  they  did  not  do 
their  cause  justice.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  failure 
might  inhere  in  the  theoretic  principle ;  and 
their  practical  measures,  founded  upon  that  er- 
roneous principle,  might  be  judicious  and  pro- 
per. Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  their  theory 
was  sound  and  just,  but  their  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  execution,  their  practical  measures, 
might  be  found  unwise  and  indigested.  In 
either  case  the  public  would  receive  some  satis- 
faction; and  they  would,  upon  inquiry,  either 
change  the  principle  or  censure  the  conduct; 
and  ministers  would  be  relieved  from  one  part 
at  least  of  the  two-fold  imputation,  which,  pre- 
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vi6Us  to   any   inquiry,    must  hang  over  their  BOOK 
heads. 

Great  Britain,  Mr.  Fox  said,  had  a  right  to 
demand  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  Was  he  an  ally  ?  Was  he  neutral  ? 
Was  he  an  enemy  ?  That  monarch  had  alleged 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  a  subsidy: 
we  had  given  him  1,200,()00/.  and  the  use  he 
had  made  of  it  was  to  attack  Poland.  The  em- 
peror was  equally  unable  to  move  without  the 
aid  of  a  loan ;  and  England  must,  it  was  mani- 
fest, sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  war.  Great 
subsidies  were  also  paid  to  the  Italian  princes, 
though  we  scarcely  heard  of  a  movement  in. 
that  country.  Spain  had  lost  Navarre,  Biscay, 
and  Catalonia,  and  must  also  be  subsidized,  or 
soon  make  peace  with  the  enemy.  All  this 
called  for  inquiry.  What  was  our  conduct  to 
the  neutral  powers — to  America — whom  we 
had  first  shamefully  injured,  then  servilely 
courted  ?  To  the  court  of  Denmark,  whose 
wise  policy  reflected  such  high  honor  on  her 
chief  minister,  the  count  de  Bernstorf  ?  To  Tus- 
cany? To  Switzerland?  To  Genoa?  We  had 
bullied  the  grand  duke  into  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France :  though  we  had  recently 
submitted  to  his  concluding  a  treaty  not  of 
neutrality  merely  but  of  peace  and  amity  with 
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\^*-v-^/  raid  tells  the  Swiss  Cantons  "  that  in  a  war  which 
1795.  threatens  the  existence  of  every  established  go- 
vernment, even  neutrality  will  not  authorize 
any  correspondence  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  factious  or  their  agents."  To  the  Genoese 
it  had  been  said,  "  If  you  continue  in  your 
neutrality  it  must  be  offensive  to  the  combined 
powers;  and  may  give  reason  to  revive  claims 
which  will  lead  to  disagreeable  consequences." 
Ministers  have  impaired  the  character  of  Great 
Britain  for  justice  and  magnanimity :  the  little 
republic  of  Genoa  is  menaced  by  the  mighty 
power  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Fox  again  insisted,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a 
specific  avowal  of  the  object  of  the  war.  Is  it 
merely  to  repel  certain  acts  of  aggression,  with- 
out adverting  to  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment in  France  ?  Then  say  distinctly  what  are 
those  aggressions,  and  what  the  reparation  you 
require. — Is  it  to  wrest  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  enemy,  and  to  confine  France  to  her  ancient 
limits  ?  Avow  it  to  be  so,  without  disguise. — Is 
it  to  restore  the  ancient  monarchy,  or  any  form 
of  monarchy  in  France?  Declare  in  this,  and  in 
every  case,  your  object,  openly  and  fairly,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  secure  many  adherents  and 
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partizans.     But  ministers  had  so  shuffled  and  BOOK 

XXI 

trimmed  between  different  systems,  they 
dealt  out  their  declarations  and  professions  in 
such  ambiguous  language,  that  they  had  lost  all 
claim  and  title  to  confidence  ;  and,  through  the 
puerile  hope  of  embracing  the  incompatible  ad- 
vantages of  these  opposite  plans,  they  had  for- 
feited every  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  de- 
cided adoption  of  any  one  of  them. 

What  could  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants 
suppose  when  they  saw  Valenciennes  and  Conde 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name,  not  of  Louis 
XVII.  but  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  French 
"West-India  islands  in  that  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ?  Unquestionably,  that  we  were  fighting 
merely  for  the  spoils  of  France. 

Even  at  sea,  where  our  fleets  were  triumphant, 
Mr.  Fox  remarked  that,  in  the  second  year  after 
France  took  part  in  the  American  war,  the  num- 
ber of  captures  was  499.  In  the  second  year  of 
this  war  the  number  was  860.  All  this  demand- 
ed enquiry. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
the  irritated  state  of  which  was  to  be  ascribed, 
according  to  every  appearance,  to  the,  mis- 
conduct of  ministers.  If  the  house  refused  to 
make  any  enquiry  into  these  things,  they  would 
make  themselves  responsible  for  all  the  calami- 
ties which  might  and  probably  would  ensue. 

VOL.  ix.  x 
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BOOK  The  policy  of  ministers  in  relation  to  Ireland 
v^^i^  had  been  marked  with  the  same  ambiguity  and 
1795.    inconsistency  as  their  conduct  towards  France. 
He  thought  highly  of  the  eloquence,  and  even 
of  the  talents,  of  the  present  minister,  as  exert- 
ed in  a  particular  line  ;  but  he  was  a  minister  of 
art  and  plausibility  merely,  not  of  discernment, 
not  of  candor,   not  of  generosity — *  in  rebus 
politicis,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  apertum,  nihil  ho- 
nestum.' 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  asked  whether,  at  a  period 
so  arduous  and  important  and  so  late  in  the 
session,  it  could  be  deemed  expedient  to  com- 
mence so  extensive  an  investigation  ?  Every 
topic  in  the  speech  just  delivered  had  been  fully 
discussed  and  decided  upon  :  such  a  committee 
as  that  required  was,  therefore,  as  unnecessary 
as  improper  ;  it  could  answer  no  possible  good 
purpose  at  the  present  moment :  whenever  a 
proper  period  arrived  for  investigating  the  con-; 
duct  of  the  executive  government,  it  would 
be  found  marked  by  moderation  and  forbear* 
ance.  He  positively  disavowed  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  nation,  on  entering  into  a  war,  was 
bound  to  state  all  its  objects,  and  thus  preclude 
itself  from  taking  advantage  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances as  they  might  arise.  Mr.  Pitt  conr 
eluded  with  moving  the  question  of  adjournment, 
which  after  a  debate  of  many  hours,  was  carried 
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by  a  majority  of  219  to  63  voices.     Upon  this  BOOK 
occasion,  as  on  various  others,  it  was  remarked  u^-v-^ 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  members  present    -1795- 
left  the  house  without  voting. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  having  now  returned  from 
Ireland,  after  a  government  of  three  months* 
duration  only,  appeared  on  the  24th  of  April, 
in  the  house  of  peers,  and  in  a  manly  and  spi- 
rited manner  challenged  ministers  to  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  his  removal.  He 
said  they  had  insinuated  blame  to  him,  and  the 
gauntlet  they  had  thus  thrown  down  he  willingly 
took  up.  A  profound  silence  ensuing  on  the 

other  side  of  the  house,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  spewing  the 

f.  .  '  11-       reca" of 

gave  notice  01  a  motion  to  address  the  king,  lord  Ktz- 

.  c     i  i  william  from 

that  those  parts  ol  the  correspondence  between  Ireland— 
lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  ministry  which  related  "c 
to  his  lordship's  recal  from  his  government 
should  be  forthwith  laid  before  them.  This  was 
debated  in  a  very  full  house  on  the  8th  of  May, 
the  motion  being  supported,  exclusive  of  those 
lords  who  usually  voted  in  opposition,  by  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  the  earl  of  Moira,  and  lord 
Fitzwilliam  himself,  who  positively  avowed  that 
he  went  out  expressly  authorized  to  complete 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  that 
no  objections  had  been  made  to  the  steps  he  had 
adopted  for  that  purpose  until  he  had  proceeded 
to  the  dismission  of  certain  persons  in  office  ini- 
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^^v-i^  gentlemen,  obnoxious  to  ministers  here,  into  his- 
J795.    favor  and  confidence. — Lord  Grenville  declined 
entering  into  a  formal  discussion  of  the  subject, 
being  prevented,  as  he  alleged,  by  reasons  of 
state  which  he  could  not.  properly  explain.     The 
motion  called  upon  ministers  to  violate  the  se- 
cresy  of  the  cabinet  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
oath.     But  he  asked  in  what,  respect  the  situa- 
tion of  a  lord-lieutenant  differed  from  that  of 
any  other  minister  of  the  crown,  who  might  be 
removed  at  pleasure  ?    and    affirmed   that   the 
noble  earl  complained  with  an  ill  grace  of  being 
himself  removed  from  office  after  he  had  exer- 
cised his  authority  in  the  removal  of  so  many 
others.     His  lordship  said  he  had  seen  the  re- 
moval of  many  lord-lieutenants  without  a  single 
complaint  to  parliament  on  the  subject ;  and  to 
adopt  a  new  course  would  be  to  change  the  con- 
stitution,  and  to  convert  that  house  of  parlia. 
ment  into  a  committee  of  public  safety. — After 
a  long  and  vigorous  debate  the  house  divided : 
contents,  25 ;  non-contents,  100. 

A  similar  motion  made  by  Mr.  Jekyl  in  the 

house  of  commons,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox 

in  a  speech  of  great  political  comprehension  and 

sagacity,  was  negatived  by  188  to  49  voices. 

pacific  mo-      The  last  effort  of  the  session  to  rescue  the 

tion  by  Mr.  natjon  from  faQ  calamities  of  an  unjust  and  un- 
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necessary  war  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  BOOK 

XXI. 

the  2?th  of  May.     He  began  by  stating  the 
general  expectation  of  pacification,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction  which  had  arisen  from  it.     Though  he 
did  not  profess  to  go  the  length  of  Vox  populi  vox 
Dei,  he  thought  the  universal  wish  and  desire  of 
the  people  should  only  be  superseded  by  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.     It  was  an  import- 
ant duty,  in  every  war,  to  look  out  continually 
for  every  opening  which  might  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion of  it,  to  see  whether  the  original  motives 
still  subsisted,  and  whether  it  was  needful  to  pur- 
sue the  path  we  were  treading.     From  a  full 
review  of  the  state  of  our  allies  he  was  of  opinion 
that  very  slender  assistance  was  to  be  expected 
from  any  of  them ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
France  afforded  little  encouragement  obstinately 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  her.     The  insur- 
rections in  that  country  were  quelled ;    she  had 
made  her  peace  with  Russia  and  Tuscany ;  she 
had  subdued  Holland  j  and,  notwithstanding  the 
depreciation  of  tier  paper  money,  it  did  not  appeal* 
that  the  operations  of  the  French  government 
were  any-wise  impeded ;  nor  could  he  see  when 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  French  finances,  so  much 
talked  of  and  so  often  foretold,  was  to  take  place. 
Her  armies  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent, nor  her  rulers  of  apprehension.     The  situa- 
tion of  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  was  truly 
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BOOK  critical,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  was 

XXI. 

v^-v— ^  much  more  likely  to  diffuse    French  principles 
1795.    there,  than  the  termination  of  it.     As  to  the 
safety  of  Europe,  did  it  belong  to   England  to 
fight  her  battles  almost  without  assistance  ?  Eu- 
rope was  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  several 
of  the  confederate  powers  had   already  signed 
treaties  with  the  French  government ;  and  the 
emperor  himself  in  his  rescript  to  the  diet,  had 
very  recently  notified  his  willingness  to   enter 
into  negotiation  with  France.     The  motion  he 
meant  to  propose  merely  prepared  the  way  for 
treating,  and,   in  words  less  strong  than  those 
used  in  the  Imperial  rescript,  declared,  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  the  present 
circumstances  of  France  ought  not  to  preclude 
the  British  government  from  entertaining  pro- 
prosals  for  a  general  pacification ;  and  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  make  peace 
with  France,  if  it  can  be  fairly  and  honorably  ef- 
fected."* 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Windhara, 
who  avowed  his  opinion  that  peace,  at  the  pre- 

*  The  Imperial  rescript  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  bore 
date  the  4th  of  May,  (1795).  In  it  "  the  ministers  of  his  im- 
perial majesty  are  charged  to  declare  in  the  name  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor  and  king,  to  the  envoys  representing  the  several 
prinees  and  states  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  that  his  majesty 
is  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  French  Republic. 
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sent  moment,  was  neither  safe  nor  honorable.  BOOK. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  exertions  of  the  revo- 
lutionary  government  had  relaxed,  that  its  for- 
tune  had  reached  its  height,  and  that  it  exhibit- 
ed unequivocal  symptoms  of  decay.  Nothing 
but  such  motions  as  the  present  could  prevent  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  contest,  and  he  con- 
tended that  all  France  was  rapidly  adopting  the 
sentiments  of  La  Vendee.  The  motion  was 
calculated  to  remove  ministers  from  their  situ- 
ations, while  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success 
from  a  continuance  of  the  war  was  infinitely  more 
flattering  than  ever ;  it  tended  to  promote  dis- 
affection at  home,  to  strengthen  the  enemy  ;-~ 
He  said  that,  the  cry  of  peace  proceeded  from 
the  Jacobin  faction  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
same  sentiment  was  characteristic  of  the  same 
party  all  over  Europe ;  and  he  concluded  with' 
moving  the  order  of  the  day.— ^-Mr.  Fox  made  ari 
admirable  speech  in  support  of  the  original  mo- 
tion. He  remarked,  that  it  had  been  frequent- 
ly and  pompously  asserted  that  we  were  carrying- 
on  a  war  not  for  any  particular  interests  of  our 
own,  but.  on  principles  of  general  beneficence 
and  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Europe 

His  imperial  majesty,  without  being  too  mindful  of  his  owrt 
interest,  will  consult  therein  the  real  welfare  of  the  empire,  and 
make  it  his  sole  care  to  procure  to  the  empire  an  acceptable, 
solid,  and  permanent  peace." 
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BOOK  from  destruction  and  ruin.     There  mi^ht  be  chi- 

xxi. 
v.^^^/  valry  in  succouring  those  who  implored  our  suc- 

11Q5.    COUr}  but  the  chivalry  of  succouring  those  who  did 
not  want  it,  was  madness.    Who  called  upon  us  to 
continue  the  war  ?    The  allies  were  inclined  to 
peace; — neutral  powers  wished  for  the  restoration 
of  peace.  France  was  disposed  to  peace,  and  Great 
Britain  alone  was  shaking  the  torch  of  discord." 
Mr.   Pitt   deplored   the   difference  of  senti- 
ment which  prevailed  between  him  and  his  ho- 
norable  friend,  the  mover  of   the    resolution, 
on  this  subject ;  but  was  happy  to  think  there 
was   no  other   point  on   which  they   had  ever 
disagreed.     He  contended  that  the  words  of  the 
resolution  involved  in  them  a  fallacy,  a   if  there 
were  those  who  did  not  wish  for   a   safe  and 
honorable  peace,  when  the  real  question  was, 
whether  there  existed  any  regular  government 
with  whom  to   treat  ?     Mr.  Pitt  corroborated 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  affirmed, 
that,  from  the  distractions   which  prevailed  in 
France,  and  the  discontents  of  the  people,  a  new 
order  of  things  might  be  expected  to  arise,  more 
favorable  to  the  success  of  the  war  than  had 
hitherto  appeared.   The  exertions  of  that  country 
were,  he  said,  manifestly  on  the  decline :  the 
depressed  state  of  the  assignats,  and  their  incre- 
dible expenditure,  proved  them  in  a  state  which 
might  well  be  styled  bankruptcy. — The  motion. 
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of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  superseded  by  the  order  BOOK 
of  the  day,  on  a  division  of  211  to  88  voices: 
so  that  the  opposition  had  evidently  gained  con- 
siderable  ground  during  the  session,  and  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  house  was  now  sufficiently 
apparent. — A  similar  motion  by  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale,  in  the  upper  house,  was  negatived  by  a 
great  and  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter  a  treaty  Marriage  «- 

J   tablishment 

of  marriage  had  been  negotiated  between  the  of  the  prince 
prince    of  Wales   and   the   princess   Caroline, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswic.     Early  in  the 
month  of  April  the  princess  arrived  in  England, 
when  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraor- 
dinary magnificence.     It  was,  however,  well  un- 
derstood that  the  prince  acceded  to  this  alliance 
with  much  reluctance — his  attachment   to  the 
well-known   object    of  his    choice,   Mrs.    Fitz- 
herbert,   with   whom  the   marriage   ceremony, 
though  invalid  by  law,  was  universally  believed 
to  have  long  since  taken  place,  having  suffered 
no  diminution.     He  was   induced  to   this  fatal 
/compliance,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose, 
by   two   considerations;    first,  the  pressing  in- 
stances of  the  king  to  dissolve  his  connection 
with  the  lady  who  had  so  long  been  in  possession 
no  less  of  his  esteem  than  his  affection ;  and, 
secondly,  the  promise  positively  made  to  him 
of  an  immediate  and  ample  provision  for  the 
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BOOK  discharge  of  his  debts,  now  increased  to  a  vast 

_«\  .A.  it 

amount. 

jn  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  stating  the  reliance  of  his 
majesty  upon   the   generosity  of  the  house  to 
enable  him  to  settle  an  establishment  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales  suited   to   his  rank   and   dig- 
nity, and  to  relieve  him  from  his  present  incum- 
brances,  the  house  went,  May  4,  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  conir 
mittee,   declared  that  it  was  not  his  majesty's 
intention  to  require  a  specific  sum  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  of  his  royal  highness,  but  to 
set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  that  income  which 
might  be  granted  by  the  liberality  of  parliament, 
to  their  gradual  liquidation:    'The  extent  of  the 
debts  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  between  six  and 
seven   hundred   thousand    pounds,   no   part   of 
which,  he  said,  could  possibly  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  civil  list.     He  observed  that  the  present  in- 
come of  the  prince  was  60,000/.  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  13,000/. ;  that  the  late  prince  of  Wales, 
father  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  late  king 
George  II.  when  prince,  possessed  a  net  income 
of  IGOjOOO/.  without  that  duchy,  at  a  time  when 
money  was  of  much  more  value  than  at  present. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  the  revenue  of  his 
royal  highness  should  be  12o,000/.  exclusive  of 
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the  duchy ;  that  the  jointure  of  the  princess  BOOK 
should  be  50,OOQ/.  per  annum  ;  'and  that  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  prince's  income  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  should  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners.  And  in  order  that 
effectual  provision  might  be  made  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  any  such  claim  in  future,  he  re- 
commended that  no  arrear  should,  on  any  pre- 
tence, go  beyond  the  quarter;  that  debts  not 
then  claimed  should  wholly  lapse ;  and  that  all 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  debts  from  his  royal 
highness  should  lie  against  his  officers. 

These  several  regulations,  though  very  neces- 
sary and  proper,  being  deemed  by  some  ad 
mirers  of  etiquette  incompatible  with  tlie  rank 
and  dignity  of  the- great  personage  concerned — 
much  more  so,  doubtless,  in  their  estimation, 
than  the  contracting  of  debts  'he  was  unable  to 
pay— --the  prince,  with  his  characteristic  genero- 
sity, and  an  implicit  avowal  of  his  former  indiscre- 
tion, sent,  t>n  the  first  of  June,  a  message  to  the" 
house  by  his  attorney-general,  Mr.  Anstriither, 
stating,  "  That  he  was"  desirous  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  might  be  the  •  sentiments  of  the  house, 
both  with  respect  to  his  future  expenditure,  and 
the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  income  they 
might  grant  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts: 
his  wish  was  entirely  to  consult  the  wisdom  of 
parliament.  He  was  perfectly  disposed  to  ac- 
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BOOK  quiesce  in  any  abatement  of  splendor  they  might 
/  judge  necessary,  and  desired  to  have  nothing  but 
what  the  country  might  be  cordially  disposed  to 
think  he  ought  to  have.  In  fine,  whatever  mea- 
sures were  taken  by  parliament  would  meet  with 
his  hearty  concurrence." — The  prince  of  Wales 
had  now  passed  the  season  of  youth,  the  errors 
incident  to  which,  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped, 
he  had  by  this  time  seen  and  relinquished.  He 
possessed  an  excellent  natural  understanding, 
liberal  sentiments,  engaging  manners,  with 
many  amiable  and  estimable  qualities.  In 
alleviation  of  the  imprudence  he  had  shewn,  and 
of  the  severe  censure  he  had  too  justly  incurred 
by  contracting  a  second  time,  in  the  space  of 
eight  years,  so  vast  a  debt,  could  only  be  al- 
leged the  extreme  inadequacy  of  his  income 
to  his  station  in  life.  From  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  debt,  ought,  however,  in  reason 
and  equity,  to  be  deducted  the  proceeds  of 
the  revenue  of  Cornwall  during  his  minority, 
amounting,  according  to  the  accounts  laid  be- 
fore parliament,  to  the  sum  of  233,000/.  and 
which,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  it  was  remarked,  would  have  pro- 
duced 350,000/.  This  the  king  had  received,  as 
if  it  were  a  branch  of  the  civil  list,  for  twenty- 
two  years,  under  the  poor  pretence  of  defraying 
tiie  expence  of  the  prince's  education.  And  if 
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this  deduction  be  admitted,  the  general  expend-  BOOK 
iture  of  the  prince  will  not  be  found,  on  the 
average,  from  the  period  of  his  attaining  the  age 
of  majority  to  the  present  time,  much  to  exceed 
the  reasonable  allowance  of  100,000/.  per  an- 
num. 

It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
to  the  honor  of  the  prince,  that  he  had  actually 
some  time  since  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  ap- 
ply again  to  parliament,  to  retire  from  public 
life,  and  apply  the  greater  part  of  his  income  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  agreeable  to  the  ad- 
vice of  lord  Thurlow  and  others  ;  but  that  from 
this  laudable  design  he  was  vehemently  dissuad- 
ed by  lord  Loughborough,  who,  speaking  with- 
out doubt  from  direction,  pretended  that  the  ad- 
vice in  question  savored  too  much  of  that  given 
to  M.  Egalite,  and  he  could  guess  from  what 
quarter  it  came.     The  plan  was  therefore  relin- 
quished.    It  was  at  length  determined,  that  the 
annual  sum  of  78,000/.  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  the  debts,  which,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, would  completely  liquidate  them  in  the 
space  of  nine  years !     In  the  mean  time  the 
prince,  as  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion,  was 
satisfied  to  live  in  a  comparatively  private  manr 
ner  upon  the  remaining  60,000/. ;  and  a  bill,  con- 
taining the  provisions  above  mentioned,  in  a  few 
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\^^^/  through  both  houses. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Motion  for   renewed  his  motion  for  the  immediate  abolition 

the  abolition 

of  the  slave.  of  the  infamous  slave-trade,  and  was  ably  sup- 
trade  reject-  <f 

«*•  ported   by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  William  Smith, 

and  Mr.  Pitt :  but  the  house  had  now  grown 
cold  and  callous  to  all  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Barham, 
supported  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  still  professed 
himself  friendly  to  the  object,  but  adverse  to  the 
time,  the  consideration  of  the  question  was  ad- 
jou~ned  for  six  months. 

Late  in  the  session  Mr.  Dundas  made  a  very 
favorable  report  of  the  state  of  the  East-India 
Company's  affairs  and  finances,  which  he  assert* 
ed  to  be  better  by  the  sum  of  1,41S,249/.  than 
at  the  last  annual  statement,  and  this  the  house 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  their  vote. 
Ac<,<Htta  of     The  long-depending  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
ings.   '      which  began  February  12th,   1788,  terminated 
during  the  present  session.    The  charges  against 
him  had   been   comprised  under   four   heads  : 
3.  The  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing.     2.  The  Begums  of 
Oude.     3.  Presents.     4.  Contracts.    The  report 
of  the  committee  of  peers  was  received  on  the 
2d  of  April,  and  on  the  23d  the  articles  of  ac- 
cusation were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
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house   of  lords.     Out  of  about  three  hundred  BOOK 
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peers  and  prelates,  twenty-nine  only  deemed 
themselves  competent  to  vote  on  the  questions 
before  the  court ;  and  of  these,  eight,  viz.  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of 
Carnarvon,  Radnor,  Fitzwilliam,  Suffolk,  and 
Mansfield,  and  lord  Walsingham,  gave  a  verdict 
of  guilty  upon  one  or  other  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  :  so  that  the  acquittal  could 
by  no  means  be  considered  either  as  unanimous 
or  honorable.  The  truth  is,  that  from  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  this  trial,  the  complexity 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  do- 
cuments to  be  consulted,— and,  above  all,  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  merits  of  the  cause 
were  involved  by  having  been  made  for  so  many 
years  the  perpetual  theme  of  eloquence., — it  was 
very  difficult,  without  bestowing  a  larger  share 
of  attention,  or  possessing  an  higher  portion  of 
discrimination  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gene- 
rality of  per  sons,  to  determine,  without  hesitation, 
upon  the  political  character  and  conduct  of  the 
accused.  Had  the  evidence  been  condensed 
into  a  moderate  compass,  and  divested  of  the 
pomp  of  declamation  and  the  violence  of  in- 
vective, it  would  have  struck  the  public  mind 
much  more  forcibly,  and  Mr.  Hastings  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  censure  and  punish- 
ment due  to  a  state-delinquent.  Or  if  the  peers 
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BOOK,  had  ultimately  returned  -a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty, 
the  house  of  commons  would  have  stood  just- 


J795.  jfie(j  jn  tjie  v'iew  Of  tjje  world  at  large,  and 
the  political  reputation  of  Mr.  Hastings  have 
sustained  irreparable  injury.  Upon  the  whole 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  famous  trial, 
which  had  attracted,  by  its  importance  and  dura- 
tion, the  attention  both  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
was,  after  all,  brought  to  a  "  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion."  The  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  nevertheless,  in  giving  the  thanks 
of  the  house  to  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment, in  his  official  capacity,  had  the  complais- 
.  ance  to  say,  that  their  exertions  in  this  cause  had 
conferred  honor  not  on  themselves  only,  but  on 
the  house  under  whose  authority  they  had  acted  ; 
and  he  referred  with  dignity  and  propriety  to 
the  increased  security  which  the  constitution 
had  derived  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on 
this  trial,  from  the  recognition  and  ful]  confirma- 
tion of  the  principle,  that  an  impeachment  is 
not  discontinued  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Tcrmmnrion  The  sess*on  terminated  on  the  2?th  of  June, 
ot  the  scs-  1795.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  on  this  oc- 

uun. 

casion,  seemed  to  breathe  much  more  the  air  of 
pacification  than  at  its  commencement  ;  and 
his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare  it 
to  be  impossible  to  contemplate  the  internal 
situation  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  we  were 
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contending,  without  indulging  a  hope  that  the  BOOK 
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present  circumstances  of  France  might,  in  their  *^~-^+j 
effects,  hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order     1^5< 
and  regular  government  as  may  be  capable  of 
maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity 
and  peace  with  other  powers. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament  dur-  Proceedings 

.  of  the  Irish 

mg  this  session  were  scarcely  less  interesting  parliament. 
than  those  of  the  British  legislature.  In 
the  coalition  which  actually  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  summer,  and  which 
had  been  more  than  two  years  in  contem- 
plation, between  the  existing  administration 
and  the  Portland  party,  it  was  understood  that  . 
the  department  of  Ireland  was  to  be  entrusted 
altogether  to  the  latter :  and  earl  Fitzwilliam 
accepted  the  high  and  arduous  office  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  admitting  and  establishing  the  claim 
of  Catholic  emancipation  in  its  full  extent. 
That  nobleman,  distinguished  by  the  beneficence 
of  his  disposition  and  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
though  partially  led  astray  by  the  infuriate  elo- 
quence of  Burke,  himself  informs  us  *,  "  that 
when  the  negotiation  between  the  two  political 
parties  was  pending,  if  the  general  management 
and  superintendance  of  Ireland  had  not  been 

*  Vide  "  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle." 
VOL.  IX.  Y 
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xxi 

have  taken  place :  it  was  offered  from  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  negotiation  :"  and  his  lordship 
appeals  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  "  whether  the 
office  was  not  offered  entire  ?  and  whether  he 
was  forewarned  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  was  to  be 
divested  of  half  its  duties,  half  its  importance, 
and  all  its  character?"  Previously  to  lord  Fitz- 
william's  acceptance  of  the  vice-royalty,  "  he 
had  not  only  satisfied  himself  (as  he  tells  us) 
that  the*  Catholics  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
every  remaining  disqualification,  but  he  knew 
that  the  duke  of  Portland  perfectly  concurred 
with  him  in  that  opinion.  And  when  the  ques- 
tion came  under  discussion,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  Ireland,  he  found  the  cabinet,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head,  strongly  impressed  with 
the  same  conviction ;  and,"  his  lordship  adds., 
"  had  I  found  it  otherwise  I  never  would  have 
undertaken  the  government." 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  however,  was  by  no  means 
an  enthusiast  in  the  business.  "  It  was  his  in- 
tention not  to  press  the  matter  prematurely  up- 
on the  Irish  legislature,  but  rather  to  protract 
it  to  a  period  of  more  general  tranquillity  ;  but 
if  the  Catholics  appeared  determined  to  bring 
forward  the  question,  he,  on  his  part,  would  not 
refuse  them  a  handsome  support  on  the  part  of 
government." 
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the  year  1 794,  his  lordship  directly  found,  and 
he  forthwith  informed  the  British  cabinet, "  that 
the  question  would  force  itself  upon  his  imme- 
diate consideration.  The  business  had  been  al- 
ready put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grattan,  in 
whom  the  lord-lieutenant  could  repose  entire 
confidence  ;  and  a  rising  impatience  being  ap- 
parent among  the  Catholics  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  petitions,  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, had  any  delay  intervened,  that  the 
measure  might  be  transferred  to  some  other 
person,  with  whom  the  viceroy  had  no  con^ 
nection,  and  over  whom  he  could  entertain  no 
hope  of  control."  His  lordship  moreover  ob- 
served to  the  English  cabinet,  "  that  the  Irish 
nation  were  remarkably  averse  to  the  war,  and 
some  considerable  concessions  were  consequent- 
ly necessary  to  conciliate  them."  It  being  well 
understood  that  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  a  decided 
friend  to  the  Catholic  claims,  that  nobleman,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  government,  was  received 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people — tired  of  the  in- 
heritance of  nakedness,  oppression,  and  misery 
—with  the  loudest  and  most  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations ever  offered  upon  any  similar  occasion. 

In   order  to  secure  the  eventual  success  of 
the  wise  and  beneficent  plans  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment now  in  contemplation,  it  was  deemed 
Y  2 
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move  from  their  stations  certain  persons  who 
jia(j  ever  stood  forward  as  the  determined  enemies 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  indeed  of  every 
species  of  political  improvement  and  reform. 
Among  these  were  the  chancellor  of  Ireland 
lord  Fitzgibbon,  Mr.  Beresford,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  an  efficient  member  of  the  late 
administration,  holding,  amidst  various  other 
posts  and  places,  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
the  Irish  treasury,  "  a  person  laboring,"  such  is 
the  language  of  lord  Fitzwilliam,  "  under  uni- 
versal heavy  suspicions,  and  who  would  have 
subjected  his  government  to  all  the  opprobrium 
and  unpopularity  attendant  on  his  mal-admini- 
stration" — also  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  attorney-general ; 
and  Mr.  Toler,  the  solicitor-general ;  proposing 
nevertheless  to  alleviate  their  hard  fate  by  peer- 
ages, pensions,  or  other  sinecure  emoluments. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
the  English  secretary  of  state,  dated  January  15, 
1795,  he  stated  "his  decided  opinion  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost;  and  that,  if  he  received 
no  peremptory  instructions  to  the  contrary,  he 
should  acquiesce  in  the  pressing  instances  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  j"  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  the  actual  dismission  of  Mr. 
Beresford,  who  had  for  many  years  past  been 
the  secret  mover  and  chief  director  of  the 
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Irish  counsels — an    invisible  minister,  of  more  BOOK 
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weight  than  all  the  ostensible  ones — the  spring  *^~^-^/ 
and  centre  of  the  High  Church,  Tory,  and  Pre-    1795- 
rogative  system   in  that  kingdom.      Notwith- 
standing this  official  intimation,  no  notice  was 
taken,  for  many  weeks,  in  any  dispatches  from 
England  of  the  grand  question  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation.    But  in  this  interval  Mr.  Beresford  had 
repaired  to  London,  and  by  his  bold  represent- 
ations, not  to  the  ministers  only,  but,  as  was  con- 
fidently reported  and  believed,  to  the  king  him- 
self, to  whom  he  obtained  easy  access,  he  excited 
an  extreme  dislike  and  apprehension  of  the  in- 
novations projected  by  lord   Fitzwilliam.     At 
length,  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  lord-lieute- 
nant received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  actual  dismission  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford, and  that  in  contemplation  of  Mr.  Wolfe 
and  Mr.  Toler.    The  very  same  mail  also  brought 
a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Portland  to  the  chief 
governor   expressing,    for    the    first   time,   the 
doubts   and  difficulties   of  the   British  cabinet 
respecting  the  question  of  emancipation,  and 
strongly   recommending   the   postponement   of 
the  discussion  in  parliament.     But  this  was  no 
longer  in  lord  Fitzwilliam 's  power.      For  the 
session  having  commenced  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Grattan  had,  two  days  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  these  letters,  moved  for  and  obtained 
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v^^O  his  majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman- 
]79^  catholic  religion.  On  the  same  evening  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  received  the  letters  in  question 
he  replied  to  them  very  ably,  representing  at 
large  "  the  imminent  danger  of  NOW  retracting 
on  the  Catholic  business,"  and  with  noble  reso- 
lution refusing  "  to  be  the  person  to  raise  a  flame 
which  nothing  but  the  force  of  arms  could  keep 
down."  And  his  excellency  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  to  the  duke  of  Portland  ample  do- 
cuments justificatory  of  his  sentiments  and  con- 
duct. But  the  British  cabinet  scarcely  deigned 
to  give  them  the  reading.  On  the  21st  of 
February  a  council  was  held,  at  which  the  duke 
of  Portland  assisted ;  and  his  grace  had  by  this 
time  become  so  obsequious  a  courtier,  that  he 
hesitated  not  to  accede  to  the  vote  for  disgracing 
his  friend ;  and  submitted  to  be  the  efficient 
instrument  for  transmitting  to  him  the  letters  of 
rd  recall — Lord  Camden,  son  of  the  late  illustrious 
-  nobleman  of  that  name,  the  heir  of  his  title,  but 
C"  ^7  n°  means  of  his  talents,  being  appointed  his 
successor. 

The  intelligence  of  this  fatal  dismission  was  as 
a  politico-volcanic  convulsion,  which  shook  the 
island  to  its  centre.  A  vote  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, expressing  high  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Fitz william,  passed,  on  the  motion 
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of  Mr.  ConoJly,  with  the  single  dissentient  voice  BOOK. 
of  Mr.  Beresford.     Addresses,  containing 
timents  of  mingled  gratitude  and  regret,  were 
presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
late  viceroy,  and  scarcely  could  the  people  re- 
strain the  emotions  of  their  indignation.     After 
a  short  visit  to  his  estates  in   the  county   of 
Wicklow,  lord  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
179-5,  took  his  departure  for  England.     On  that 
memorable    day    no   business   was   transacted. 
The  citizens  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  vast 
crowds  accompanying  his  lordship  to  the  water- 
side ;  and,  though   strong  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  popular  commotion,  a  profound 
and  melancholy  silence  prevailed,  as  if  a  praeter- 
natural  foreboding  of  the  horrible  events  which 
were  to  succeed,  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  the 
minds  of  all  with  an  unutterable  weight  of  sorrow. 
Lord  Camden  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  31st 
of  March,  and  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.     Some  disturbances  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,    but  they  were  soon 
quelled  by  the  intervention  of  the  military — a 
wretched  omen  of  his  disastrous  administration. 
On  the  13th  of  April  the  parliament  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  and  on  the  21st  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  an  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  including  the  reasons  for 
the  recall  of  lord  Fitzwilliam.  "  When  Ireland," 
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BOOK  said  this  admired  orator,  "  came  forward  cordial 
v^ -^-^  and  confident  with  the  offering  of  her  treasure 
J/95.     ancj  jier  blood,  and  resolute  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  British  nation,  it   was  surely  no   proof  of 
wisdom  or  generosity  to  select  that  moment  to 
plant  a  dagger  in  her  heart."     But  strange  to 
relate,  this  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  that  very  parliament  who  almost  una- 
nimously, and  with  apparent  enthusiasm,  had 
supported  ALL  the  measures  of  the   preceding 
administration.      Such    was    in    this    unhappy 
country  the  wonderful  and  pernicious  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  crown  over  the  deliberations, 
or  rather  the  determinations  of  the  legislative 
body. 
catholic          On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Grattan  presented 

cmancipa-  .  _      . 

tion  bill  re-  his  famous  bill  for  the  emancipation  01  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  principal  debate  on  which  look 
place  on  the  second  reading,  May  4,  when  it 
was  finally  rejected  by  a  decisive  majority,  to 
the  inexpressible  chagrin,  gradually  kindling 
into  resentment  and  rage,  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  nation.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of  this  me- 
morable debate  were  those  of  Dr.  Duigenari,  a 
civilian,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a  very 
young  member  of  the  house,  representing  the 
county  of  Kerry, — the  first  in  opposition  to,  the 
latter  in  support  of,  the  measure.  From  the 
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speech  of  doctor  Duigenan,  it  appeared  that  the  BOOK 

« -?».  1. 

Irish  Catholics,  despairing  of  success,  from  the 
period  of  the  recall  of  lord  Fitzwilliam,  had  al- 
ready  ventured  to  adopt  dangerous  and  unwar- 
rantable combinations,  in  order  to  secure  their 
eventual  emancipation.  A  committee  of  nine, 
chosen  by  the  Roman-catholics  of  Dublin,  seemed 
to  possess  unlimited  influence  over  the  Catholic 
body  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  consequence 
of  their  recommendation,  petitions  had  been 
presented  to  parliament  by  the  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  every  county,  city,  and  borough,  in  the 
four  provinces.  A  meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Catholics  had  been  held  in  the  metro- 
polis, April  9,  at  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  doctor  Duigenan,  "  several  most  traitorous  and 
seditious  speeches  were  publicly  pronounced,— 
openly  declaring  that  the  war  we  were  engaged 
in  against  the  French  was,  on  our  part,  and  the 
part  of  our  allies,  an  impious  crusade  against 
liberty;  that  all  victories  obtained  by  his  ma- 
jesty's arms  were  public  calamities  to  Ireland, 
for  which  her  children  ought  to  weep ;  that  they 
would  hereafter  never  make  any  application  to 
a  British  ministry,  nor  have  any  connection  with 
them ;  that  they  would  support  a  radical  reform 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that  this  nation 
could  never  be  happy  till  its  government  was 
changed  into  a  republic,  independent  of  Great 
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3  o  o  K  Britain.  From  all  whirh  the  doctor  inferred  that 
v— -C~^  the  general  body  of  Irish  Catholics  had  no  pro- 
1795'  tensions  to  loyalty,  and  their  petitions  in  that 
respect  contained  an  acknowledged  falsehood ; — 
any  bill  therefore  framed  for  the  political  ag- 
grandisement of  a  body  of  people  entertaining 
such  detestable  and  traitorous  sentiments  ought 
to  be  rejected  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the 
house — No  sect  of  people  denying  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  state  in  one  half  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  authority  can  with  any  propriety  be 
put  on  a  level  with  those  who  admit  in  the  fullest 
mariner  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  as  well  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  as  temporal.  As  to  the 
power  of  the  Roman-catholics  in  the  state,  that, 
he  said,  must  be  estimated,  not  so  much  from 
their  numbers  as  from  their  landed  estates  and 
personal  property.  The  landed  estates  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  to  one ;  and  their  personal 
property  is  confined  to  merchants  and  traders 
in  the  chief  commercial  towns,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  that 
of  the  Protestants  !  It  is  one  of  the  arts  prac- 
tised by  the  patrons  of  this  bill,  to  endeavour  to 
intimidate  the  house  by  prophecies  and  fore- 
bodings of  dreadful  wars,  tumults,  and  mas- 
sacres, which  they  are  constantly  trumpeting 
forth,  as  the  certain  consequences  of  the  rejec- 
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tion  of  this  bill.  The  enjoyment  of  the  repre-  BOOK 
sentative  franchise  by  Roman-catholics  in  Ire- 
land  would  subvert  the  constitution ;  and  if  it 
were  true  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  representa- 
tive franchise  is  a  certain  consequence  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  elective,  the  argument  of  the 
patrons  of  this  bill  would  only  prove  that  we 
ought  instantly  to  deprive  the  Roman-catholics 
of  the  elective  franchise,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state.  If  you 
capacitate  Roman-catholics  to  enjoy  all  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  to  sit  in .  parliament,  by 
passing  this  bill,  what  is  called  by  the  repub- 
lican faction  a  reform  in  parliament  must  be  the 
immediate  consequence,  as  the  representation  of 
all  counties,  and  of  all  cities  and  boroughs 
where  the  election  is  popular,  will  be  open  to 
Catholic  ambition.  If  you  confess,  by  passing 
the  present  bill,  that  you  cannot  and  dare  not 
resist  their  present  demand,  how  will  you  be 
able  to  resist  their  demand  of  a  reform  when 
their  strength  and  influence  will  be  increased 
tenfold,  and  when  their  interest  will  draw  still 
closer  the  bands  of  confederacy  between  them 
and  the  republicans  ?  All  aristocratical  influence 
will  then  be  banished  from  this  house;  it  will 
become  a  mere  democratic  assembly — and  the 
more  Catholic  the  more  democratic.  Then 
adieu  to  all  establishment ! — church  and  state 
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BOOK   will  vanish  before  them ;  and  an  immediate  con- 

XXI 

version  of  this  monarchical  government  into  a 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  France,  will  be 
the  consequence.  In  fact,  the  Roman-catho- 
lics are  now  completely  republicans  and  demo- 
crats : — the  Stuart  race  to  which  they  were 
attached  are  extinct ;  and  they  mortally  hate 
an  English  government,  and  the  house  of 
Brunswic." 

Tainted  as  this  speech  was  with  bigotry  and 
malignity,  it  contained  some  alarming  asser- 
tions, which  at  Jieast  bore  such  affinity  to  truth 
-as  served  to  make  that  sort  of  impression  which 
it  is  difficult  perfectly  to  counteract.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  amidst 
a  grand  display  of  just  and  beneficial  principles 
of  government,  breathed  a  spirit  of  romance 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  very 
pardonable  indeed,  if  this  be  not  too  cold  a  term 
to  use  in  speaking  of  the  glowing  effusions  of  a 
youthful  and  generous  mind,  but  which  a  wise 
and  cautious  statesman,  looking  chiefly  to 
the  practical  consequences  of  measures,  would 
be  compelled  to  regard  with  extreme  jealousy, 
and  to  receive  with  many  modifications  adapted 
to  the  actual  state  of  things.  "  Is  it  (said  this 
animated  orator)  because  we  were  the  most 
wretched  and  miserable  nation  in  Europe  as  long 
as  this  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion,  for 
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which  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  BOOK 
the  house  contend  under  the  title  of  Constitu- 
tion  in  Church  and  State,  remained  whole  and 
entire — is  it  because  we  have  heard  those  gen- 
tlemen, year  after  year,  predict  the  ruin  of  the 
country  from  extending  the  constitution  to  our 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  that  we  have  seen  the 
country  flourish  in  an  exact  proportion  to  that 
extension, — that  we  should  now  stop  short  on 
their  authority,  and  consecrate  the  remainder  of 
the  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  ?  Let  the 
men  who  have  profited  by  the  old  system,  to 
the  monstrous  aggrandizement  of  themselves 
and  their  connections,  risk  what  they  please  in 
its  defence;  but  let  me  conjure  the  house  to 
consider  that  they  are  no  longer  legislating  for 
the  barbarous  ignorant  ages,  which  have  gone 
by,  but  for  the  intelligent  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  for  the  yet  more  enlightened  centuries 
which  are  to  come. — The  church  we  are  told  is 
in  danger — the  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion 
is  at  stake ;  but  those  who  make  this  objection 
have  confounded  the  interest  of  the  clergy  with 
the  interest  of  religion.  I  would  rest  the  whole 
argument  on  the  fact ;  I  would  ask,  has  the  Pro- 
testant religion  been  promoted  in  proportion  as 
the  Protestant  clergy  have  been  enriched  ?  Has 
the  Catholic  religion  decayed  according  to  the 
views  of  those  who  doomed  the  professors  of  it 
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BOOK  to  poverty  ?  Has  not  this  ecclesiastical  establish- 

XXI 

ment  sown  the  seeds  of  eternal  rancor,  animo- 
sity,  and  litigation,  between  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  the  world  as  if  this 
establishment  was  instituted  to  make  the  people 
sensible  of  their  indigence,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  wealth  of  the  church,  the  dignities  and 
preferments  of  which  serve  as  a  provision  for  the 
families  and  connections  of  the  political  robbers 
of  the  state,  and  the  political  advocates  for  the 
existing  system ;  so  that  the  Protestant  religion 
seems  intended  rather  to  support  the  establish- 
ment than  the  establishment  to  support  the  reli- 
gion ?  I  here  avow  myself  the  zealous  and  ear- 
nest advocate  for  the  most  unqualified  emanci- 
pation of  my  Catholic  countrymen,  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  accursed  monopoly  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  my  country,  which  has  hi- 
therto effectually  withstood  the  efforts  of  a  part 
of  the  community,  must  yield  to  the  unanimous 
will,  to  the  decided  interest,  and  to  the  general 
effort  of  a  whole  people. — We  must  indeed  be  a 
spiritless  nation  if  we  do  not  resent  the  baseness 
of  a  British  minister,  who  has  excited  our  hopes 
in  order  to  blast  them  after.  He  has  sported 
with  the  feelings  of  a  whole  nation.  Raising  the 
cup  with  one  hand  to  the  parched  lip  of  expect- 
ancy, he  has  dashed  it  to  the  earth  with  the 
other,  in  all  the  wantonness  of  insult,  and  with 
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all  the  aggravation  of  contempt.  I  trust  the  BOOK 
people  of  England  are  too  wise  and  too  just  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  us  measures  they  would 
reject  with  disdain  themselves ;  but  if  they  should 
be  so  weak,  or  so  wicked,  as  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  a  man  to  whose  soul  duplicity 
and  finesse  are  congenial, — if  we  are  to  be  dra- 
gooned into  measures  against  the  interest  and 
against  the  sense  of  a  whole  nation, — I  trust  in 
God,  Britain  will  find  in  this  country  a  spirit  no 
way  inferior  to  her  own.  If  instead  of  reciprocal 
advantage  nothing  is  to  be  reaped  from  the  con- 
nection with  England  but  venality,  injury,  in- 
sult, degradation,  and  poverty,  it  is  acting  only 
upon  the  common  feelings  of  human-nature  if 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  driven  to  court 
the  alliance  of  any  nation  able  and  willing  to 
break  the  chains  of  such  a  bondage.  You  are  at 
this  moment  at  the  most  awful  period  of  your 
lives,  you  stand  committed  with  your  country, 
and  on  this  night  your  adoption  or  rejection  of 
this  bill  must  determine,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish 
nation,  which  of  the  two  you  represent-  the  mi- 
nister of  England,  or  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
weakness  of  your  title  should  only  make  you  the 
more  circumspect  in  the  exercise  of  your  power. 
Will  you  not  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the 
government  of  France,  which,  by  not  adapting 
its  conduct  to  the  changes  of  the  public  mindr 
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BOOK  has  brought  ruin  on  itself,  and  destruction  on  its 

XXI. 

v^^v-^  country.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  minds  of 
1795*  your  countrymen  have  been  stationary,  while 
that  of  all  Europe  has  been  so  rapidly  progres- 
sive ;  for  you  must  be  blind  not  to  perceive  thai 
the  whole  European  mind  has  undergone  a  revo- 
lution, neither  confined  to  this  nor  to  that  coun- 
try, but  as  general  as  the  mighty  causes  which 
have  given  it  birth,  and  which  still  continue  to 
feed  its  growth."  The  bill  was  at  length,  fatally 
for  Ireland,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  71  voices  ; 
and  the  house  standing,  according  to  the  strik- 
ing expression  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  committed  with 
their  country,  were,  however  tremendous  the 
responsibility,  obliged  to  abide  the  issue. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  abundantly  manifest, 
that  the  political  rectitude  of  this  decision  de- 
pended not  upon  the  abstract  justice  of  the 
claims  insisted  upon  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
for  of  this  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  but 
upon  the  grand  practical  consideration  how  far 
those  demands  could  be  granted  with  safety  to 
the  existing  government,  which  rested  for  sup- 
port upon  the  continuance  of  the  Protestant 
ascendency  in  parliament.  The  application  of 
principles,  however  generally  or  abstractedly 
right,  must  be  determined  and  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  counsels  of  nations  ought 
to  be  guided  by  an  enlightened  benevolence. 
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and  not  by  an  implicit  regard  to  any  metaphy-  BOOK 
sic  theory.  Allowing  and  even  asserting  this  as  v^-v-*»/ 
a  proposition  most  important  and  incontrovert-  }'$5' 
ible,  it  nevertheless  appears  that,  upon  every 
principle  of  policy  as  well  as  justice,  the  claim 
of  Catholic  emancipation  ought  to  have  been 
conceded  in  its  full  extent,  and  with  the  most 
cheerful  concurrence  of  the  government  5  for 
this  was  merely  admitting  the  catholic  body 
to  a  participation  of  civil  liberty,  not  of  poli- 
tical power.  True  it  is,  that  the  representative 
franchise  constituted  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  system  of  emancipation ;  but,  upon  the 
present  system  of  representation,  it  was  com- 
puted, that  scarcely  twenty  Catholics  would 
have  been  elected  members.  The  question  of 
emancipation  was  therefore  by  the  Catholics  in- 
variably associated  with  that  of  a  reform  in  par- 
liament. How  far  this  reform,  in  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland,  could  have  been  granted  with 
safety  was  a  question  of  deep  political  considera- 
tion :  but,  unhappily,  it  was  never  suffered  fairly, 
and  in  its  full  force,  to  come  before  parliament. 
Emancipation,  which  was  both  politic  and  just, 
was  refused,  to  preclude  the  eventual  legislative 
discussion  of  this  topic ;  and  an  immediate  and 
certain  danger  of  the  highest  magnitude  Was  in- 
curred, in  order  to  avert  a  remote,  contingent, 
and  comparatively  trivial  one.  This  is  sufficient 
VOL.  ix.  z 
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BOOK  to  place  the  guilt  and  folly  of  those  who  resolved 

XXI. 

v^-v-«^  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  a  conspi- 
1795.  cuous  point  of  view,  more  especially  after  they 
had  by  previous  encouragement  raised  univers- 
ally the  most  sanguine  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics,  whose  subsequent  anger  and 
astonishment  must  have  been  excited  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  on  an  occasion  of  this 
momentous  nature  it  will  be  pardonable,  should 
history  deviate  a  little  into  the  regions  of  specu- 
lation, and  enquire  what  would  have  been  the 
progress  of  the  public  mind  had  the  Catholic 
claim  of  emancipation  been  granted  ?  In  this 
case,  as  the  Catholic  would  have  stood,  as  to  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  in  all  respects 
upon  a  level  with  the  Protestant,— as  the  nation, 
instead  of  being  distracted  by  the  animosities  of 
opposing  factions,  would  have  become  one  and  in- 
divisible,— by  far  the  most  powerful  motive  would 
have  been  wanting  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
urge  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  with 
the  same  earnestness,  or  rather  vehemence,  with 
which  they  prosecuted  a  claim  in  which  every 
individual  of  that  vast  body  was  more  or  less 
personally  interested.  In  case  emancipation 
had  been  conceded,  every  reflecting  Catholic 
would  have  asked  himself,  with  respect  to  par- 
liamentary  reform,  in  the  popular  sense,  What 
benefit  shah1  I  derive  from  it  beyond  what  I  now 
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enjoy  ?  and  the  answer  must  have  been,  "  No  BOOK. 

<xxi. 
practical  benefit  whatever."     The  moral  certain- 

ty,  therefore  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholics 
would  have  been  well  satisfied  with  that  species 
of  moderate  reform  in  church  and  state  which 
would  have  still  left  a  vast  preponderance  o£ 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  who  were 
in  actual  possession  of  a  vast  preponderance  of 
property.  The  leaders  of  the  Catholics  them- 
selves must  have  been  perfectly  sensible,  that  to 
accomplish  such  a  reform  or  change  in  the  sy- 
stem of  representation  as  would  have  secured  to 
that  body  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
—which,  considering  the  amazing  weight  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  it  is 
indeed  probable  that  universal  suffrage  itself 
would  have  been  far  from  effect  ing,— must  have 
required  an  effort  which,  when  the  Catholics 
were  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  neither  worth  their  while  to 
make,  nor  could  they  have  expected  any  ade- 
quate support  in  the  attempt. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  surely  not  confined 
to  Protestants ;  ALL  men  among  the  Catholics, 
who  were  not  actuated  by  the  mere  phrenzy  of 
innovation,  would  have  seen  that,  as  members 
of  a  great  empire,  of  which  they  were  the  mi- 
nority, it  was  both  their  duty  and  their  interest 
to  acquiesce  in  the  established  order  of  things, 
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B  po  K  even  in  that  country  of  which  they  constituted 
^-v^y  the  majority,  when  it  was  founded  upon,  and 
1795.    rendered  conformable  to,  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equit}r.     Considering  the  hazards  and  dan- 
gers of  resistance  to  established  government,  it 
is  not  in  human-nature  that  it  should  proceed,  if 
general,  from  mere  caprice.   Great  injuries  must 
be  previously  sustained,  and  the  passions  must 
be  violently  inflamed,  before  such  extremities 
are  resorted  to.     But  emancipation,  and  its  at- 
tendant moderate  and  practical  reforms,  would 
have  annihilated  the  actual  injury  sustained  by 
the  Catholics;  and  an  habitual  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  conciliation  and 
concession,  so  far  as  the  general  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  state   permitted,  would  effectually 
have  banished  from  the  subsequent  investigation 
those  angry  passions  which  every  wise  govern- 
ment will  carefully  avoid  exciting :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  opposite  emotions  of  gratitude,  confid- 
ence, and  affection,  would  by  this  means  have 
been  powerfully  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  that 
susceptible  and  generous  people ;  liberal  allows 
ance  would  have  been  made  for  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  government;  and  the  Irish  Catholics 
would  have  felt  in  all  its  force  the  axiom  of  the 
celebrated  MILTON,  who  justly  and  nobly  says : 
"  For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope 
for,  that  no  grievance  ever  should  arise  in  the 
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commonwealth— that  let  no  man  in  this  world  BOOK 

XXI. 

expect :  but  where  complaints  are  freely  heard, 
deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then 
is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained  that 
wise  men  look  for*." 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire,  its  aifairs  had  now  been  for  ten 
years  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  great  elo- 
quence, art,  and  address  indeed,  but  who  was 
destitute  alike  of  that  enlarged  comprehension 
of  mind,  and  of  those  generous  feelings  of  the 
heart,  which  form,  when  combined,  that  noblest 
of  human  characters — the  genuine  patriot  states- 
man. The  voice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  aspiring  to 
political  pre-eminence,  had  been  beyond  all 
others  loud  in  the  clamor  of  reform  ;  and,  when 
he  had  attained  to  power,  his  hand  was  found 
beyond  all  others  heavy  in  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  those  who  had  listened  to  his 
doctrines  and  had  acted  upon  his  principles. 

The  session  of  parliament  in  Ireland  ended 
June  the  5th,  1795.  The  lord-lieutenant,  in  his 
speech,  touched  lightly  upon  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  consequent  upon  the  rejection 
of  the  late  bill  of  emancipation ;  contenting  him- 
self with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the 
members  of  both  houses  to  make  those  exertions 

*  Milton's  Areopagitica. 
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BOOK  which  the  times  demanded,  and  enforcing  the 

XXI 

v-*-v^  necessity  of  an  exact  submission  to  the  laws — 
1/95.  an  exhortation,  alas !  in  the  present  temper,  or 
rather  distemper,  of  the  times,  altogether  un- 
availing and  useless.  From  this  period  the  fa- 
mous political  association  styled  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  rapidly  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  country,  including  all  the  Catholics,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Protestants,  of  the 

Distracted    kingdom :  and  from  this  period  also  the  leaders 

state  of 

Ireland.  of  this  association  began,  as  was  too  truly  pre- 
dicted, to  entertain  very  dangerous  views,  and 
to  form  illegal  and  treasonable  connections  and 
correspondences  with  the  government  of  France, 
A  spirit  of  universal  disaffection  prevailed.  Se- 
cret oaths  of  adherence  to  the  association  were 
administered.  Agents  were  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  Convention.  Acts  of  sedition,  rapine, 
and  murder,  were  perpetrated  by  the  most  de- 
sperate of  the  lawless  and  licentious  populace 
against  the  bigoted  and  violent  supporters  of 
government,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  confede- 
rated together  for  the  purposes  of  security  and 
revenge,  under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  in  so- 
cieties styled  Orange-Lodges.  Mutual  injuries 
soon  'generated  a  most  inveterate  and  mutual 
hatred  between  these  two  descriptions  of  citi- 
zens, one  of  which  was  beyond  comparison  su- 
perior in  numbers,  the  other  in  property,  in, 
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legal  authority,  in  military  force.  These  dis-  BOOK 
sensions  gradually  increased,  till  the  whole  land 
exhibited  a  scene  of  consternation,  blood,  and 
horror.  It  has  even  been  positively  asserted 
that  entire  districts  of  Catholics  were  mercilessly 
proscribed  by  the  human  fiends  styling  then> 
selves  Orangemen,  and  compelled  to  remove 
with  their  families  and  effects  beyond  the  Shan- 
non, under  the  penalty  of  having  their  habita- 
tions burned,  their  property  destroyed,  and 
their  persons  endangered.  *  To  CONNAUGHT  or 
to  HELL!'  was  the  infernal  mandate  of  these 
villains.  Hope  fled  the  country ; — men  acted 
under  the  instigation  of  revenge,  and  took  coun- 
sel of  despair.  The  dreadful  effects  of  the  weak 
and  wicked  system  of  misgovernment,  recom- 
mended and  acted  upon  by  the  enemies  of  Ca- 
tholic liberty,  and  indeed  of. all  liberty,  were 
fully  apparent.  By  the  operation  of  this  system 
Ireland  was  lashed  into  madness,  and  driven  to 
follies  and  to  crimes  from  which  her  sober 
reason  would  have  shrunk  with  detestation. 

From  this  view  of  civil  transactions  it  is  now  Military 

_  .  ...  transactions, 

necessary  to  transfer  our  attention  to  military 
concerns,  which  can  scarcely  exhibit  a  picture 
more  bloody  or  disastrous.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  British  army,  after  the  aban- 
donment of  Nimeguen,  took  the  route  of  Arn- 
heim  and  Deventer,  under  the  command  of  ge-. 
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B°PK  neral  sir  Ralph   Abercrombie.     They  reached 

A  A  A* 

v^-v-**-'  the  last  of  these  places  at  the  end  of  January 
•  '  179-5,  closely  pursued  by  a  far  superior  force, 
Jn  their  precipitate  retreat — or,  to  speak  plainly, 
their  un  intermit  ted  flight — through  the  country, 
they  continued  to  suffer  incredible  hardships — 
the  partial  thaws  which  took  place  obliging  the 
soldiers  to  wade  through  torrents  of  mud  and 
water.  Although  they  every-where  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  magazines  in  their  line  of  march, 
vast  quantities  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  After 
a  very  short  halt  at  Deventer  the  army  moved 
again  toward  the  German  frontier ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  February  they  crossed  the  Ems  at 
Rheine,  being  much  harassed  by  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  enemy.  At  Groningen  the  divi-^ 
sion  commanded  by  lord  Cathcart  was  refused 
admittance;  but  after  a  long  series  of  dismal 
disasters,  of  which  the  detail  may  well  be  spared, 
the  shattered  remains  of  this  fine  body  of  troops, 
supposed,  at  their  departure  from  England,  to 
amount  to  35,000  men,  now  reduced  to  about 
a  fifth  part  of  that  number,  reached  the  city  of 

shattered     Bremen  on  the  2?th  and  28th  of  March ;  and 

remains  of 

the  duke  of  soon  afterwards  they,  embarked  on  board  the 

York's  ar-  * 

my  em.      transports  lying  ready  to  receive  them  in  the 
England.     Elbe,  for  their  native  country. 

In  consequence  of  and  encouraged  by  the 
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continued   successes   and   triumphs   of  France,  BOOK. 
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the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  first  of  all  the  po- 
tentates  who  had  joined  the  coalition,  ventured 
to  recognise  the  Gallic  republic  -3  and  through 
the  intervention  of  his  minister  count  Carletti, 
concluded  at  Paris  a  separate  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  convention,  and  resuming  openly  his 
original  system  of  neutrality,  he  declared  in  a 
public  proclamation  dated  March  1,  (1795), 
(t  That  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Tuscany  superior  as  it  were  to  the  oc- 
currences of  the  times,  resting  peaceful  and 
quiet  on  that  neutrality  which  was  constantly 
respected  by  the  French  republic,  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  those  unpleasant  transactions 
which  are  already  known  to  all  Europe.  Al- 
though his  royal  highness  was  unable  to  resist 
them,  yet  he  consented  to  nothing  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  French  minister  resident  at  his 
court — the  only  act  which  the  imperious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  could  extort  from  him ; 
and  his  royal  highness  now  expressly  repeals  all 
acts  of  adhesion,  consent  and  accession  to  the 
armed  coalition  against  the  French  republic." 
The  regent  of  Sweden  also  following  with  equal 
wisdom  the  pacific  policy  of  the  grand  duke, 
sent  the  baron  de  Staal  to  Paris  to  assure  the 
French  nation  of  the  friendship  entertained  for 
them  by  the  court  of  Stockholm. 
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BOOK       Earlv  in  the  new  year  the  French  armies  on 
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the  Rhine  and  Neckar  reduced  the  strong  fort 
du  Rhein,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
which  covered  the  city  of  Manheim ;  and  formed 
the  blockade  of  the  important  town  of  Mentz. 
During  the  winter,  negotiations  had  been  pub- 
licly carrying  on  between  the  Convention  and 
the  court  of  Berlin ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  a 

Peace  be- 

Prince  and  treaty  °^  Peace  was  signed  at  Basle  between  the 
Prussia.  two  powers,  the  chief  condition  of  which  im- 
ported that  the  French  should  continue  to  oc- 
cupy that  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  actually  in  their 
possession — all  definitive  arrangements  to  be 
postponed  till  a  general  pacification  shall  take, 
place  with  the  German  empire.  By  a  subse? 
quent  convention  a  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn,  comprehending  the  northern  circles  of 
Germany,  beyond  which  the  French  consented 
not  to  carry  their  arms;  and  soon  afterwards 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  French  republic 
by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  ELEC- 
TOR of  HANOVER  ! 

A  declaration  dated  from  Berlin  May  2,  was 
promulgated  by  his  Prussian  majesty  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  wise  and  necessary  measures  adopted 
on  his  part.  "  After  three  bloody  campaigns, 
fertile  in  death  and  desolation,  was  not  suffer- 
ing humanity,"  says  this  excellent  manifesto,  so 
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opposite  to  that  formerly  published,  "  brought  BOOK 
sufficiently  low? — His  majesty  cannot  wholly 
sacrifice  himself,  and  leave  his  dominions  en- 
tirely  a  prey  to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  further  experiment  of  a  war, 
the  result  of  which,  were  it  even  as  favorable  as 
possible,  would  still  be  inferior  to  a  present  ne- 
gotiation of  peace.  All  considerations  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  relations,  as  likewise  the 
sacred  duties  which  his  majesty  owes  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  provinces,  to  his  subjects  long- 
ing for  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  own  royal  bosom,  summon  him  most 
urgently  to  renounce  forthwith  a  war  whose 
further  issue  must  only  prove  ruin  past  re- 
jlemption." 

Uninterrupted  conquest  still  attended  the 
arms  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  siege  of  the  strong  maritime  town  of  Roses, 
situated  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Gi- 
ronne,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  begun 
about  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  (1794). 
The  heavy  artillery  had  scarcely  effected  a 
slight  breach  when  the  volunteers  of  the  be- 
sieging army  begged  permission  to  mount ;  but 
the  garrison,  not  daring  to  stand  the  assault, 
embarked,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on 
board  the  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour ;  and  the 
French  took  bloodless  possession  of  that  im- 
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BOOK  portant  fortress.  A  variety  of  engagements 
succeeded,  in  which  the  republicans  had  uni- 
formly  the  advantage  ;  and,  at  length,  gaining 
the  open  country,  no  impediment  seemed  to  re- 
main to  prevent  their  marching  to  Madrid.  But 
the  king  of  Spain,  seized  with  just  terror,  trans- 
mitted orders  to  Don  Domingo  d'Yriate,  whom 
he  had  nominated  his  plenipotentiary  at  Basle, 
immediately  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion,  which,  on  behalf  of  the  French,  was  sign- 

itanc"  and ed  on  tne  22(1  of  •* ul7  by  M-  Bartlielemy.  By 
Spain.  tj1jg  treaty  France  agreed  to  evacuate  her  con- 
quests in  Spain,  and  the  catholic  king  ceded  to 
the  French  republic  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo — an  invaluable  acquisi- 
tion, and  capable  of  unlimited  improvement. 

The  campaign  of  this  summer  in  Italy  afford- 
ed no  incident  worthy  of  historic  notice:  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  French  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  the  open 
country  of  Piedmont. 

Surrender        ^n  ^  7ta  of  June  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Luxem-  of  Luxemburg,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of 

burg, 

blockade  from  the  time  that  France  had  sub- 
jected the  circumjacent  country,  capitulated  upon 
the  most  honorable  terms.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  10,000  men,  commanded  by  mareschal 
Bender,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  who  might, 
and  undoubtedly  would,  have  continued  to  de- 
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fend   the  place,  upon  the  works  of  which  little   BOOK 
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impression  had  been  made,  if  he  had  not  deemed  v-^v^O 
the  release  of  so  large  a  garrison  more  than  an     l<95- 
equivalent  to  the  emperor  in  such  circumstances 
for  the  surrender  of  a  fortress  which  it  was  utter- 
ly out  of  his  power  to  succour.     The  possession 
of  Luxemburg  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
country  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mentz,  which  had  now  been  fruitlessly 
besieged  for   several  months.     The  Austrians,  indecisive 
commanded  by  generals  Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  o^the 
maintained  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with Rhme* 
the  garrison,  from  Cassel,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
It  being  at  length  perceived  that  the  city  could 
not  be  reduced  until  a  perfect  investment  was 
formed,  a  very  large  body  of  the  French  troops, 
tinder  general   Jourdain,  passed  the  Rhine  for 
that  purpose  at  Dusseldorf,  which  surrendered 
\vithout  resistance — the  Austrians  retiring  to  a 
^trong  position  on  the  Lahn.     Another  body,      , 
equal  in  force,  commanded  by  general  Pichegru, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Manheim,  of 
which  city  they  took  immediate  possession,  on 
terms  very  favorable  to  the  inhabitants.     The  in- 
vestment of  Mentz  was  now  at  last  accomplish- 
ed, and  a  confident  hope  was  entertained  of  its 
speedy  capitulation ;  but  the  event  shewed  the 
uncertainty  of  war:  a  division  of  general  Piche- 
gru's  army  being  ordered  to  the  attack  of  a  post 
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BOOK  necessary  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  forces  of 
s^v-O  Clairfait  arid  Wurmser,  now  marching  to  the  re- 
J7$5.  Jief  of  Mentz,  were  over-powered  and  compelled 
to  retreat  with  precipitation  to  Manheim  j  and 
Jourdain,  thus  deprived  of  the  expected  co-ope- 
ration of  Pichegru,  found  his  position  no  longer 
tenable.  The  Austrians  also,  by  an  attack  pn  neu- 
tral territory,  had  taken  part  of  his  heavy  artillery : 
the  French  general  was  therefore  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  he  repassed  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf, 
much  harassed  by  general  Clairfait  in  his  retreat. 
The  Austrians  even  pursued  the  enemy  across 
the  river,  and  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  French, 
spreading  terror  over  the  country  as  far  as  Lux- 
emburg. 

General  Wurmser,  on  the  other  side,  proceed- 
ed to  the  attack  of  Manheim  j  and  in  revenge 
for  the  too  easy  surrender  of  this  place  to  the 
French  by  the  elector,  who  was  anxious  for  its 
preservation,  the  Austrians  immediately  began 
a  bombardment,  which  in  a  short  time  destroyed 
the  principal  buildings,  public  and  private,  of 
that  beautiful  city,  reducing  it  to  a  scene  of 
horrid  desolation  ;  and  of  these  smoking. ruins, 
once  Manheim,  the  besiegers,  after  making  the 
usual  regular  approaches,  had  the  satisfaction  to 
become  masters,  the  garrison  surrendering  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  Various  indecisive  en- 
counters ensued  between  the  different  armies 
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during  the  remainder  of  this  campaign,  which  BOOK 
was  at  length  terminated  by  an  armistice  of 
three  months,  a  measure  never  tolerated  by  the 
committees  of  the  Convention  under  its  former 
Jacobin  chiefs,  but  now  agreed  upon  by  the 
generals,  and  ratified  by  the  respective  belligerent 
powers. 

The  marine  of  France  being  extremely  re- Naval  cn-  _ 

*  gagementoff 

duced   by  the  disasters  of  the  war,  the  naval the  coast  of 

Corsica. 

transactions  of  the  present  summer,  owing  to  the 
continued  caution  of  the  enemy,  are  not  very  in- 
teresting or  memorable.  In  the  month  of 
March  an  engagement  took  place  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  coast  of  Corsica,  between  two 
squadrons  of  nearly  equal  force,  commanded  by 
the  admirals  Hotham  and  Richery,  which  ter- 
minated honorably  for  the  English.  The  Ca-Ira 
of  eighty,  and  the  Censeur  of  seventy-four  guns, 
struck  to  the  British  flag :  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  French  captured  the  Berwick,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  on  her  way  to  join  the 
fleet ;  and  the  Illustrious,  of  the  same  rate,  be- 
ing much  damaged  in  the  fight,  was  driven 
on  shore,  and  lost  near  Avenza.  Soon  after 
this,  another  partial  action  took  place  near  St. 
Fiorenzo,  and  the  Alcide,  a  French  ship  of  the 
line,  struck  her  colors;  but,  from  some  fatal 
accident,  blew  up  before  she  could  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English. 
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BOOK       The  very  skilful  and  gallant  retreat  of  admiral 
v— r~L/  Cornwallis,  with  a  small  squadron  of  five  ships  of 
I^°'    the  line,  from  a  far  superior  force,  is  not  unde- 
skiifui  re-  serving  of  historic  mention.     The  admiral  had 
imrai  Com-  been  for  some  weeks  cruizing  off  Belleisle,  where 
he  made  some  valuable  mercantile  captures ;  but 
on  the  16th  of  June,  standing  in  with  the  land 
near  the  Penmarks,  the  Phaeton  frigate  made  a 
signal  for  an  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  thirteen  line-of-battle  ships.     At  nine  the 
next   morning  the   French  began  the   attack, 
which  was  vigorously  repelled  by  the  English, 
•who  kept  up  a  running  fight  the  whole  day,  with- 
out suffering  the  enemy  to  gain  the  least  ad- 
vantage.    At  length,  by  a  well-timed  and  happy 
deception,  signals  were  thrown  out,  by  the  re- 
peating-frigate,  that  a  superior  British  fleet  was 
hi  sight,  on  which  the  assailants  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  sheer  off. 

But  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  the  French 

French 

squadron  squadron  actually  fell  in  with  a  superior  fleet, 
under  lord  Bridport,  off  port  L'Orient.  The 
engagement  began  early  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time 
three  capital  ships  had  struck  their  colors.  The 
rest  of  the  squadron,  keeping  close  in  shore, 
escaped  into  L'Orient.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  made,  in  the  month  of  October,  a  cap- 
ture of  thirty  merchantmen  from  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  Levant,  with  a  shin  of  the  line,  con-  BOOK 
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stituting  part  of  the  convoy.  ^^^^^ 

In  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity  of  naval  force,  the  French,  after  recovering 
the  whole  of  Guadaloupe,  attacked  with  success 
the  fort  of  Tiburon  in  St.  Domingo,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  St.  Eustatius.'  Their  bold 
and  restless  leader,  Victor  Hngues,  found  means 
to  excite  such  dangerous  insurrections  of  the  ne- 
groes and  people  of  color  in  the  English  islands, 
that  to  attempt  any  other  than  defensive  measures 
seemed  wholly  impracticable.  St.  Lucia,  after  a 
violent  and  bloody  conflict  with  the  insurgents, 
was  reluctantly  evacuated  by  the  governor- 
general,  Stewart ;  and  Grenada,  Dominique,  and 
St.  Vincent's,  were  preserved  with  great  difficulty. 
Those  whom  the  sword  spared  were  taken  off  by 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever — a  species  of 
pestilential  disorder  which  now  for  the  first  time 
appeared,  at  least  in  its  present  dreadful  form,  in 
those  baneful  climes;  and  the  West  Indies  proved, 
as  usual,  the  grave  of  the  Europeans  who  were 
destined  to  that  fatal  service. 

A  war,  originating  in  an  accidental  and  trivial  War  against 

the  Maroons 

cause,  was  also  commenced,  on  the  part  of  the  in  Jamaica. 
English   government   in  Jamaica,    against   the 
Maroon   Indians,    a  free  nation    inhabiting   a 
mountainous  tract  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
As  they  were  justly  deemed  very  hostile  and 

VOL.  IX.  A  A 
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v^^O  the  dreadful  spirit  of  extermination  -,  and  a  new 
J795.  species  of  warfare,  new  at  least  to  England,  was 
resorted  to  by  the  governor,  lord  Balcarras,  who 
sent  to  Cuba  for  a  corps  of  Spanish  chasseurs,  with 
blood-hounds,  to  be  employed  in  the  pursuit  and 
detection  of  these  wild  Indians  in  their  secret 
haunts ;  and  the  miserable  remains  of  whom  were, 
in  the  result,  transported  across  the  ocean  to 
perish  in  the  lands  provided  for  them,  amid  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  month  of  October  1794,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms,  an 
urgent  application  had  been  made  by  the  Dutch 
merchants  to  the  British  minister  for  leave  to  de- 
posit their  treasure  and  stores  in  England,  without 
paying  the  duty  ad  valorem  at  the  Custom-house. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  "That  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  relax  the  revenue  laws  in  this  instance, 
since  it  would  only  serve  to  propagate  in  this 
country  the  groundless  and  chimerical  apprehen- 
sions entertained  in  Holland."  On  the  16th  of 
January  following*  nevertheless,  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued,  permitting  all  goods,  wares, 
merchandize,  &c.  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  to  be  landed  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  secured 
in  the  warehouses  of  his  majesty,  &c.  But  the 
time  was  now  past ',  the  French  were  in  possession 
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of  Holland,  and  no  benefit  could  be  derived  from  B  °x°  K 
this  tardy  indulgence.  A  very  abrupt  termina-  v^-v^^ 
tion,  however,  of  these  friendly  dispositions  took 
place  on  the  part  of  the  British  government ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued,  conformably  to  the  ministerial  pole-star 
of  existing  circumstances,  abstracted  from  all 
considerations  either  prospective  or  retrospective 
— containing  peremptory  orders  to  seize  what- 
ever Dutch  vessels  were  found  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain ;  in  consequence  of  which,  five 
ships  of  war  were  secured  lying  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  nine  East-Indiamen,  and  about  sixty  sail 
of  other  vessels.  On  the  9th  of  February  a  third 
proclamation  was  published,  authorizing  the 
capture  of  all  Dutch  ships  and  property;  and 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  also,  after  an 
interval  of  some  months,  granted ;  so  that  war 
against  Holland  was  virtually  declared :  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  famous  settle-  Cape  of 

Good  Hope 

ment  of  the  Cape  surrendered  to  vice-admiral  captured  by 

— ,,    ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  the  English. 

JLlphmstone  almost  without  resistance. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  also,  clivers  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  being,  for  the  most  part,  very  ill 
prepared  for  defence  ;  amongst  the  rest,  in  the 
month  of  August,  Trincomale ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, Columbo,  and  the  other  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  isle  of  Ceylon.  In  October  following, 

A  A    2! 
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BOOK   Malacca,  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  that  name, 
O-'^-L/  and  Chinsnra,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  likewise, 
1/93.    aj30llt  the  same  time,  Cochin,  valuable  for  its 
harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Although  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  was  above 
all  others,  perhaps,  calculated  to  flatter  the  va- 
nity of  the  people  of  England,  it  is  certain  that 
every  purpose  of  real  commercial  advantage  was 
fully  answered  by  it  while  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch.  The  cession  of  it,  therefore,  to  this 
country,  would  only  entail  upon  Great  Britain  in 
perpetuity  an  useless  expence,  causing  a  fresh 
increase  to  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown, 
by  the  additional  offices  of  which  it  would  ne- 
cessarily have  the  disposal.  It  could  not  fail, 
likewise,  to  be  remembered  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  the  original  pretext  for  the  war 
was  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
whose  territory  we  had  not  hesitated  to  dis- 
member, and  of  whose  property  we  had  now 
shewn  ourselves  at  least  as  strongly  disposed  as 
France  to  join  in  the  pillage  and  the  plunder. 
If  the  object  of  the  war  was  the  defence  of  Hol- 
land, whose  most  doubtful  rights  the  court  of* 
London  had  affected  to  guard  with  such  vigilant 
jealousy,  the  British  ministers  might  consider 
themselves  as  of  all  statesmen  the  most  unfor- 
tunate in  being  so  soon  compelled,  not  merely  to 
relinquish  their  olyect,  but  to  act  upon  a  prin- 
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primary  purpose  of  their  own  system  of  policy. 
But  of  all  the  naval  expeditions  of  the  present 
summer,  by  far  the  most  memorable  was  that 
which  was  attempted  by  the  English  government 
in  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  and  La 
Loire.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  clear  and  connected 
view  of  this  disastrous  enterprize,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  take  a  general  retrospect  of  the  interior 
and  domestic  concerns  of  France.  At  the  com-  state  of  af- 

fairs  in 

mencement  of  the  year  179-5,  the  rebellion  in  the  France. 
ancient  provinces  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Brit- 
tany, inhabited  chiefly  by  a  barbarous,  ignorant, 
and  bigoted,  race,  blindly  attached  to  their 
priests,  as  barbarous  and  as  bigoted  as  them- 
selves, seemed,  in  consequence  of  the  lenient 
measures  adopted  by  the  new  government,  near- 
ly and  happily  suppressed.  On  the  3d  of  March 
a  formal  treaty  was  signed  by  general  Cancleaux 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Vendeans  and  CHOUANS, 
so  named  from  their  nocturnal  depredations,  who 
made  their  public  entry  into  the  city  of  Nantz, 
Charette  himself  being  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, accompanied  by  the  Conventional  re- 
presentatives— the  people  ceasing  not  to  ex- 
claim, "  Vive  la  paix  !  Vive  1'union  !"  It  was, 
however,  remarked,  that  Charette  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms  appeared  silent  and  melancholy, 
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BOOK  as  if  they  already  repented  their  engagements  of 

v^-v-'L'  submission  to  the  republic. 
1795.        Although  the  different  parties  into  which  the 

proceediigs  Convention  was  divided  had  coalesced,  in  order 
"  *°  e^ec^  *ne  overthrow  of  the  infamous  Robes- 
pierre,  no  sooner  had  the  common  danger  sub- 
sided, than  the  ancient  and  rooted  animosity  of 
the  opposing  factions  began  once  more  to  display 
itself;  and  a  violent  struggle  soon  succeeded  be- 
tween those  who,  having  acted  with  Robespierre, 
wished  rather  to  mitigate  than  to  abolish  the 
atrocities  of  the  revolutionary  government — and 
those  who  were  desirous  not  merely  to  establish 
a  regular  constitution,  but  to  bring  those  per- 
sons to  punishment  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
aiders  and  abettors  of  the  Robespierrian  tyranny. 
Since  the  restoration  of  the  remaining  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Girorlde  party,  and  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  the  latter  description  of  members 
had  obtained  a  decided  authority  in  the  Conven- 
tion. On  the  27th  of  December,  1794,  Merlin 
of  Douay  reported  from  the  united  committees, 
that  there  was  ground  for  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  Barrere,  Billaud  Varennes,  Collot 
D'Herbois,  and  Vadier.  A  decree,  instituting 
the  proposed  enquiry,  immediately  passed,  and 
a  commission  of  twenty-one  members  was  ap-« 
pointed  to  report  upon  the  facts  imputed  in  th.e 
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denunciations.  Certainly  it  may  well  admit  of  BOOK 
a  doubt,  considering  all  circumstances,  whether 
this  procedure  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
Convention  was  the  result  of  a  pure  and  en- 
lightened patriotism,  or  whether  it  was  suggest- 
ed in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  base  and  criminal 
motives  of  personal  hatred  and  revenge.  The 
characters  of  some  of  the  present  Conventional 
leaders,— of  Merlin,  the  author  of  the  late  re- 
port, for  instance — or  of  Tallien,  the  Mark  An- 
tony, as  he  has  been  styled,  of  the  revolution,  a 
man  immersed  in  dissipation  and  pleasure, — did 
not,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  countenance  the 
opinion  of  any  heroic  exertion  of  virtue.  The 
accusation  of  Barrere  was  very  unpopular.  That 
extraordinary  man  had  been  known,  on  various 
occasions,  to  employ  his  influence  in  alleviating 
the  horrors  of  that  merciless  tyranny  of  which 
he  was,  on  other  occasions,  the  too  well- 
known  and  active  instrument.  He  had  also 
the  merit  of  joining,  when  the  success  was  as 
yet  very  doubtful,  the  combination  formed 
against  the  monster  Robespierre ;  but,  above 
all,  the  wonderfully  energetic  speech  by  which 
he  encouraged  and  excited  the  people  of  France 
to  rise  as  one  man,  and  expel  the  hirelings  of 
despots  from  the  territories  of  the  republic,  re- 
sounded still  in  the  ears  of  every  genuine  friend 
of  liberty.  The  criminal  violence  of  that  com- 
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sorbed  in  the  recollection  of  the  victories  gained 
under  its  auspices;  and  now  that  so  many  sacri- 
fices  had  been  made  to  the  majesty  of  offended  just- 
ice, the  public  seemed  willing  that  the  errors  and 
even  the  delinquencies  of  men  placed  in  stations 
so  perilous,  and  charged  with  the  safety  of  their 
countr}r,  contending  for  its  existence  against 
a  confederacy  so  potent  and  profligate,  should, 
for  the  sake  of  their  political  merits,  be  for  ever 
buried  in  oblivion. 

On  the  2d  of  March  (1795)  the  report  from 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  was  made  by  M. 
Saladin,  who  declared  that  the  accused  had  ex- 
ercised a  despotic  influence  over  the  national 
representation,  and  that  their  guilt  was  manifest. 
The  trial  of  the  deputies  was  then  fixed  for  the 
22cl  of  March,  before  which  Vadier  found  means 
to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  courier.  A  most 
able  defence  in  behalf  of  the  accused  was  made, 
not  by  themselves  merely,  but  by  Lindet  and 
Carnot,  two  members  of  the  same  Committee 
of  Safety,  but  who  were  exempted  from  the 
decree  of  accusation.  They  insisted  with  one 
voice,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre, 
they  had  all  acted  under  compulsion,  and  that 
the  individual  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
usurper  must  have  been  inevitably  sacrificed. 
In  the  mean  time,  extreme  dissatisfaction,  fo* 
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merited  by  the  Jacobin  party,  was   apparent  BOOK 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  Parisians ;  and, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  an  immense  and  desperate 
multitude  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  Conven- 
tion, exclaiming,  that  they  were  the  same  men 
who  had  stood  forward  on  behalf  of  the  nation 
on  the  J4th  of  July,  the  10th  of  August,  and  the 
3 1st  of  May.     They  said  they  were  resolved  to 
be  free,  and  that  the  accused  patriots  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  the  other  party. 
For   several   successive   hours,  the  Convention 
remained  imprisoned  in  the  hall  where  they  held 
their  .session,  and  were  obliged  to  hear  and  to 
endure  the  insults  and  menaces  of  these  law- 
less ruffians.     But  the  reign  of  Jacobinism  was 
short :   the  citizens  assembled  in  arms  at  the 
sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  marched  in  great  force 
before  evening  towards  the  hall,  surrounding  it 
on  all  sides  for  the  protection  of  the  National 
Convention.     A  decree  was  passed  to  punish  the 
agitators   of  these  disorders ;   and  Dumont  ob- 
served, "that  all  these  tumults  were  excited  only 
to  prevent  the  trials  of  the  three  great  crimi- 
nals.    Let  us  (said  he)  abolish  the  pain  of  death, 
but  cast  out  these  monsters  from  our  society." 
It  was  accordingly  decreed,  that  Barrere,  Collot, 
and  Billaud  Varennes,  should  be  transported  to 
Guiana,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  thither  im- 
mediately.   General  Pichegru,  being  at  this  time 
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BOOK,  in  Paris,  was  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  the 
xxi. 

command  of  the  armed  force  of  that  great  city. 

his  authority  and  exertions  tranquillity  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  occasion  embraced  to 
arrest  divers  other  leaders  of  the  Mountain  or 
Jacobin  faction,  who  were  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Ham  in  Picardy,  amongst  whom  were  Choudieu 
and  Duhem ;  and  the  list  of  the  proscribed  was 
afterwards  increased  by  a  large  addition  of 
names — Thuriot,  Levasseur,  and  Cambona  be^ 
ing  of  the  number. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  might 
upon  the  whole  seem  praise-worthy,  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  they  punished  the  abuses  of 
arbitrary  power  upon  arbitrary  principles,  unit- 
ing in  themselves  the  discordant  characters  of 
accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  constitution  of  government 
became  more  and  more  the  anxious  object  of 
the  general  wish.  Before  the  end  of  April,  a 
committee  of  eleven  was  nominated  for  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  organizing  a  constitutional 
code  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conventional 
Assembly,  consisting  of  Thibeaudeau,  Lepaux, 
Lanjuinais,  Boissy  D'Anglas,  Louvet,  Daunou, 
and  five  others  of  less  note. 

The  trial  of  the  infamous  Fouquier  Tinville, 
the  public  accuser,  and  the  ex-judges  and  jurors 
of  the  late  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was,  from 
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various  causes,  deferred  till  the  8th  of  May  of  BOOK 
the  present  year.  The  greatest  crimes 
atrocities  being  clearly  proved  against  this 
abominable  court  of  judicature,  amounting  to 
an  actual  and  complete  subversion  of  ail  public 
justice,  and  to  the  substitution  in  its  room  of 
a  system  of  judicial  assassination, — the  wretch 
Fouquier,  and  fifteen  others,  who  occupied  the 
stations  either  of  judges  or  jurors  of  this  detest- 
able tribunal,  were  executed  the  following  morn- 
ing, amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people. 

It  deserves  mention  that  count  Luckner,  son 
of  the  late  brave  marechal  Luckner,  repairing 
at  this  period  to  Paris  from  Denmark,  where  he 
resided,  occupying  the  office  of  chamberlain  to 
the  king,  was,  on  application  to  the  Convention, 
put  into  full  possession  of  his  father's  property : 
the  decree  passed  on  that  occasion  expressly 
specifying  that  "  marechal  Luckner  was  put  to 
death  in  an  unjust  manner  by  the  murderous 
sword  of  a  faction — the  deadly  enemies  of  liberty, 
who  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  because  they  fear- 
ed his  talents  and  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism." 

At  this  period  the  Convention  concluded 
(May  15)  not  only  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
but  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
Dutch  republic,  whose  territories,  considered  as 
those  of  a  vanquished  foe,  had  been  treated  by 
French  with  remarkable  lenity  and  modera- 
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x^v-^/  first  distinuished  between  the  stadtholder  and 


1795.  tjie  pGOpje  Of  tne  Seven  United  Provinces  ;  re- 
garding the  latter  as  enemies  only  so  far  as  they 
entered  into  the  views  and  measures  of  the  for- 
mer, which  it  was  notorious  that  a  vast  majority 
of  them  disapproved  and  detested.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  upon  the;  whole  very  equitable, 
and  even  generous;  but  equity  and  generosity 
proved  eventually,  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others, 
the  best  policy.  The  Convention  acknowledged 
and  guarantied  the  independence  of  the  re- 
public, and  also  the  abolition  of  the  stadtholder- 
ate  ;  and  they  agreed  to  make  no  peace  with 
any  country  in  which  Holland  should  not  be 
included.  All  the  arsenals  and  magazines  were 
restored  ;  and,  as  the  operations  of  the  war  were 
for  the  future  to  be  carried  on  in  concert,  the 
Dutch  government  was  even  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  a  deputy  who  should  sit  and 
have  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare  at  Paris.  All  the  Dutch  ter- 
ritories were  restored  without  reserve,  excep^- 
ing  that  part  of  Dutch  Flanders  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  Maese  —  Macstricht,  Venlo,  and 
their  dependencies.  And,  at  the  epoch  of  a 
general  peace,  it  was  provided  that  cession 
should  be  made  to  the  United  Provinces,  of 
portions  of  territory  equivalent  irn  extent  to 
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tion  most  convenient  to  the  republic. "  ^^^-^/ 

The  exiled  deputies  of  the  Jacobin  faction     1^5* 
had  embarked  on  board  different  vessels,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  on  their  voyage  to  Guiana ;  but 
Cambon  and  Thuriot  having,  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  effected  their  escape,  found  means 
to   excite,  upon  their  secret  arrival   in   Paris, 
another  and  more  dangerous  insurrection  than 
the  former ;  previous  to  which,  seditious  placards 
were   posted  up  in   various  parts  of  the   city, 
where  a  scarcity  approaching  to  famine  at  this 
time  prevailed,  prefaced  with  the  alarming  and 
paradoxical  principle,  "  that  insurrection  is  the 
most  sacred  duty  of  the  people."     Early  on  the 
20th  of  May,  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the  generate  beaten. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  a  decree 
passed,   ordering   all  the  citizens  to  their   re- 
spective sections,  outlawing  every  person  who 
should  head  the  insurgents,  and  declaring  the 
sitting  permanent.     But,   in  defiance  of  these 
injunctions,  a  vast  multitude  surrounded,  as  be- 
fore, the  hall  of  the  Convention,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  cleared,  and  the  gendarmes  were 
summoned  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  deputies, 
and  a  severe  conflict  took  place  between  the 
soldiery  and  the  insurgents.     Loud  cries  were 
heard  in  the  environs  of  the  hall,  clamoring  for 
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BO  o  K  bread  and  the  constitution  of  1793.     At  length, 
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v-*~v-^  general  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
1795.  tjie  Wh0le  armed  force  of  Paris,  but  the  disorders 
in  the  hall  of  sitting  still  continued  ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult,  one  of  the  national  re- 
presentatives, Ferrand,  was  killed  by  repeated 
strokes  of  a  sabre,  in  one  of  the  corridores,  his 
head  being  afterwards  severed  from  the  body, 
and  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  Convention 
upon  a  pike.  Boissy  D'Anglas,  the  president, 
remained  firm  and  immoveable  during  this  scene 
of  violence  and  uproar — the  Convention  re- 
sembling more  a  camp  of  armed  men  than  an 
assembly  of  legislators.  But  a  great  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Gironde  having  gradually 
left  the  hall,  the  Mountain  or  Jacobin  party, 
finding  themselves  the  majority,  took  advantage 
of  this  moment  of  consternation  and  terror  to 
repeal,  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of 
the  populace,  several  decrees  which  had  been 
at  different  times  levelled  against  them.  This 
usurped  authority  was  of  short  duration — the 
military,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
citizens  in  arms,  making  their  appearance  in 
great  force,  on  which  the  multitude  made  their 
escape  through  doors  and  windows  with  great 
precipitation.  The  pretended  decrees  of  re- 
peal were  then,  on  the  motion  of  Bourdon  de 
TOise,  themselves  repealed,  or  rather  annulled, 
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and  several  of  the  Jacobin  members  concerned  BOOK 

X..X1* 

in  the  transaction  put  under  arrest.  v—~v~^ 

These  shocking  disorders,  though  suppressed,  '^" 
were  not  extinguished ;  for,  on  the  next  day, 
the  Convention  was  again  surrounded  by  the 
populace  in  the  like  manner ;  and  cannon  being 
planted  in  the  Place  of  the  Carousel,  a  deputa- 
tion was  reluctantly  admitted  from  the  insur- 
gents. To  the  demands  of  this  deputation  the 
president  was  compelled  to  return  a  favorable 
answer,  and  to  incur  also  the  disgrace  of  giving 
the  fraternal  embrace  to  the  members  of  it,  who 
were  moreover  invited  to  the  honors  of  the  sitting. 
On  the  third  day,  the  Convention,  amidst  appre- 
hensions and  alarms,  resumed  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  But,  on  the  fourth,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fauxbourgs  were  once  more  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  hall  of  the  Convention, 
when  the  citizens  of  Paris  again  rose  in  defence 
of  the  national  representatives,  every  avenue  to 
the  Tuilleries  being  filled  with  armed  citizens. 
The  Conventional  Assembly,  thus  supported, 
took,  courage,  and  declared  the  fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  ordered  the 
sections  of  Paris,  sustained  by  the  regular  mili- 
tary force,  to  march  instantly  against  them. 
The  wretched  and  deluded  populace  seeing 
themselves  invested  on  every  side,  and  exposed 
to  an  immediate  cannonade  or  bombardment, 
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BOOK  at  length  surrendered  at  discretion.     A  decree 
xxi 

of  the   Convention   then  passed  for  disarming 

the  Jacobins;  the  use  of  pikes  was  abolished, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  several  sections  delivered 
up  by  order  of  the  Convention.  Several  arrests 
and  executions  of  the  leaders  of  this  dangerous 
insurrection  followed  immediately  the  final  sup- 
pression of  it ;  order  was  every  where  restored, 
and  the  flaming  Mountain  was  once  more  over- 
thrown. Its  famous  chiefs,  Collot  D'Herbois, 
Billaud  Varennes,  and  Barrere,  were  remanded 
back  to  take  their  trial ;  but  the  two  former 
had  already  sailed,  and  Barrere  only  remained, 
who  was  committed  to  close  imprisonment.  The 
insurrection  of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris  depended 
upon,  and  was  concerted  with,  various  others  in 
the  different  departments.  At  Lyons,  at  Tou- 
lon, and  Marseilles,  that  furious  faction  made 
efforts,  with  all  the  violence  of  despair,  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  power  they  had  so  in- 
famously abused,  and  so  deservedly  lost;  but 
they  were  without  much  difficulty  defeated.  At 
Lyons,  the  re-action  was  terrible — the  chief 
agents  and  instruments  of  Collot  D'Herbois 
having  been  massacred  in  prison;  and,  in  other 
towns,  vengeance  had  taken  place  of  law, 
though  not  perhaps  of  justice. 

During  these  commotions  in  Paris  and  the 
southern  provinces,  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  in 
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the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire,  BOOK 
so  recently  reconciled  to  the  French   govern- 
ment,  again  manifested  a  disposition  to  resume 
their  arms,  which  they  had  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance consented  ever  to  lay  down*      It  is  how- 
ever probable  that  their  submission,  though  in- 
voluntary, was  sincere  in  the  first  instance,  and 
that  they  were  stimulated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  emigrants  resident  in  England,  and  by  the 
magnificent  promises  of  the  court  of  London, 
which,  engaging  to  second  their  renewed  efforts 
by  a  powerful  descent  upon  the  French  coast, 
covered  by  a  grand  naval  armament,  fatally  de- 
luded these  devoted  victims  of  an  interested  and 
foreign  ambition  to  their  utter  and  remediless 
ruin.     The  vigilance  of  the  deputies  on  mission 
in  La  Vendee,  in  the  month  of  May,  detected 
the  correspondence  which  these  persons  carried 
on  with  the  emigrants  in  England,  and  through 
them  with  the  English  ministry ;  and  Comartin, 
with  six  other  chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  evi- 
dence of  intercepted  letters.     About  the  close 
of  the  same  month,  the  Chouans  began  to  em- 
body in  considerable  force  j  and,  while  the  royal- 
ists were  forming  arrangements  in  the  interior 
of  France,  preparations  were  making  in  England 
for  an  invasion  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  which 
a  very  large  body  of  the  emigrants  was  to  be  em- 
ployed.  The  person  appointed  to  the  command 
VOL,  ix.  fi  B 
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BOOK  of  this  expedition  was  a  M.  Puisaye,  a  man  who 
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v^v^y  had  been  very  unsteady  in  his  political  attach- 
1795.  ments,  and  whose  character  stood  impeached  at 
the  same  time  for  want  of  courage  and  want  of 
honesty.  The  second  in  command  was  M. 
D'Hervilly,  an  officer  formerly  high  in  rank  in 
the  French  king's  gardes-du-corps,  and  equally 
so  in  military  reputation  and  general  esteem. 
It  wras  well  understood  that  this  romantic  expe- 
dition, planned  by  M.  Puisaye,  in  concert  with 
the  English  cabinet,  was  by  no  means  approved 
by  M.  D'Hervilly,  who  deemed  nevertheless  his 
honor  engaged  to  embark  himself  and  his  for- 
tunes in  this  wild  attempt.  The  count  de  Som- 
breuil  also,  a  young  man  of  uncommon  talents, 
and  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  was  solicited 
by  ministers,  and  consented,  not  without  great 
reluctance  likewise,  to  take  a  part  in  this 
Quixotic  enterprize. 

Disastrous        In  the  beginning  of  June  the  advanced  guard 

expedition 

to  L3  yen-  of  the  army,  consisting  of  between  4  and  5,000 
men,  chiefly  emigrants,  were  embarked  in  trans- 
ports, under  the  convoy  of  a  squadron  com- 
manded by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  Previous 
to  their  departure,  many  thousand  copies  of  a 
pastoral  letter,  written  by  the  bishop  of  Dol, 
who  also  sailed  in  the  •  fleet,  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  disaffected  departments.  It  was 
printed  in  London;  and  amongst  many  asser- 
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tions  equally  abhorrent  from  good  sense  and  BOOK- 
rational  policy  were  to  be  found  in  it  the  fol-  ^^1^, 
lowing  marked  expressions — "  Que  la  meme  1795. 
que  DIEU  est  independant  par  lui-meme  et  par 
sa  nature,  de  meme  aussi  le  Roi  est  independant 
a  Tegard  de  ses  sujets,  et  sous  les  ordres  de  DIEU 
qui  seul  peut  lui  demander  compte  de  1'usage 
qu'il  fait  de  son  autorite."  After  being  sixteen 
days  at  sea,  the  fleet  anchored  between  the  Isle 
Dieu  and  that  of  Noirmoutier.  The  army  of 
Charette  was  then  very  near ;  but  it  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  M.  Puisaye  to  join  that  chieftain, 
under  whom  he  must  have  acted  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  part.  On  the  25th  of  June 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Quiberon-Bay.  M.  D'Her- 
villy  went  on  shore  by  himself,  and  had  some 
conversation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Carnac ;  after  which  he  deter- 
mined that  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service  to  make  the  descent  in  that  place. 
But  being  over-ruled  by  the  united  opinions  of 
sir  John  Warren  and  M.  Puisaye,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  the  boats  were  manned,  and  at 
break  of  day  the  troops  made  good  their  landing 
near  the  village.  Two  or  three  hundred  repub- 
lican militia,  assembled  on  the  beach,  at  first 
made  a  shew  of  resistance,  but  they  were  easily 
routed,  and  fled  towards  Aurai — great  demon- 
strations of  joy  being  made  for  this  success  in 

B  B  2 
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BOOK  the  village  and  its  vicinity.     Large  bodies  of 

Wf 

v.^y-^,  men,  habited  like  peasants,  came  from  different 
1795.  parts  to  see  the  army,  pretending  to  partake  in 
this  premature  triumph.  .  To  these  persons  the 
most  profuse  distribution  of  arms,  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  necessaries,  was  made,  without 
any  certificate  of  loyalty,  or  drawing  any  line  of 
discrimination.  In  this  way  28,000  musquets 
were  said  to  be  given,  or  rather  thrown  away, 
and  other  articles  to  an  incredible  amount. 

The  emigrant  army  was  soon  distributed  into 
quarters  of  cantonment  on  shore,  where  they 
continued  till  the  2d  of  July.  In  this  interval 
they  were  joined  by  some  thousands  of  Chouans, 
who  could  not  be  restrained  within  any  rules  of 
discipline,  and  whose  mode  of  warfare  was 
wholly  desultory  and  capricious.  They  attacked 
only  by  surprize,  and  dispersed  whenever  they 
were  themselves  assaulted  by  the  regular  troops, 
however  great  the  disparity  in  number.  After 
much  altercation  between  Puisaye  and  D'Her- 
villy,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  attack  the 
fort  of  Quiberort,  garrisoned  by  600  republican 
troops,  which  surrendered  with  slight  resistance; 
after  which  a  resolution  was  taken  to  remove 
the  army  within  the  peninsula  and  fort,  still 
retaining  Carnac  as  an  advanced  post.  This 
was,  however,  immediately  forced  by  the  repub- 
lican troops,  now  collecting  in  great  numbers, 
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under  the  command  of  general  Hoche,  and  the  B  o  o  K. 
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Anglo-emigrant  army  was  shut  up  in  the  penin-  <^~^-^s 
sula  of  Quiberon.    From  this  period  to  the  15th     1795- 
the  republicans  were  employed  in  constructing 
the  most  formidable  works  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Barbe ;  and  every  considerate  person  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  now  consisting  of  12,000  men  of  all 
descriptions,  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
a  retreat.     On  the  contrary,  however,  the  re- 
maining provisions  and  stores  were  landed  from 
the  transports  upon  the  peninsula,  as  if  it  were 
a  station  perfectly  tenable.     On  the  night  of 
the  15th  a  sortie  was  determined  upon,  and  a 
detachment,  consisting  of  near  half  the  troops 
fit  for  service,  marched  to  attack  the  entrench- 
ments  of  St.    Barbe.     The   republican  troops 
were  well  prepared  to  receive  them.     After  a 
feint  of  resistance  they  fell  back  to  their  en- 
trenched vcamp,   pursued  by  the  English  and 
emigrant  troops  in  confidence  of  victory :  but 
on  a  sudden  a  masked  battery  of  grape-shot 
was  opened  upon  them,  which  did  inconceivable 
execution.     Almost   in  a  moment   the   whole 
army  of  the  assailants  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, which  in  a  very  short  time  was  con- 
verted into  an  absolute  flight ;  and  had  not  the 
fire  from  the  British  shipping  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  the  republican  columns,  scarcely  a  man 
would  have  escaped.     In  this  disastrous  affair 
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BOOK  M.  D'Hervilly  was  severely  wounded,  and  from 
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v^^^,  this  time  despair  seized  upon  the  minds  of  all. 
179-5.  The  emigrant  regiments  being  recruited  from 
the  French  prisons  in  England,  great  numbers 
had  entered  merely  with  the  view  of  regaining 
their  native  country ;  and  the  desertions,  which 
were  from  the  first  exceedingly  prevalent,  now 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  single  regi- 
ment, between  the  15th  and  20th  of  July,  lost 
nearly  150  men. 

During   these   transactions   M.    de   Puisaye 
seemed  to  attend  merely  to  his  personal  gratifi- 
cations, living  in  all  the  state  and  luxury  that 
his  situation,  as  commander,  admitted  of;  and 
as  he  was  from  the  first  the  contempt,  he  now 
became  the  detestation,  of  the  army ;  who,  since 
the  misfortune  of  M.  D'Hervilly,  had  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  young  and  gallant  Sombreuil  as 
the  only  man  in  whom  they  could  place  their 
confidence.     On  the  night  of  the  20th  a  dread- 
ful storm  blew  from  the  west,  accompanied  with 
a  deluge  of  rain ;  and  the  men  who  occupied 
the  advanced  posts  were  employed  in  seeking 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
rather  than  in  guarding  against  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.     In  the  mean  time  the  republicans, 
conducted  by  a  number  of  intelligent  deserters, 
passing  along  the  low  and  level  shore  of  tlie  pe- 
ninsula, climbed  the  rocks  without  being  disco- 
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vered,  and  attacked  the  fort  before  there  arose  BOOK 
the  least  suspicion  of  danger.  M.  Puisaye,  on 
the  first  alarm,  after  directing  M.  Sombreuil,  as 
that  brave  and  unfortunate  officer  himself  tells 
us,  to  wait  his  orders,  took  the  singularly  pru- 
dent precaution  of  hasting  on  board  a  ship 
which  he  secured  for  his  retreat,  abandoning 
his  followers  to  their  fate.  Great  numbers  of 
the  emigrants,  amongst  whom  was  the  regi- 
ment of  D'Hervilly,  grounded  their  arms,  and 
exclaimed  "  Vive  la  Republique  /"  The  rest, 
animated  by  the  example  of  the  young  Som- 
breuil, maintained  an  unequal  and  dreadful  con- 
flict. The  Emigrants,  English,  and  Chouans,  in 
the  fort,  exceeded  10,000  strong,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  either  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners ;  although  the  number  of  the  assailants 
is  stated  at  no  more  than  3,000  men.  A  few 
individuals  passed  in  open  boats,  through  a 
tempestuous  sea,  to  the  English  squadron  lying 
off  the  bay. 

"  A  number  of  vessels,"  says  M.  Sombreuil, 
in  the  interesting  letter  addressed  by  him  to  sir 
John  Warren  (June  28)  "  that  remained  on  the 
coast  might  haye  afforded  me  the  disgraceful 
retreat  which  M.  de  Puisaye  so  vigilantly 
seized ;  but  the  dereliction  of  my  companions 
in  arms  would  have  been  far  more  shocking  to 
nie  than  the  lot  which  awaits  me.  I  am  bold 
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BOOK  to  say  I  deserved  a  better  fate;  and  this  you 

XXI. 

will  acknowledge,  together  with  all  those  who 
know  me,  if  chance  will  ever  permit  any  of  the 
companions  of  my  misfortune  to  reveal  to  the 
world  the  mysteries  of  this  fatal,  this  unex- 
ampled, day. — Farewel :  I  bid  you  farewel  with 
that  calmness  which  can  alone  result  from  pur- 
ity of  conscience. — In  this  last  moment  I  de- 
rive a  source  of  enJQyment,  if  any  can  be  tasted 
in  a  situation  like  mine,  from  the  esteem  of 
my  companions  in  misfortune,  and  that  of  the 
enemy  by  whom  we  are  conquered,  Farewel ! 
Farewel !  to  all  the  world  !" 

Amongst  the  wretched  captives  who  knew 
the  fate  which  awaited  them,  were  heard  many 
voices  pouring  out  execrations  against  those 
who  had  sent  them  thither  in  order  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  excellent,  but  unfortunately  mis- 
guided Sombreuil,  the  bigoted  but  respectable 
bishop  of  Dol,  with  divers  of  his  clergy  who  at- 
tended him,  with  most  of  the  emigrant  officers, 
were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  shot ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  privates  great  lenity  was 
shewn.  Seventy  thousand  stand  of  arms,  as  re- 
ported to  general  Hoche,  were  taken,  and  ma- 
gazines and  clothing  for  40,000  men.  A  con- 
siderable sum  in  specie  became  likewise  the 
property  of  the  captors,  together  with  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  assignats,  fabricated  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  issued  under  the  mock  authority  of  BOOK 
the  infant  monarch  of  France.  Six  ships  that 
arrived  the  evening  before  the  action  laden  with 
rum,  brandy,  and  provisions,  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republicans.  Thus  ended  the  vi- 
sionary project  of  the  British  ministry  for  pene- 
trating to  the  city  of  Paris  on  this  side  of  the 
country.  So  long  as  La  Vendee  and  the  neigh- 
bouring departments  were  almost  universally 
in  arms  against  the  republican  government, — 
so  long  as  their  numerous  armies,  inspired  with 
an  heroic  and  invincible  courage,  determined 
to  defend  what  to  their  darkened  and  deluded 
minds  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  GOD  and 
their  country, — no  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  British  ministers  to  succour  and  re- 
lieve them :  but,  as  soon  as  their  cause  became 
utterly  hopeless,  they  were  by  the  most  insi- 
dious arts  inveigled  to  incur  fresh  dangers,  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  having 
violated  their  recent  and  solemn  engagements ; 
and  thousands  of  their  emigrant  countrymen 
were  sent  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  pro- 
ject of  insanity  and  wickedness.  The  chiefs  of 
the  revolters,  Charette  and  Stofflet,  carried  on 
for  some  months  after  this  a  desultory  and  de- 
sperate warfare,  but  were  at  length  completely 
vanquished,  and  received  the  punishment  of 
their  demerits, — the  former,  with  his  dying 
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[BOOK  breath,   venting   curses   upon   the    cabinet    of 
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\^^s~*^/  England.* 


1/95.        ju  tiie  review  of  the  interior  state  of  France, 

D«ith  of  the 

Dauphin.     it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  infant  Ca- 


*  In  remarking  upon  the  conduct  of  the  present  war,  the 
natural  sagacity  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  flaming  and  furious  advocate 
of  it,  and  who,  in  discussing  its  causes  and  its  objects,  is  al- 
most uniformly  the  slave  of  prejudice  and  passion,  conspicuously 
discovers  itself.  He  observes  truly,  "That  a  vast  army  might 
have  been  maintained  in  La  Vendee  at  a  far  less  expense  than, 
has  been  thrown  upon  tropical  adventures.  We  should  have 
had  an  ally  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  who,  at  one  time,  would 
have  added  80,000  men  to  whatever  force  we  had  sent  thither, 
all 'animated  by  principle,  by  enthusiasm,  and  vengeance,— 
motives  which  secured  them  to  the  cause  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  some  of  those  allies  whom  we  subsidized  with  mil- 
lions. Warring  there,  we  should  have  led  our  arms  to  the 
capital  of  wrong;  an  impregnable  rampart  would  have  been 
formed  between  the  enemy  and  his  naval  power.  We  are  pro- 
bably the  only  nation  who  have  declined  to  act  against  an  enemy 
when  it  might  have  been  done  in  his  own  country;  and  who, 
having  an  armed,  a  powerful,  and  a  long-victorious  ally,  in  that 
country,  declined  all  effectual  co-operation,  and  suffered  him  to 
perish  for  want  of  support.  Had  we  brought  the  main  of  our 
force  to  bear  upon  that  quarter,  all  the  operations  of  the  British 
and  Imperial  crowns  would  have  been  combined  ;  the  war  would 
have  had  system,  correspondence,  and  a  certain  direction  :  but, 
as  the  war  has  been  pursued,  the  operations  of  the  two  crowns 
have  not  the  smallest  degree  of  mutual  -bearing  or  relation." 

Thoughts  on  a   Regicide  Peace,  p;   155. Fortunately  for 

•  France,  the  counsels  of  this  Ahitophel  were  neglected  j  for 
which  he  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  done  well  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  prototype. 
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pet,  only  son  of  the  late  king,  expired  June  9,  E£xi K 
( 1 795)  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  he v-* ~y~^* 
had  been  confined  since  the  fatal  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1792.  His  habit  was  sickly,  and  his  ill 
health  was  probably  increased  by  the  want  of 
proper  exercise ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
suffered  under  any  peculiar  harshness  of  treat- 
ment. The  princess,  his  sister  and  companion, 
was  in  a  short  time  released,  being  exchanged 
with  the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  deputies  deliver- 
ed up  by  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez,  and  for 
the  two  ambassadors,  Semonville  and  Maret, 
who  had  been  basely  seized  on  neutral  ground, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  detained 
prisoners  by  the  Austrian  government. 

The  plan  of  the  new  constitution  was  present- 
ed  by  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  on  the  23d  & 
June,  the  report  being  made  by  Boissy  D'Anglas. 
After  much  discussion,  and  various  alterations, 
the  Constitutional  act  was,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
declared  complete,  and  referred  to  the  primary 
assemblies  for  their  approbation  and  acceptance. 
The  principal  features  of  this  constitution  were 
these : — The  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
two  councils,  chosen  through  the  medium  of  the 
electoral  assemblies ;  the  one  consisting  of  500, 
the  other  of  250,  members.  To  the  former, 
styled  the  Legislative  Council,  belonged  the 
proposing, — to  the  latter,  styled  the  Senate  or 
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BOOK  Council  of  Elders,  the  confirming,  of  laws ;  and 
no  person  could  be  a  member  of  the  senate  who 
had  not  completed  his  fortieth  year — One-third 
of  the  members  of  each  council  to  be  re-chosen 
every  year.  The  executive  power  was  delegated 
to  a  DIRECTORY  of  five  members,  to  be  partially 
renewed  by  the  election  of  one  member  in  re- 
gular rotation.  The  mode  of  election  was  for 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  make  out,  by 
secret  scrutiny,  a  list  of  ten  persons,  from  which 
the  senate  by  secret  scrutiny  also  should  select 
one.  The  judicial  power  to  reside  in  judges  of 
department  and  district,  chosen  by  the  electoral 
assemblies,  and  an  high  tribunal  of  appeal  and 
cassation,  or  annulment,  established  by  the  same 
mode  of  election  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
was  certainly  the  outline  of  a  free  and  noble 
constitution;  but  the  beneficial  effect  of  it  was 
entirely  counteracted  by  one  egregious  and  fatal 
error.  The  two  councils  were  virtually  rendered 
permanent,  the  Directory  not  being  invested 
with  the  essentially  necessary  power  of  convening 
and  proroguing  those  formidable  bodies  agree- 
ably to  its  discretion ;  and  as  the  ministers  of 
the  executive  government  were,  by  another  error 
of  great  though  secondary  magnitude,  not  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  an 
opposition  of  interests  was  instantly  and  inevita? 
bly  created.  The  councils  were  irresistibly 
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tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  functions  of  the  BOOK 
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executive  power;  and  in  effect  two  distinct  go-y^-y-^ 

vernments  were  established  by  the  same  act.  To  1795. 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  executive  authority 
was  much  weakened  by  being  committed  to  five 
persons,  between  whom  differences  and  divisions 
might  be  expected  to  arise,  instead  of  a  single 
individual,  under  whatever  name. 

On  the  5th  Fructidor  (August  22),  previous 
to  the  transmission  of  the  Constitutional  act  to 
the  primary  assemblies,  the  Convention  decreed 
that  the  elective  bodies  should,  in  appointing 
the  deputies  to  the  legislative  body,  choose  two- 
thirds  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  present 
Convention;  and  by  another  decree  it  was  enact- 
ed, that,  in  default  of  such  election,  the  Conven- 
tion should  fill  up  the  vacancies  themselves. 
These  decrees  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  that 
famous  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of 
any  of  its  members.  The  present  Convention 
were  probably  impressed  very  strongly  with  the 
recollection  of  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  that 
romantic  though  noble  act  of  disinterestedness, 
and  wandered  into  the  opposite  and  less  pardon- 
able extreme.  The  decrees  now  past  were  ob- 
viously liable  to  the  imputation  of  ambition  and 
selfishness ;  but  they  were  unquestionably  deem- 
ed by  many  politically  expedient,  from  the  pre- 
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country,   and  from   the   apprehension  that,  in 

consequence  of  the  well-known  activity  and  ad- 
dress of  that  fallen  though  still  formidable  party 
in  popular  elections,  a  majority  of  the  Jacobin 
or  Mountain  faction  would  be  returned  members 
of  the  new  legislature.  It  would,  however,  as  the 
event  proved,  have  been  better  and  wiser  to  have 
acted  upon  the  broad  and  simple  principles  of 
universal  liberty  ;  for  the  Jacobins  availed  them- 
selves with  such  dexterity  of  the  discontent  occa- 
sioned by  this  unexpected  and  unconstitutional 
restraint  upon  the  public  freedom  of  choice,  that 
the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion scarcely  short  of  a  temporary  anarchy. 
The  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  who  had  usually 
given  the  tone  to  the  nation  at  large,  while  they 
unanimously  accepted  the  Constitutional  Act,  as 
firmly  rejected  the  law  for  the  re-election  of  the 
two-thirds.  In  the  majority  of  primary  as- 
semblies throughout  the  country,  the  decrees  of 
the  Assembly,  having  been  transmitted  to  the 
departments  with  the  Constitutional  Act,  were, 
in  conjunction  with  the  act,  accepted  and  con- 
firmed, notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  op- 
posing party.  But  the  sections  of  Paris,  who 
had, so  often,  in  their  outrageous  proceedings, 
set  all  law  and  all  government  at  defiance,  after 
some  insolent  and  unavailing  applications  to  the 
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proclaimed  openly  that  means  more  forcible  than 
mere  remonstrances  were  necessary  to  bring  the 
Convention  to  reason,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
driven  from  their  seats  with  ignominy.  Several 
of  the  sections  had  already  proceeded  to  open 
and  daring  acts  of  hostility.  On  the  12th  Ven- 
demaire  (October  4),  general  Menou,  commander 
of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  was  sent  to  the 
chief  place  of  their  assembly,  to  disarm  and  dis- 
perse the  insurgents :  but  this  officer  executed 
his  commission  so  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Convention,  that  he  was  severely  reprehended, 
and  Barras  appointed  in  his  room.  In  the  dead 
of  night  the  cry  was  heard — To  ARMS  !  To 
ARMS  !  LIBERTY  or  DEATH  !  and  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day,  the  sections  having  drawn  out  their 
forces,  intending  to  march  them,  as  usual,  to  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  a  regular  and  bloody 
battle  took  place.  The  different  avenues  of 
the  Tuilleries  being  planted  with  cannon,  great 
slaughter  was  made  amongst  the  insurgents,  who 
repeatedly  rallied,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
with  incredible  obstinacy;  but,  being  over- 
powered, they  were,  at  the  close  of  the  day^  and 
not  till  then,  driven  by  the  Conventional  troops 
from  all  their  posts,  with  the  loss,  as  some  ac- 
counts state,  of  five  hundred,  and  others  of  no 
less  than  two  thousand,  men. 
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BOOK  The  extreme  violence  of  the  opposition  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Convention  undoubtedly  arose 
from  the  temporary  junction,  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions,  of  the  royalist  and  Jacobin  parties, 
aided  by  many  well-meaning  but  mistaken  per- 
sons, indignant  at  the  flagrant  violation  of  those 
abstract  principles  of  liberty,  which  they  attend- 
ed to  much  more  than  their  practical  conse- 
quences, being  thus  in  perpetual  danger  of  sacri- 
ficing the  end  to  the  means.  General  principles 
of  liberty  are  valuable  only  because  they  are  ge- 
nerally beneficial :  necessity  may  enforce,  and 
then  it  will  justify,  a  deviation,  in  particular  cases, 
from  those  general  principles ; — if  real,  it  is  the 
plea  of  the  patriot ;  if  pretended,  of  the  tyrant. 
Although  the  necessity  of  the  decrees  of  Fructidor 
might  previously  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  yet, 
when  once  passed,  all  resistance  to  them  by 
force  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable. 
These  decrees  might  be  productive  of  great 
national  utility,  in  preventing  the  political  evils 
too  likely  to  result  from  a  sudden  transition  of 
power;  and  no  real  danger  to  the  state  could, 
with  any  shadow  of  reason,  be  apprehended  from 
them,  when  it  was  considered  that  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  were  to  vacate 
their  seats  immediately,  and  another  third  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  constitution;  and  that  the 
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France  with  glory  and  success  since  the  period 
of  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  Robespierre.  The  in- 
surrection  was  confined  to  Paris  ;  for  some  of 
the  neighbouring  communes  were  disarmed  as 
they  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  sections. 
The  Convention,  now  triumphant,  declared  that 
the  majority  of  votes  in  the  departments  were 
in  favor  of  the  laws  of  Fructidor. 

Alarmed,  notwithstanding,  at  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  opposition  they  had  just  over- 
come, many  of  the  members  seemed  well  in- 
clined to  postpone  the  establishment  of  the  new 
constitution,  and  to  continue  for  a  certain  time 
the  revolutionary  system,  Some  were  even 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  revive  the  reign  of 
terror  ;  and  a  committee  of  five  members;  M. 
Tallien  being  of  the  number,  was  actually  ap- 
pointed to  consult  on  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  save  the  country ;  but  the  conster- 
nation of  the  Assembly  gradually  subsided,  and 
the  patriotic  boldness  of  a  single  individual  had 
a  great  and  happy  effect :  Thibeaudeau,  the 
member  alluded  to,  in  an  indignant  speech,  with 
energy  protested  that  he  would  perish  rather 
than  survive  the  new  tyranny  which  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  country.  He  demanded  that  the 
new  commission  should  be  immediately  broken, 
and  that  the  constitution  should  be  the  law  of 

VOL.  ix.  c  c 
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\^s^s  tion,  seconded  by  Lepaux,  rouzed  the  Conven- 
J795.  tion  to  a  just  sense  of  what  they  owed  to  their 
fame  and  to  their  duty  :  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  permanence  of  the  Assembly 
was  rejected,  arid  the  commission  itself  an- 
nulled. 

Dissolution  This  Assembly  concluded  its  sittings  very 
JeaUan.  B~  nobly  j  for  the  last  decrees  which  it  passed  were 
for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  at 
the  return  of  peace,  and  for  granting  a  general 
amnesty,  though  limited  perhaps  by  too  many 
exceptions  :  and  on  the  27th  of  October  (1795), 
the  day  appointed  by  law,  the  president  declar- 
ed that  "the  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  was  DIS- 
SOLVED." Such  was  the  extraordinary  termi- 
nation of  an  assembly,  whose  merits  and  de- 
merits, whose  glorious  acts,  and  whose  criminal 
excesses,  will  long  be  the  theme  of  history. 
With  a  daring  hand  she  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  successor  of  an  hundred  kings, 
and  broke  the  sceptre  which  the  superstition  of 
fourteen  centuries  had  consecrated.  Standing 
greatly  alone  against  a  confederacy  of  crowned 
despots,  she  brought  her  armed  myriads  into 
the  field,  and  compelled  her  enemies  to  flee  with 
shame  and  confusion  from  the  land  which  they 
had,  in  their  vain  and  foolish  imaginations,  al- 
ready conquered,  and  of  which  they  were  eager 
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this  assembly  was  sullied  by  licentiousness,  and 

contaminated  by  cruelty :  their  actions  will  ex- 
cite  the  admiration  of  every  age ;  and  a  distant 
posterity  will  perhaps  pardon,  while  it  deplores, 
their  frailties  and  their  faults. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  legislature,  the 
first  object  was  to  elect  the  five  members  of  the 
executive  directory ;  and  such  was  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  late  violent  and  lawless  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  majority  of  the  two  councils 
were  unfortunately  disposed  to  elect  ardent 
spirits,  more  distinguished  by  their  courage  and 
vigor  than  their  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
who  had  formerly  been  accounted  of,  or  inclined 
to,  the  Mountain  party,  though  adverse  to  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  friendly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution.  The 
highest  upon  the  list  was  however  Reveilliere 
Lepaux,  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  one  of 
the  Gironde  deputies  proscribed  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  of  the  31st  of  May  1793. 
The  next  was  Reubel,  also  of  the  law,  who  had 
lately  been  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
with  Holland.  Letourneur  de  la  Manche  was 
the  third :  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  man 
of  ability ;  his  character  was  fair ;  and  he  had, 
previous  to  the  revolution,  acted  as  an  officer  of 
engineers.  The  fourth  was  Barras,  formerly  a 
cc  2 
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w-y-L/  tary  service :  he  had  the  recent  merit  of  sup- 
1795.    pressing  the  late  dangerous  insurrection ;  and,  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  also  conducted  with  suc- 
cess the  Conventional  arms  against  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Robespierrean  faction.     The  last 
upon  the  list  was  the  celebrated  Carnot,  minister 
of  war :  he  had  been  of  the  infamous  Committee  of 
Safety,  during  the  reign  of  terror ;  but  he  had  en- 
tirely confined  his  attention  to  the  business  of  his 
peculiar  department,  which  he  had  conducted  with 
such  splendid  success,  that  it  was  said  of  him, 
almost  without  a  figure,  "  that  he  had  organised 
Victory,  and  rendered  her  permanent." — Carnot 
was  chosen  upon  a  second  ballot ;   the  profound 
and  philosophic  Sieyes,  who  was  first  nominated, 
with  his  characteristic  caution,  declining  to  take 
upon  him  the  office.     Next  to  Mirabeau,  Sieyes 
was,  by  the  most  discerning  judges,  accounted  the 
greatest  and  rarest  genius  which  the  revolution 
had  as  yet  produced  :  he  saw  the  radical  defects 
of  the  new  constitution  too  clearly  to  be  willing- 
ly concerned  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  reserved 
himself  for  more  favorable  and  fortunate  times. 
The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  was  appointed  for 
the  residence  of  the  executive  power,  and  hence- 
forth took  the  name  of  the  Directorial  Palace. 

The  miscellaneous  occurrences  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  in  relatiQii  to  England,  still  remain  to 
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a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Jay  and  lord  Grenville  between  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Treaty  of 

commerce 

America.     This  treaty,  containing  twenty-eight  signed  be- 

tween  Great 

articles,  was  framed  with  remarkable  caution,  Britain  and 

_  -^  America. 

accuracy,  and  ability ;  and  on  the  part  ot  Eng- 
land, at  least,  it  was  a  very  salutary  and  laudable 
measure :  but  it  established  certain  provisions 
so  injurious  to  France,  that  it  may  justly  be 
doubted  whether,  on  the  part  of  America,  the 
measure  was  either  just,  considering  the  treaty 
of  alliance  subsisting  with  that  nation,  and  faith- 
fully observed  by  if;, — or  politic,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  effects  of  the  resentment  it  was  cal- 
culated to  excite.  The  French,  whose  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies  had  been,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  American  vessels,  saw 
with  indignation  the  frequent  seizures  of  their 
property  by  the  English  cruizers,  in  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  fam- 
ous armed  neutrality,  during  the  last  war,  was 
founded,  viz.  that  neutral  bottoms  make  neutral 
goods.  This  principle  had  been  recognized  by 
France  in  her  treaties  of  commerce,  amity,  and 
alliance,  with  America ;  and  they  now  justified 
their  occasional  deviations  from  it  only  by  the 
necessity  of  following  the  example  set  by  the 
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BCMJK  English,  who  were  upon  the  whole,  as  being 
^~v-^  masters  of  the  sea,  much  more  profited  by  the 
1795.  breach  than  the  observance  of  this  liberal  and 
equitable  maxim.  Hitherto,  however,  America 
had  avowed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  her  adher- 
ence to  the  grand  principle  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality 5  protesting  against >  and,  as  far  as  she  was 
able,  resisting  the  violation  of  it  by  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  But  by  the  12th,  l?th,  and 
18th  articles,  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay, 
the  States  of  America  conceded,  if  not  the  right, 
at  least  the  exercise  of  the  right,  claimed  by 
Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and  for  two  years 
after  j — coldly  in  respect  to  France,  and  com- 
plaisantly  with  regard  to  England,  declaring, 
"  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  two 
contracting  parties  will  endeavour  further  to  re- 
gulate their  commerce  in  this  respect  according 
to  the  situation  in  which  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  may  then  find  himself  with  re- 
spect to  the  West  Indies  •"  and,  till  the  arrival  of 
this  uncertain  period,  even  provisions  are  de- 
clared liable  to  seizure,  on  paying  the  value  of 
the  articles,  with  the  additional  expense  of  de- 
murrage. 

In  return  for  this  great  concession,  the  court 
of  London  was  profuse  in  her  favors  and  ac- 
knowledgments. By  the  second  article  she 
agreed  to  evacuate  all  the  forts  within  the  bound- 
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treaty  of  1783.     By  the  twelfth,  the  Americans 
were  allowed  to  trade  to  the  British  West  India 
islands  in  their  own  vessels,  not  exceeding  seven- 
ty tons  burden ;   and  the  thirteenth  admitted 
them  to  a  free  participation  of  the  British  com- 
merce in  the  East  Indies.     It  was  indeed  by  a 
mockery  of  friendship  to  France  declared  in  the 
twenty-fifth  article,  that  nothing  in  this  treaty 
should  be   construed  contrary  to  former  and 
existing  public  treaties  with  other  sovereigns  or 
states ;  but  as  the  spirk  of  this  treaty  was  ob- 
viously and  altogether  in  favor  of  the  English, 
this  affected  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
with  France  was  calculated  only  to  add  con- 
tempt to  their  resentment.     The  forts  given  up 
by  Great  Britain  to  America,  by  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  now  concluded,  were  Niagara, 
Oswego,  Detroit,  Michillimakinac,  and  Miami, 
constructed  in  1793  ;  all  of  great  importance  for 
the  command  of  the  lakes,  or  restraining  the  in- 
roads of  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians.     When 
the  treaty  reached  America,  it  excited  great 
astonishment,  and  no  less  contention.     It  was 
considered,  by  a  great  and  respectable  part  of 
the  continent,  as  an  entire  dereliction  of  amity 
with  France,  and  as  amounting  to  little  less  than 
a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  her  ;  laying 
unavoidably  the  foundation  of  great  political 
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BOOK  animosity  in  America,  by  dividing  the  people  of 
^»-v-^L,  the  United  States  into  two  great  and  hostile 
1^5<  factions,  one  attached  to  the  Gallic,  and  the 
other  to  the  Anglican,  interest.  When  it  was 
submitted  by  the  president,  agreeably  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  to  the  senate,  for  their 
approbation,  vehement  debates  took  place  j  and 
at  length,  tempted  no  doubt  by  the  reciprocal 
concessions  and  advantages  offered  by  England, 
the  ratification  of  it  was  voted  by  a  small  major- 
ity. It  has  been  upon  high  authority  asserted, 
"that  the  president,  general  Washington,  on 
perceiving  the  treaty  to  be  so  little  conformable 
to  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  so 
little  consistent  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  was  long  before 
he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  present  it  to 
the  senate  for  their  sanction  *."  When  that 
sanction  was  given,  however,  he  did  not  think 
it  expedient  or  proper  to  withhold  his  own  ;  and 
the  treaty  was,  in  the  end,  formally  ratified. 
Defensive  In  the  month  of  February  179-5,  a  treaty  of 
t^een  Great  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  with  the  im- 
Russi'a.and  perial  crown  of  Russia,  containing  some  ex- 
traordinary stipulations,  apparently  not  very 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  By 
the  fourth  and  principal  article  of  this  treaty, 

*  Travels  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  in  North  America. 
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if  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  attacked  or  dis-  BOOK 

xxr. 
turbed  by  any  other  power,  her  imperial  majesty 

shall  immediately  send  to  his  assistance  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Russia  is  attacked  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  even  in  ASIA,  Great  Britain  shall 
immediately  send  to  her  assistance  a  squadron  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  which  shall  remain  in 
the  Baltic  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  October.  The 
idea  of  sending  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Russia 
in  the  Baltic,  in  case  the  Turks  or  Tartars  should 
invade  her  immensely-remote  provinces  border- 
ing upon  the  Euxine  or  the  Caspian,  is  so  extra- 
vagant, that  the  real  meaning  of  the  empress, 
probably,  was  merely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  an  English  squadron  in  the  north,  in 
order  to  improve  her  own  marine  by  imitating 
the  example,  and  habituating  the  Russians  to 
the  practice  of  the  skilful  manoeuvres,  of  the 
English  ships  and  seamen. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  a  session  of  par-  Ses«on  of 

Parliament 

liament  was  held  in  the  month  of  February  at  held  in 

Corsica. 

Corte,  the  ancient  capital  of  Corsica,  by  sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  the  viceroy  of  that  newly-acquired 
kingdom.  His  excellency  communicated  to 
them  his  majesty's  gracious  intentions  to  take 
upon  himself  the  whole  charges  of  their  military 
establishment ;  and  also  declared,  that  they 
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BOOK  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  great  naval  force, 
\^^f  without  any  expense.     By  his  majesty's  taking 
•*795'    upon  himself  the  charges  and  expense  of  the 
Corsican  establishment,  the  viceroy  doubtless 
meant  no  more   than   that  his  majesty  would 
pledge  himself  for  his  faithful  commons  at  West- 
minster :  though,  by  the  Constitutional  Act,  the 
island  of  Corsica  was  no  more  under  subjection 
to  Great  Britain,  i.  e.  to  the  British  legislature, 
than  to  the  Great  Mogul.     The  viceroy,  there- 
fore, had  reason  on  his  side  when  he  exhorted 
this  assembly  ' '  to  reflect  on   the   advantages 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  which  he  truly  observed 
were  the   exclusive  privileges  of  the  Corsican 
nation :" — there  being  certainly   no  other  ex- 
ample in  history  of  any  government  taking  upon 
itself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  another  govern- 
ment, which  asserted,  and  was  in  actual  posses- 
sion of,  the  most  perfect   independency.     His 
excellency  also,  with  true  Catholic  devotion,  in- 
formed the  legislative  body,  "  that  a  settlement 
of  their  religious  establishment   had   been   re- 
served for  them,  in  concert  with  his  holiness  the 
.'?        Pope."    At  the  close  of  this  gracious  speech,  his 
excellency  piously  prayed,  "  that  God  would  so 
bless  and  enlighten  their  counsels,  as  to  render 
this  first  parliament  of  Corsica  an  example  to  all 
succeeding  ones." — A  petition  as  soon  as  uttered 
lest  in  empty  air. 
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Early  in  the  present  year  (170-5),  lord  Am-  BOOK 
herst  retiring  full  of  years  and  honors  from  pub- 
lie  life,  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  and  field-marshal 
general  of  the  forces  of  Great-Britain.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  was  removed  from  his  post  of 
master  of  the  ordnance,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  earl,  recently  created  marquis,  Corn- 
wallis ;  and  sir  William  Howe  was  nominated, 
in  the  place  of  the  latter  nobleman,  governor  and 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

About  the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  Petitions 

*  J  from  the 

to  the  house  of  commons  from  the  city  of  Lon-  cities  of 
don,  in   common-hall  assembled,   deploring  in  York,  NOT- 

„,  „  wich,  Sec. 

Strong  terms  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war.  against  the 
"  Your  petitioners  conceive  (say  they)  that  none  w' 
of  the  ends  proposed  by  the  present  war  either 
have  been,  or  appear  likely  to  be,  obtained,  al- 
though it  has  been  carried  on  at  an  unprecedent- 
ed expense  to  this  country.  Your  petitioners, 
from  their  present  view  of  public  measures, 
presume  humbly  but  firmly  to  express  to  this 
honorable  house  their  decided  conviction,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  war  appears  now 
to  be  carried  on  neither  is  nor  can  be  essential 
to  the  prosperity,  the  liberty,  or  the  glory,  of  the 
British  empire.  Your  petitioners,  therefore, 
humbly  pray  that  this  honorable  house,  dis- 
claiming all  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
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BOOK  concerns  of  France,  will  be  pleased  to  take  such 
<^-v-*^  measures  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  think 
1795.  prOper  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  speedy 
peace." — The  cities  of  York,  Norwich,  and  some 
others,  followed  the  example  of  London ;  but 
these  petitions  were  not  sufficiently  general  to 
produce  any  very  sensible  effect ;  and  counter- 
petitions  were  obtained  by  the  partizans  of  mi- 
nistry, in  which  a  confident  reliance  was  express- 
ed on  the  wisdom  of  the  government  to  set  on 
foot,  at  the  proper  period,  such  negotiations  as 
might  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 

In  the  month  of  July  some  serious  riots,  con- 

Disturb-  J 

ances  in  the  tinning  for  several  successive  days,  took  place  in 
•westmin-    London,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  some 

stcr. 

shameful  practices  which  had  been  long  preva- 
lent, but  which  were  subsequently  and  effect- 
ually reformed  by  the  excellent  regulations  of 
the  present  royal  commander-in-chief,  of  in- 
veigling men  into  his  majesty's  service.  Em- 
boldened by  the  little  opposition  they  met  with, 
the  populace,  who  had  long  shewn  a  marked 
aversion  to  Mr.  Pitt,  conceiving,  upon  no  ra- 
tional ground,  that  he  had  authorized  or  coun- 
tenanced these  abuses,  repaired  to  his  house  in 
Down  ing-street,  the  windows  of  which  they  de- 
molished, and  were  proceeding  to  further  vio- 
lence, when  they  were  informed  that  the  affright- 
ened  minister  had  escaped  by  the  park-gate  to 
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the  Horse-Guards;   and  on  the  arrival  of  the  BOOK 
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military  they  were,  not  without  some  difficulty,  \^~y~^./ 
at  length  dispersed.  l?95. 

The  forgotten  business  of  the  Pop-gun  Plot,  pop-gim 
as  it  was  generally  and  ludicrously  styled,  was  plot  tevived- 
revived  in  the  autumn  of  this  year;  and  one 
Crossfield,  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Brest,  was  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  this 
dark  conspiracy.  It  appeared,  on  examination 
before  the  privy-council,  that  this  man,  whose  in- 
tercourse with  the  other  plotters,  Higgins,  Smith*  • 
and  Le  Maitre,  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
the  infamous  informer  Upton,  had  boasted  (pro- 
bably hoping  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jacobins  with  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
contrary  to  truth)  that  he  had  been  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  this  affair  ;  and  affected  to 
drop  some  mysterious  expressions  relating  to  it. 
Crossfield  was  upon  this  sent,  by  warrant  of  the 
privy-council,  to  the  Tower;  and  Higgins, 
Smith,  and  Le  Maitre,  were  re-committed,  and 
at  length,  with  Crossfield,  brought  to  trial ;  when, 
upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  which  amounted  to  little  more 
than  vague  and  contradictory  hear-says,  the 
prisoners  were  acquitted  by  verdicts  which  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  It  nevertheless  appears 
by  no  means  improbable,  that  some  loose  and 
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to  the  practicability  of  succeeding  in  such  a  ro- 
mantic  and  criminal  attempt. 

Great  apprehensions  had  been  excited  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  divers  assemblages  of  the. 
uKies"*11"  populace,  convened  very  improperly,  ifnotille- 
Faro,  fcc.  gaily*  by  the  Corresponding  Society,  which  still 
regularly  continued  its  meetings.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  on  the  26th  of  October, 
in  a  field  near  Copenhagen-House,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  village  of  Pancras.  The  number  here 
convened  did  not,  as  wras  supposed,  amount  to 
less  than  40,000  persons ;  whose  conduct,  not- 
withstanding, upon  this  occasion,  was  decent  and 
orderly.  But  where  multitudes  are  collected, 
mischief  may  always  be  reasonably  feared.  Some 
of  the  orators  of  the  society  harangued  the  popu- 
lace; and  an  address  and  remonstrance  to  his 
majesty  being  unanimously  voted,  they  dispersed 
peaceably  to  their  respective  homes. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1793-1802. 

TT  is  a  question  of  great  historical  moment,  to  ascertain  in 
what  causes  the  late  war  between  England  and  France, 
unparalleled  in  its  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and 
still  more  so,  in  the  dreadful  magnitude  of  its  conse- 
quences, ORIGINATED.  If  it  was,  politically  speaking, 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  admini- 
stration of  that  period  have  suffered  much  unmerited  ob- 
loquy, from  which  they  ought  to  be  publicly  vindicated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  it  in  their  power,  much 
more  if  the  means  were  easy  and  obvious,  to  preserve  the 
nation  from  an  evil  so  dreadful,  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
province  of  history  to  hold  them  up  to  general  contempt 
as  the  most  incapable,  if  not  to  general  indignation  as 
tbe  most  criminal,  of  statesmen.* 

*  The  present  dissertation  contains  the  substance  of-  the  arguments  used 
by  the  author,  in  a  controversial  discussion  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Vvar,  with  the  ReT.  Herbert  Marsh,  in  consequence  of  the  work  published 
by  that  gentleman,  styled  "  History  of  the  Politics  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
FRANCE,  &c,"  in  two  volume*  8vo. 
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That  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1791,  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  Pilnitz,  in  Saxony,  between  the  em- 
peror Leopold  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  terminated 
in  an  agreement  or  convention,  purporting  designs  in  the 
highest  degree  alarming  to  France,  is  acknowledged. 
Upon  the  decisive  evidence  of  M.  de  Bouille,  and  M.  de 
Moleville,  it  is  certain  that  the  project  of  the  emperor 
and  king  was  nothing  less  than  to  form  a  league  between 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  compel  the  French 
nation  to  submit  to  such  conditions  as  those  powers 
might  think  fit  to  impose.  To  this  league  Great  Britain, 
much  to  the  honour  of  its  government,  and  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  combined  courts,  refused  to  accede  ;  and 
in  relation  to  this  famous  intended  general  coalition,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  she  appears  to  have  acted  a  part 
wither  friendly  than  inimical  to  France. 

During  the  dreadful  state  to  which  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  was  reduced  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1791,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes, 
the  town  of  Cape  Francois  being  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  the  insurgents,  the  most  seasonable  and  effectual  relief 
was  afforded  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  generosity  of  lord 
Effingham,  governor  of  Jamaica  ;  and  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Paris  notified  to  the  court  of  France,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  approbation  of  this  proceeding. 

To  the  circular  letter  written  by  the  king  of  France, 
September  1791,  to  announce  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  court  of  London  replied  early,  and  in 
terms  of  respect  and  friendship  ;  while  Sweden  returned 
the  letter  unopened  ;  and  Spain  gave  for  answer,  that  the 
act  of  acceptance  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  free 
will. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1792,  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  indica- 
tory of  a  truly  pacific  spirit,  and  even  recommending 
some  immediate  reductions  in  the  naval  and  military 
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•stablishments,  'which  accordingly  took  place :  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  sanguine  enough  to  affirm  the  probability  of  fif- 
teen peaceful  years  in  uninterrupted  succession. 

Upon  the  20th  of  April  (1792),  war  was  declared  by 
France  against  Austria ;  on  which  great  occasion  England 
still  maintained  its  professions  of  neutrality  ;  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Chauvelin, 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  "  War/'  says 
the  ambassador  in  his  dispatches,  *'  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  the  nation  ;  preparations  are  neither  made  in 
the  ports  or  the  arsenals.  It  is  certain,  that  the  system 
of  neutrality  debated  in  council  was  adopted  there."  So 
strongly  were  the  new  ministers  of  France,  M.  Roland 
and  his  colleagues,  persuaded  of  the  favourable  ;dispo- 
sition  of  the  English  nation,  and  even  of  the  English 
court  at  this  period,  that  the  king  of  France  was  advised 
by  them  to  write  (May  1st)  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
king  of  England,  thanking  that  monarch  "  for  all  the 
marks  of  affection  he  had  given  him,  and  especially  for 
not  having  become  a  party  to  the  concert  formed  by  cer- 
tain powers  against  France."  The  letter  then  proceeds 
to  touch  upon  topics  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
nature,  and  refers  to  the  secret  instructions  given  to  the 
ambassador.  "  Between  our  two  countries,"  says  the 
French  monarch,  "  new  connexions  ought  to  take  place. 
1  think  I  see  the  remains  of  that  rivalship  which  has  done 
so  much  mischief  to  both,  daily  wearing  away.  It  be- 
comes two  kings  who  have  distinguished  their  reigns  by 
a  constant  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  peo- 
ple, to  connect  themselves  by  such  ties  as  will  appear  to 
be  durable,  in  proportion  as  the  two  nations  shall  have 
clearer  views  of  their  own  interests.  I  consider  the  success  of 
the  alliance  in  which  I  wish  you  to  concur  with  as  much 
zeal  as  I  do,  as  of  the  highest  importance.  I  consider  it  as 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  respective  constitutions, 
and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  dur  two  kingdoms ;  and 
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•and  I  will  add,  that  our  union  ought  to  COMMAND  PEACE 
to  EUROPE." 

Never  did  a  more  glorious  opportunity  present  itself,  of 
advancing  to  an  height  before  unknown,  and  of  establish- 
ing on  a  broad  and  solid  basis  the  great  and  permanent 
interests  of  mankind.  Had  the  alliance  so  earnestly 
sought  by  France,  been  acceded  to  with  equal  sincerity 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  how  incalcu- 
lable are  the  mischiefs  which  might,  and  in  all  human 
probability  would,  have  been  prevented  :  how  immense 
the  benefits  which  must  have  accrued !  To  this  truly 
noble  and  generous  overture,  no  answer  zcas  given.  AH 
alarming  indication,  that  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  in  the 
English  councils.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  same  month, 
the  English  court  issued,  at  the  requisition  of  the  ambas- 
sador, Chauvelin,  a  proclamation  to  enforce  the  amicable 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  prohibiting  the  subjects 
of  England  from  taking  out,  or  accepting  any  commis- 
sions from  the  princes  or  states  actually  at  war  with 
France.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  a  note  presented  by  M.  Chauvelin  at 
this  period,  on  occasion  of  the  proclamation  against  sedi- 
tious writings,  he  says,  u'  Independently  of  those,  princi- 
ples of  justice,  from  which  a  free  people  ought,  never 
to  depart,  if  any  one  is  solicitous  to  reflect  candidly  on 
the  true  interests  of  the  French  nation  ;  is  it  not  evident 
that  they  must  be  anxious  for  the  internal  peace,  and  the 
stability  and  duration  of  the  constitution  of  a  country 
which  they  already  look  upon  as  a  natural  ally?"  On 
the  15th  of  June,  1792,  the  session  ended,  when  the  kin* 
renewed  the  protestations  of  his  care  to  maintain  the  har- 
^mony  and  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
hira  and  the  several  belligerent  powers,  and  to  preserve  to 
his  people  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of  peace. 

So  eager  was  the  government  of  France  at  this  crisis, 
to  conciliate  the  favour  and  friendship  of  England,  that 
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notwithstanding  the  late  repulse,  the  king  of  France,  by 
advice  of  his  present  virtuous  and  patriotic  ministers,  or- 
dered M.  Chauvelin  to  present,  June  18,  a  memorial  to 
the  English  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  requesting  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  England  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers.  "  The  consequences,"  said  the  ambassa- 
dor, "  of  such  a  conspiracy,  formed  by  the  concurrence 
of  powers  who  have  been  so  long  rivals,  will  be  easily 
felt  by  his  Britannic  majesty  :  the  balance  of  Europe,  the 
independence  of  the  different  powers,  the  general  peace  ; 
every  consideration  which  at  all  times  has  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  government,  is  at  once  exposed  and 
threatened.  The  king  of  the  French  presents  these  se- 
rious and  important  considerations  to  the  solicitude  and 
friendship  of  his  Britanic  majesty.  Strongly  penetrated 
with  the  marks  of  interest  and  affection  which  he  has  re- 
ceived,from  him,  he  invites  him  to  seek  in  his  wisdom, 
in  his  situation,  and  in  his  influence,  means  compatible 
with  the  independence  of  the  French  nation,  to  stop  while 
it  is  still  time,  the  progress  of  the  confederacy  formed 
against  her,"  &c. 

A&er-a  lengthened  and  inlbuis  interval  of  twenty  days, 
ti  cold  and  evasive  answer  was  returned  by  the  English 
court,  importing,  "  that  in  the  f.ri.siin°-  drcunistances  of 
the.war  now  begun,  his  majesty  thinks  the  intervention 
of  liis  counsels  or  of  his  good  offices,  cannot  be  of  any 
use,  unless  they  should  be  desired  by  all  the  parties  inte- 
rested," <fec. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  in  .the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  Austria  and  Prussia  would  have 
dared  to  refuse  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
terests of  this  country  were  evidently  and  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  Continent,  which  seeiwti  to  look 
up  to  England  as  the  arbitress  of  its  fate.  But  the  ge- 
nius of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  rise  to  a  level  with  the  proud  pre- 
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eminence  in  \vliich  he,  his  kiug,  and  his  country,  were  at 
this  critical  moment  placed. 

Engl  ?nd  was  at  all  times  '.veil  known  to  be  more  favour- 
ably  disposed  to  the  house  of  Austria  than  to  France. 
The  application  of  France  to  England,  therefore,  shewed 
the  confidence  she  placed  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and 
her  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  fair  and  equitable  terms 
of  reconciliation.  Had  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  Au- 
stria rendered  the  mediation  of  England  ineffectual,  she 
might  properly  have  left  t!i?v  Imperial  court  to  the  conse- 
quences of  its  folly  ;  and  would  by  this  means  have  ac- 
quired an  irresistible  claim  upon  France  for  conceding  the 
neutrality  of  the  low  countries  ;  the  preservation  of  which 
from  the  Gallic  power,  was  the  only  good  political  reason 
for  involving  this  country  in  the  continental  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  wise  and  conciliatory  conduct  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  war  of  1735,  this  point  was 
attained  without  difficulty  ;  and  the  court  of  Vienna  cla- 
moured in  vain  for  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  to  ex- 
tricate her  from  the  distressing  embarrassments  occasioned 
by  her  own  rashness  and  presumption.  The  power  of  this 
country  is  indeed  very  great,  when  wisely  directed,  and 
to  proper  objects  ;  and  her  mediation,  when  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  good  will,  must  ever  carry  with 
it  peculiar  weight,  But  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  haughtiness.  No 
minister  ever  challenged  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
a  tone  so  lofty  ;  no  minister  ever  expressed  himself  with 
respect  to  France,  in  terms  of  such  insolence  and  con- 
tumely ;  no  minister,  when  engaging  in  a  war  with  that 
potent  enemy,  ever  before  countenanced  the  puerile  idea 
of  marching  to  the  gates  of  Paris  ;—  yet  was  this  minister 
the  only  statesman  having  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
England  since  the  power  of  France  became  formidable 
under  the  auspices  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  who  failed 
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in  his  all  cm  pis  to  defend  the  low  countries  froni  the  de- 
signs of  Gallic  ambition. 

To  revert  from  this  digrossional  remark  to  the  chain  of 
political  events  during  this  memorable  year.  On  the  de- 
position of  the  king  of  France,  August  10,  1792,  orders 
were  almost  immediately  sent  to  earl  Govver,  the  En- 
glish ambassador  at  Paris,  and  who  had  displayed  much 
good  sense  and  discretion  during  his  embassy,  to  with- 
draw from  that  city  and  return  forthwith  to  England ; 
therein  virtually  taking  a  decided  part  in  the  interior 
concerns  of  France,  casting  a  stigma  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  national  assembly,  and  dissolving  the  most  direct 
and  important  medium  of  communication  with  that  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  the  political  relation  of  the  two  nati- 
ons became  more  than  ever  interesting  and  momentous. 
Whether  the  national  assembly  were  or  were  not  jus- 
tifiable in  the  measure  of  deposition,  the  English  govern- 
ment could  possess  no  right  of  jurisdiction  over  them : 
and  the  political  necessity  of  maintaining  an  intercourse 
of  amity  and  good  offices,  was  at  least  as  urgent  as  before. 
France  probably  was  to  be  saved  only  by  proceeding  to  this 
extremity  ;  and  what  political  merit  had  Louis  XVI.  in  re- 
lation to  England,  that  the  English  government  should  inte- 
rest itself  in  the  perpetuation  of  his  power  ?  Why  incur  any 
political  risques  in  opposing  the  downfal  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  shewn  itself  uniformly  hostile  to  Britain  ?  Surely 
the  new  order  of  things  could  not  be  worse  in  this  respect 
than  the  old  !  of  whatever  private  virtues  the  king  might 
be  possessed,  he  inherited  all  the  political  vices  at  least 
of  his  ancestors.  And  that  minister  must  be  actuated  by 
strange  predilections,  who  would  willingly  engage  in  a 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  rq-establishing  th-e,  former  des? 
potism  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France, 

But  the  recall  of  the  ambassador  was  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  political  inconvenience.  It  was 
in  unprovoked  and  flagrant  insult  to  the  French  nation  ; 
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and  it  was  by  all  persons  of  political  discernment  in  both 
countries  regarded  as  ominous  of  future  animosity,  con- 
tention, and  war  ;  occasioning,  as  it  did,  a  mighty  shock 
to  the  feelings  of  that  high-spirited  arid  gallant  people, 
who  carry  to  a  pitch  which  borders  even  upon  the  romantic, 
their  ideas  of  the  point  of  honour.  "  The  suspension  of  the 
.  king  of  the  French,"  says  M.  Brissot,  in  his  famous  report 
of  the  12th  January,  179.3,  "  on  a  sudden  changed  the 
apparent  disposition  of  the  English  court.  On  the  17th 
of  August  she  recalled  her  ambassador,  under  the  futile  pre- 
text, that  his  letters  of  credence  were  addressed  only  to 
the  monarch  ;  as  if  new  letters  of  credence  could  not  have 
been  expedited.  T)ie  minister,  Dundas,  added,  that  this 
recall  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality adopted  by  the  English  court,  and  her  firm  re- 
solution not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of 
France.  Nevertheless,  the  ambassador  was  recalled  upon 
the  ground  of  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August.  Was 
not  this  an  interference  in  the  interior  concerns  of  France, 
since  it  involved  in  it  a  public  disapprobation  of  its  ope- 
rations? Jf  the  cabinet  of  England  had  entertained  a  just 
respect  for  the  independence  of  the  Gallic  nation,  an  am- 
bassador would  at  least  have  been  sent  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention.  For  when  all  the  departments  had  named 
deputies  to  this  convention,  it  was  evident  that  a  formal 
sanction  was  given  to  the  preceding  measures  of  the  nati- 
onal assembly,  and  consequently  to  the  suspension  of  the 
king.  Did  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  found  its  refusal 
upon  the  abolition  of  royalty,  pronounced  by  this  con- 
vention at  the  commencement  of  its  sittings  ?  We  answer, 
that  the  convention  was  invested  with  unlimited  powers  ; 
and  that  it  had  a  right  to  abolish  royalty,  and  to  substitute 
a  republican  government  in  its  place.  The  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  could  not  refuse  to  correspond  with  the  new  ex- 
ecutive  power  established  in  France,  without  violating 
the  principle  which  she  had  herself  proclaimed  respect- 
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ing  the  independence  of  nations  ;  without  declaring  their 
determination  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
France.  Disdaining,  nevertheless,  thcs<%  frivolous  diplo- 
matic chicaneries,  and  conceiving  that  the  repose  of  na- 
tions ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  miserable  disputes 
of  etiquette;  hoping  all  things  from  time,  reason,  and  vic- 
tory, the  French  republic  ordered  her  ambassador  in 
London  still  to  exercise  his  functions." 

In  the  instructions  transmitted  to  lord  Gower  upon 
this  occasion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  his  lordship  was 
directed  "  to  take  especial  care  in  all  the  conversation 
which  he  might  have  occasion  to  hold  before  his  departure, 
not  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  at  the 
same  time  his  majesty  means  to  observe  the  princi- 
ples of  neutrality  jn  every  thing  which  regards  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  internal  government  of  France."  Ou 
reading  this  instruction,  who  can  avoid  exclaiming, 
why  then  depart  at  all  ?  If  it  were  the  real  intention  of 
the  British  court  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  why  adopt  a 
measure  so  invidious,  arid  which  necessarily  put  that  neu- 
trality so  much  to  the  hazard  ? 

The  French  executive  government,  upon  their  part,  on 
this  trying  occasion  displayed  very  signal  proofs  of  ternr 
per  and  wisdom.  "  The  council,"  says  M.  Lellrun,  mi- 
nister of  foreign  relations,  in  his  reply  to  the  official  no- 
tification of  lord  Gowrer,  "  hath  seen  with  regret,  the  de- 
termination of  the  English  cabinet  to  recall  its  ambassa- 
dor, whose  presence  attested  the  favourable  dispositions 
of  a  free  and  generous  nation,  and  who  had  never  been  the 
organ  of  any  other  than  amicable  words  and  sentiments 
of  benevolence.  If  any  thing  can  diminish  this  regret  x 
it  is  the  renewal  of  the  assurance  of  the  neutrality  given 
by  England  to  the  French  nation.  This  assurance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  the  intention  wisely  reflected 
upon,  and  formally  expressed  by  his  Britannic  majesty, 
jiot  to  interfere  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  affair* 
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of  France.  Such  a  declaration  cannot  be  surprising  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  enlightened  and  spirited,  who  first 
of  all  nations  recognized  and  established  the  principle  of 
the  national  sovereignty  ;  who  substituting  the  empire  of 
the  law,  the  expression  of  the  will  of  all,  to  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  individual  wills,  was  the  first  to  give  the  exam- 
ple of  subjecting  kings  themselves  to  that  salutary  yoke  ; 
who,  in  fine,  hath  not  deemed  herself  to  have  purchased  too 
dear  by  long  convulsions,  and  violent  tempests,  that  li- 
berty to  which  she  owes  her  glory  and  prosperity.  This 
principle  of  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
now  going  to  manifest  itself  in  a  strong  manner  in  the  na- 
tional convention,  of  which  the  legislative  body  has  de- 
creed the  convocation,  and  which  will  fix  without  doubt, 
all  'parties  and  all  interests.  The  French  nation  has 
ground  to  hope,  that  the  British  cabinet  will  not  depart 
in«this  decisive  moment,  from  the  justice,  the  moderation, 
and  the  impartiality,  which  have  hitherto  characterized 
her  proceedings." 

But  notwithstanding  the  hollow  neutrality  of  words 
contradicted  by  her  own  public  act,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  court,  and  the  magnanimous  acceptance  of  that 
fallacious  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  executive  council, 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  France  from  this  time  really 
was,  that  England  would  ultimately  join  the  coalition*  : 

*  With  respect  to  the  impression  actually  made  by  the  revocation  of  lord 
Cower,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  O'Bryen,  who  was  at  Paris  shortly  after 
<his  event  had  taken  place,  that  M.  Erissot  declared  in  his  presence,  "  that 
he  never  despaired  of  the  duration  of  the  peace  with  England,  until  the  re- 
call of  the  English  ambassador;  that  the  French  were  well  aware  of  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  English  ministry  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  they  had  hopes,  however,  that  the  unprovoked  injustice  of  such  a 
measure,  would  prevent  the  accession  of  England  to  the  coalition ;  but  the 
recall  of  the  ambassador,,  and  sending  no  one  to  replace  him,  was  too  clev 
an  explanation  of  the  Hanoverian  minister's  conduct  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
who  appeared  more  as  a  factor  for  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  than  the 
envoy  of  a  power  which  had  repeatedly  promised  its  neMtrality." — IJtruat 

fftrxfr,  p.  43. 
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and  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  the  idea  of  a  rupture 
with  that  power,  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  so  probable  an 
event. 

This  they  endeavoured  to  do  in  divers  ways :  First,  By 
depreciating  the  power  of  England,  and  representing  that 
in  consequence  of  her  immense  debt,  she  would  not  be  able 
to  exert  her  native  force  with  the  same  effect  she  had  here- 
tofore done.  Nay,  that  a  war  would  soon  bring  on  a  crisis 
in  her  finances,  and  that  a  national  bankruptcy  must  ine- 
vitably ensue.  Secondly,  By  magnifying  the  discontent 
and  disaffection  which  were  known  to  exist  in  a  certain 
.degree  in  that  kingdom,  and  by  plain  intimations  and  even 
assertions,  that  in  case  of  a  war,  it  would  be  easy  to  exeite 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  England,  which  would  pro- 
bably terminate  in  the  subversion  of  kingly  govern- 
ment. 

In  making  these  assertions,  M.  Bnssot,  and  other  popu- 
lar orators  in  the  convention,  were  doubtless  in  some  mea- 
sure deceived  themselves,  and  from  motives  which  ap- 
peared in  their  view  highly  patriotic,   they  evidently 
Scrupled  not  the  practice  of  various  arts  to  deceive  others. 
If  they  conceived  that  they~had  it  in  their  power  to  excite 
an  insurrection,  which  M.  Le  Brun  and  other  persons  high 
in  office,  probably  might  imagine,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
they  seriously  expected  this  insurrection  to  terminate  in 
the  subversion  of  kingly  government  in  England.     On 
the  contrary,   it  was  manifest  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question,  that  the  adherents  of  the  established  form  of 
government,    were    incomparably    more    numerous   and 
powerful  than  the  jacobins  and  republicans.     An  insur? 
Xection  on  the  part  of  the  mal-coritents,  therefore,  could 
ultimately  operate,  as  the  French  government  indubitably 
*aw,  only  to  their  own  ruin.     And  though  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  French  government  entertained 
agents  in  England,  with  a  view  to  excite  public  disturb? 
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ances,  for  this  plain  reason,  because  none  such  have  ever 
been  detected,  yet  in  all  probability,  like  lawful  and  re- 
gular governments,  they  had  their  spies  and  reporters, 
who  might  sometimes  mislead  them,  as  lawful  and  regular 
governments  have  been  sometimes  misled. 

What  good  or  plausible  motive  can  be  assigned  why 
France  should  not  have  been  as  well  disposed  to  maintain 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  Great  Britain  as 
with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  America,  had  she  conceived 
that  Britain  was  amicably  disposed  towards  her  ?  In  fact, 
as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  retaining  the 
friendship,  or  even  the  neutrality  of  England,  France 
shewed  herself  eager  to  cherish  a  close  connexion  with  the 
British  crown  ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  conceived  her  ad- 
vances to  be  slighted,  and  her  government  insulted,  that 
she  displayed  any  symptoms  of  resentment. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  in  adopting  a  subtile  and  refined  sys- 
tem of  policy,  to  draw  the  line  accurately  and  precisely. 
Brissot  and  his  colleagues  so  frequently  asserted  "  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  France  to  engage  in  a  general  war  ;"— 
11  that  the  revolution  could  be  completed  and  perfected 
only  by  such  a  war  ; — "  that  the  governed  must  be  incited 
against  the  govern  or;" — "that  France,  for  her  own  safety, 
must  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,"  &c.  &c. 
that  many  were  seriously  of  opinion,  that  this  ought  to  be 
effected ;  and  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  soon  began,  even 
under  the  Brissotine  administration,  which  it  shortly  af- 
terwards superseded  and  overturned,  to  appear  very  for- 
midable. Many  violently  patriotic  members  of  the  con- 
vention aspired  to  the  glory  of  revolutionizing  England, 
and  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  causes  so  repeated- 
ly stated  to  them,  they  thought  little  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing it :  and  there  were  those  who  hesitated  not  to  affirm, 
that  England  was  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  republic 
of  Ragusa. 

In  this  dangerous  and  highly  fermented  state  of  the 
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public  mind,  the  patriotic  societies  in  England  began 
the  practice  of  presenting  at  the  bar  of  the  convention, 
addresses  of  congratulation,  filled  with  bold,  insolent, 
and  seditious  expressions,  to  which  answers  were  returned 
in  a  congenial  spirit,  full  of  respect  and  complacency.  After 
the  decisive  victory  of  Gemappe,  and  the  concomitant 
successes  of  the  French  armies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
licentious  enthusiasm  of  that  democratic  and  anarchic 
body,  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  famous  decree  of  the 
19th  November,  1792,  granting  fraternity,  and  promising 
assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wished  for  liberty,  passed 
by  acclamation.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the 
president  of  the  convention,  M.  Gregoire,  in  reply  to  a 
seditious  address  from  England,  went  the  violent  and  ex- 
treme length  of  declaring,  "  that  the  moment  without 
doubt  approached,  in  which  the  French  would  bring  con- 
gratulations to  the  national  convention  of  Great  Britain." 
No  sooner  hadthis  intelligence  reached  England,  than 
a  resolution  was  taken,  in  the  stead  of  reinstating  lord 
Gower  as  ambassador,  and  authorizing  him  to  remonstrate 
with  energy  against  these  extravagancies,  which  most 
assuredly  would  never  have  been  committed,  had  he  re- 
mained in  his  proper  station,  immediately  to  convoke  the 
parliament,  and  to  state  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
stead of  the  French  government,  all  the  causes  of 
grievance.  The  parliament  accordingly  met  December 
13th,  in  a  most  unusual  time  and  manner,  and  every  arti- 
fice was  put  in  practice  by  the  ministers,  and  but  too  suc- 
cessfully, to  excite  a  national  alarm.  Parliament  summoned, 
no  one  could  tell  why — the  militia  called  out  to  fight,  no 
one  could  tell  whom — a  plot  against  the  government,  no 
one  could  tell  what — an  explosion  hourly  expected,  no 
one  could  tell  where — the  stocks  falling,  the  Tower  fortify- 
ing ;  meetings  here,  addr<  sscs  there,  sound  and  fury  in  the 
debates  of  the  two  houses  ;  Mr.  Fox's  counsels  contemned, 
and  Mr.  Burke  deemed  an  oracle  of  wisdom  ! 
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The  speech  from  the  throne  contained  a  formal  denun- 
ciation of  the  French,  whose  conduct  had  indeed  by  this 
time  afforded  just  and  weighty  grounds  of  complaint. 
The  decree  of  November,  the  opening  of  the  Scheld,  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,  in  opposition  to  the  pretended  re- 
nunciation of  conquest ;  the  reception  given  to  the  English 
addresses  by  the  convention  ;  were  all  legitimate  subjects 
of  reclamation  and  remonstrance.  But  neither  reclama- 
tion nor  remonstrance  was  made  to  the  government  of 
France*  As  a  measure  of  national  security  and  preven- 
tion, an  augmentation,  of  the  naval  and  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  was  voted.  The  alien  bill,  the  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  circulation  of  assignats,  for  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  military  stores  to  France,  and 
even,  in  direct  and  acknowledged  defiance  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  of  foreign  corn  through  the  medium  of 
England — a  measure  against  which,  M.  Chauvclin  re- 
monstrated in  terms  of  great  energy — were  passed  ;  being 
carried  th  rough  their  several  stages  by  great  and  decisive 
majorities  in  both  houses. 

These  measures  were  not  of  a  nature  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  national  convention  of  France.  So  early  as  the 
15th  December,  and  as  soon  as  England  had  begun  to 
shew  herself  decidedly  hostile,  the  principles  of  jacobi- 
nism still  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  that  assembly,  a  de- 
cree passed,  "  that  in  those  countries  which  are,  or  shall 
be  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  French  republic,  the  gene- 
rals shall  immediately  proclaim  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  constituted  authorities,  &c.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  French  universally  conceived  the  confederacy,  or  as- 
they  rather  chose  to  style  it,  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
them,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  base  and  unjust.  They 
regarded  it  not  without  some  colour  of  reason,  as  a  war 
resolved  upon  for  the  express  purpose  of  subverting  the 
infant  liberty  of  France,  of  dismembering  its  provinces^ 
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and  of  restoring  amongst  them  the  reign  of  despotism. 
The  majority,  therefore,  thought  they  were  fully  justified 
in  defending  themselves  as  they  could,  and  in  repelling  so 
unprovoked  an  aggression,  by  attacking  their  enemies  in 
the  part  wherein  they  were  the  most  vulnerable.  As  it 
was  a  war  against  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  combined  des- 
pots, so  on  the  part  of  France  it  was  considered  as  a  war 
against  despotism,  which  was  to  be  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples totally  different  from  those  which  had  been  known 
or  acted  upon  in  any  former  war ;  and  if  England  joined 
the  coalition  of  despots,  they  meant  no  doubt  to  class  her 
as  she  classed  herself. 

When  M.  Baraillon,  known  as  a  professed  moderc  and 
real  royalist,  therefore  proposed  to  the  convention,  to  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  November, 
to  the  countries  with  which  France  was  actually  at  war, 
because  it  had  excited  uneasiness  in  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  the  previous  question  was  immediately  demanded 
upon  it,  and  the  proposition  virtually  negatived  without 
a  debate,  as  insidiously  designed. 

Though  an  oblique  threat  to  England  might  doubtless 
be  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  decree  of  the  15th  of 
December,  the  language  of  the  decree  itself,  amicably,  or 
even  equitably  construed,  bore  no  such  construction. 
The  preamble  to  this  famous  decree  contains  the  following 
words  :  "  The  national  convention,  faithful  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  acknowledge  any  institution  that  militates; 
against  it,  decrees,  &c."  But  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo* 
pie  had  been  repeatedly  recognized  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  order  of  things  in  France,  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  ; 
nay,  as  necessarily  implied  in  that  constitution,  unless 
the  revolution  of  1688  were  no  other  than  a  rebellion,  the 
act  of  settlement  a  nullity,  and  king  William,  with  the 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  vile  and  lawless 
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usurpers.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  M.  Le  Brun,  in  his 
late  excellent  answer  to  lord  Gowcr's  notification  of  re- 
call, expressly  styles  the  English  nation,  "  Un  peuple 
eclaire  et  ficr,  qui  le  premier  a  reconnu  et  etabli  le  prin- 
cipe  de  la  souverainete  nationale." 

In  reference  to  the  decree  in  question,  therefore,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  as  the 
war  against  France  was  waged  for  the  express  purpose 
of  restoring  the  ancient  despotism,  and  of  subverting  the 
infant  freedom  of  the  republic,  the  French  government 
deemed  themselves  fully  justified,  in  avowing  their  inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  oppressive  tyrannies  of  those  who 
had  joined  in  the  flagitious  confederacy  against  them. 
And  if  Great  Britain,  after  the  torrents  of  blood  she  had 
shed  iii  defence  of  her  own  liberties,  chose  to  rank  herself 
with  those  despots  who  had  combined  to  destroy  the  li- 
berty of  France,  she  might  certainly  infer  from  this  de- 
cree, that  France  would  make  no  exceptions  in  her  favour. 
As  long  as  England  preserved  any  appearance  of  amity 
to  France,  she  was  invariably  spoken  of,  not  merely  in 
terms  of  respect,  but  frequently  of  flattery  and  admiration  ; 
and  if  England  had  not  been  conscious  of  the  hostile 
mind  she  bore  to  France,  she  would  never  have  supposed 
herself  included  in  the  scope  either  of  the  present  decree  or 
the  preceding  one  of  November. 

The  conduct  of  the  executive  council,  in.  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances they  were  now  placed  in,  was  throughout 
temperate  and  laudable.  M.  Le  Brun,  in  his  report  to 
the  convention  of  the  19th  of  December,  declared ,-"  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  English  armaments  which  ought 
to  excite  alarm,  since  they  exceeded  by  four  ships  of  the 
line  only,  the  number  which  had  been  commissioned  in 
the  preceding  year.  And  some  days  after,  when  thirteen 
more  ships  of  the  line  were  put  into  commission,  he  still 
affirmed,  that  the  force  voted  by  the  English  parliament 
was  not  formidable,  ne  sont  pas  encore  trap  effrayanfr 
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Considering,  as  he  added,  the  difficulty  of  Completing  the 
Crews  of  these  vessels  for  want  of  mariners*  He  affirmed, 
that  the  council  had  given  express  orders  to  the  minister, 
ChauVelinj  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  assuring  the 
English  nation,  that  notwithstanding  the  ill-humour  of 
its  government  $  the  French  people  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  merit  its  esteem.  Also,  that  in  case 
the  armament  to  which  he  had  alluded  should  be  conti- 
nued, M.  Chauvelin  had  instructions  to  declare,  that  a 
solemn  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  English  nation." 
"  An  appeal,"  as  M.  Brissot  afterwards  professed  to  ex- 
plain it,  to  the  reason  and  justice  c  u  great  nation,  duped 
by  the  charlatanisme  of  its  minister  :  and  he  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  the  English  court  should  affect  to  re* 
gard  it  as  an  incitement  to  insurrection."  A  similar  in* 
stance  of  appeal  had  occurred  in  the  famous  declaration 
of  count  Palm,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  in  the  year  1726, 
which  excited  indeed  $  a  just  resentment  of  the  court  of 
London,  though  it  was  not  regarded  as  "  an  incitement  to 
insurrection."  But  on  farther  reflection^  the  governing 
powers  of  France  wisely  abstained  from  carrying  this  very 
obnoxious  and  exceptionable  measure  into  execution. 

After  an  interval  of  no  less  than  fourteen  days  from  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  M.  Chauvelin  was  at  length  or- 
dered to  break  silence  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  December  he 
presented  a  note  or  memorial  to  lord  Grenville,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  which  offered  certainly  a  very  fair 
opening  for  an  amicable  termination  of  the  fatal  misun- 
derstanding which  had  now  taken  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  France*.  In  this  letter  the  offensive  meaning 
of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  is  formally  and  ex- 
peessly  disavowed.  The  question  with  a  great  statesman, 

*  On  account  of  the  length  of  the  correspondence  between  M.  Chauvelin 
and  lord  Grenville,  the  reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  original 
letters,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  state  papers  published  in  iliuitra- 
tion  of  the  present  history. 
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if  such  nn  oneha'l  fortunately  for  Britain  presided  over  her 
councils  >t  (his  period,  would  doubtless  have  been,  not 
-whether  the  explanation  offered  by  M.  Ghauvclin,  wisa 
just  interpretation,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammatical  construction  ;  not  whether  the  comment  was 
proof  against  all  captious  criticism,  but  whether  the  pub- 
lic and  unequivocal  disavowal  of  its  supposed  meaning 
did  not  indicate  a  real  reluctance  on  the  part  of  France 
to  come  to  a  rup-fnre  with  England  ?  whether  she  did  not 
still  wish  to  reinstate  mutters  on  the  footing  of  friendship  ; 
or,  if  that  were  impracticable,  at  least  of  civility  and  neu- 
trality ?  If  France  really  purposed  to  break  with  England, 
it  is  the  grossest  of  solecisms  to  believe  that  shc«  would  have 
degraded  herself  by  this  poor  and  paltry  evasion.  No, 
the  decree  in  question  was  evidently  the  unpremeditated 
effusion  x>f  popuhr  exultation  and  folly  ;  it  passed  by  ac- 
clanv  (ion  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  and  victory;  and 
with  respect  to  -countries  which  maintained  the  relations 
of  peace  and  ftiirity  with  France,  it  never  had  or  was  de- 
signed to  have  the  remotest  operation. 

The  pacific  disposition  of  France  is  farther  evidenced 
by  her  positive  ami  voluntary  declaration,  that  she  will 
not  attack  Holland,  if  thai  power  does  not  violate  its  neu- 
trality. Lastly,  by  professing  to  treat  the  opening  of  the 
Scheld  as  a  tririal  question,  the'  memorial  furnished  a 
r.-ady  salvo  for  the  honour  of  the  French  government, 
If  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  it  should  be  tbund 
.  \;-.  ilk-nt  to  concede  that  point  to  England.  Weighed 
\{\  the  great  political  scale  of  EurY>pf ,  »ihe  free  navigation- 
of  the  Scheld  was  indeed  a  c-  nskloration  of  trivial  mo- 
ment ;  and  were  the  present  negotiation  conducted  in  the 
:-;pi.--jt  of  amity,  it  might  with  almost  absolute  certr.inty 
be  inferred,  that  France  would  not  suffer  this  claim  to  be 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  successful  termination  of  it. 

'i^ie  uncourteous  and  uncustomary  language  respecting' 
ministers,,  is  indeed  reprehensible;  and  the  oolique  threat 
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of  appealing  to  the  English  nation  against  the  part  adopted 
by  its  government,  or  those  entrusted  to  administer  it,  is 
equally  impolitic  and  indefensible*  The  English  minis- 
try were  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  their  own  previous 
and  egregious  indiscretion,  involved,  as  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  a  situation  of  great  political  difficulty ;  and  the 
negotiation  now  entered  upon  was  at  once  one  of  the  most 
important  and  delicate  that  could  be  conceived.  And 
never  was  there  a  minister  less  qualified  than  lord  Gren- 
ville,  to  conduct  and  bring  to  a  successful  issue  a  busi- 
ness of  such  embarrassment  and  complexity  ;  and  which 
would  have  afforded  full  scope  to  the  highest  exertion  of 
diplomatic  talents — to  the  address,  the  urbanity,  the  su- 
perior wisdom  of  a  Temple,  a  De  Witt,  or  a  Boliiig* 
broke.  ' 

On  the  31st  December  lord  Grenville  returned  an  answer 
to  the  memorial  of  M.  Chauvelin,  in  which  not  the 
smallest  particle  of  these  requisite  qualities  is  discernible  ; 
but  the  whole  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  studied  irri- 
tation and  insolence.  This  haughty  arid  incapable  mini- 
ster, uniformly  aifects  to  consider  the  French  as  the  origi- 
nal aggressors  in  the  continental  war :  he  makes  not  the 
least  allowance  for  that  perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
which  so  singular  and  perilous  a  situation  as  that  in  which 
they  lately  stood,  must  necessarily  have  excited :  he  puts 
the  worst  possible  construction  upon  the  decree  :  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  England  was  included  in  the  scope  of 
it,  and  refuses  to  admit  any  explanation  which  might 
tend  to  remove  or  rectify  whatever  umbrage  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  it*. 

*  This  famous  decree,  in  the  original  language,  is  as  follows : 

Stance  duLundi,  19  Novmlre,  1793. 

Lepeaux  propose,  et  la  convention  adopte  la  redaction  suivante,  "  LA 
CONVENTION  NATIONALS  declare  au  nom  de  la  nation  Franchise  qu'elleac- 
cordera  fraternit£  et  secours  a  tons  les  peuples  qui  voudront  recouvrir  leur 
liberte" ;  et  charge  le  pouvpir  exe"cutif  de  dormer  aux  gsneVauxJes  Qrdres  ne"- 
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The  impolitic  conduct  of  England,  in  refusing  to  recog* 
nize  the  provisional  government  of  France,  so  far  as  to 
continue  the  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  subsisting 
bet  ween  the  two  countries,  was  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  the  convention  as  a  renunciation  of  the  principle  of 
neutrality,  and  an  nclnal  interference  in  the  interior  con* 
corns  of  the  French  nation;  and  (he  English  government 
was  in  consequence  treated  upon  many  occasions,  in  that 
ns:;embly,  with  great  rudeness  and  indignity.  This  false 
step  was,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  retrieved. 
M.  Chauvelin  ought  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  the 
accredited  minister  of  the  French  government,  and  an 
ambassador  immediately  sent  to  Paris.  This  of  itself 
would  have  given  a  totally  new  face  to  things,  and  have 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  favour  of  England.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  lord  Grenville  embraced  with  eagerness 
the  present  occasion  to  tell  M.  Chauvelin,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  "  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  treat 
with  the  king's  ministers  in  the  quality,  and  under  the 
form,  stated  in  his  note." 

Instead  of  accepting,  with  magnanimous  indifference  to 
verlvil  criticisms,  the  political  explanation  and  apology 
ofM.  Chauvelin  relative  to  the  decree  of  November,  as 
was  the  part  of  a  wise  and  liberal  negotiator,  avoiding  all 
retrospect,  and  looking  forward  only  to  future  arrange- 
ments of  amity,  lord  Grenville  chose  to  avail  himself  of 
the  petty  advantage  he  possessed,  in  pointing  out  the  real 
or  supposed  inadequacy  of  the  explanation  to  the  terms 
of  the  decree  ;  putting,  moreover,  a  most  harsh  and  un- 
warrantable interpretation  upon  the  explanation  itself. 

cessaircs  poiir  potter  secours  a  ces  peuplcs,  ct  defendre  les  citoyens  qin 
auraient  ctt?  vex£  ou  qui  pourraicnt  l'£tre  pour  la  cause  dela  liberte." 

This  decrte  could  not,  with  any  plausibility  of  construction,  be  supposed 
to  extend  to  England,  which  had  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  been  recognized,  both  by  the  several  assemblies  and  the  executive 
government,  as  a  free  nation,  particularly  in  the  recent  and  admirable 
reply  of  Le  Brun  to  the  letter  of  lord  Gower,  notifying  his  recall. 
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lie  thought  it  expedient,  also,  to  allude  in  the  most  invi- 
dious manner,  in  this  moment  of  amicable  ecclaircissc- 
ment,  to  the  most  invidious  proceedings  of  the  convention 
• — proceedings  which. he  knew  that  the  executive  council 
could  not  controul ;  and  what  is  most  of  all  extraordinary, 
his  lordship  declares,  that  England  must  not  only  consi- 
der the  explanation,  /.  c.  the  disavowal  of  France,  as 
unsatisfactory,  but  as  a  fresh  avowal  of  those  dispo- 
sitions which  she  sees  with  so  just  an  uneasiness  and  jea- 
lousy. 

The  opening  of  the  Schcld  being  a  secondary  consi- 
deration in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  passed  it  over  in  general  terms,  reserving 
the  diplomatic  discussion  of  right  on  this  topic  to  a  season 
of  more  leisure,  and  better  temper.  Instead  of  which, 
lord  Grenville  urges  his  argument  respecting  this  matter 
at  great  length,  and  in  language  the  most  insulting.  And 
he  sums  up  the-demands  of  England  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
insufferable  arrogance.  "  If  France  is  really,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace 
with  England,  she  must  shew  herself  disposed  to  re- 
nounce her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and 
to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,"  &c. 

If  this  means  any  thing,  it  must  import  that  France,  in 
order  to  maintain  friendship,  or  even  to  preserve  peace, 
with  England,  must  relinquish  her  conquests  in  the  low 
countries,  and  elsewhere ;  a  proposition  too  extravagant 
to  become  the  topic  of  serious  deliberation.  It  is  true, 
that  the  national  assembly  had  established  the  renunciation, 
of  conquest  as  the  basis  of  the  new  system  ;  but  even  that 
body  of  philosophical  legislators,  in  their  most  romantic 
visions  of  political  perfectibility,  could  never  intend  to 
restrain  the  French  nation,  while  war  was  actually  raging, 
and  France  had  been  recently  invaded,  from  avenging  the 
injuries  she  had  received,  by  carrying  her  arms  into  the 
territories  of  her  enemies.  And  if  Franpc;  by  way  of  in* 
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demnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  departed 
from  her  original  purpose,  by  appropriating  some  of  her 
conquests  to  her  own  use,  this  could  not  be  a  legitimate 
subject  of  complaint,  since  it  had  been  the  immemorial 
practice  of  all  the  established,  regular,  and  approved 
governments  in  Europe.  To  require  France  alone  to  act 
upon  a  principle  of  perfect  disinterestedness,  while  all 
other  powers  were  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  respective 
plans  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  was  rather  too 
bard  a  condition  ;  and  if  England  would  not  deign  to 
grant  her  friendship  to  France  but  upon  terms  which 
•would  leave  her  completely  to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  France  should  decline  the  insidious 
favour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violent  party  in  France,  fully 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  a  war  with  England  must  in- 
evitably take  place,  kept  scarcely  any  measures  in  the 
convention  in  debating  upon  this  subject.  But  the  leading 
characters  in  that  assembly  connected  with  the  majority  of 
the  executive  council,  held  very  different  and  much  more 
guarded  language.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1793,  M. 
Kersaint,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  who  stood  de- 
servedly high  in  the  public  esteem,  delivered  a  very  able 
speech  in  the  convention,  from  which  he  deduces  the  ge- 
neral conclusion,  '(  that  they  ought  to  be  equally  remote 
from  the  desire  of  provoking  war,  and  from  the  fear  ot 
repelling  an  unjust  aggression.  The  policy  of  Pitt,"  says 
this  orator,  "  is  to  adopt  the  language  of  hostility,  in  or- 
der, by  the  apprehension  of  a  maritime  war,  to  compel 
the  French  to  come  to  terms  with  their  enemies  by  land, 
upon  the  basis  of  his  mediation."  Indignant  at  this  idea, 
he  launches  out  into  a  most  eloquent  display  of  the  inex^ 
baustible  resources  and  invincible  courage  of  France, 
which  time  has,  indeed,  fully  verified  ;  but  of  which,  he 
truly  says,  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  no  conception. 

On  the  12lh  January,  M.  Brissot,  generally  accounted 
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the  head  of  the  governing  party  in  France,  and  from 
whom  they  derived  the  popular  appellation  of  Brissotine, 
made  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  convention,  on  presenting 
his  report  from  the  united  committees  of  foreign  affairs, 
marine,  and  general  defence.  In  this  speech,  after  enume- 
rating the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  France  to  pre- 
serve amity  with  England,  and  the  hostile  measures  re?> 
cently  adopted  by  that  power,  he  affirms,  "  that,  laying 
all  circumstances  together,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude, 
that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  weary  of  its  neutrality, 
is  resolved  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  coalition  which 
has  sworn  their  ruin.  The  pride  of  lhat  monarch,  who  has 
so  long  deplored  the  ignominy  into  which  royalty  bus 
fallen,  and  from  whose  breast  the  event  of  the  American 
war  has  not  eradicated  the  fatal  inclination  of  once  more 
combating  the  spirit  of  freedom,  enforces,"  he  says,  "  this 
conviction  on  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
there  exists  no  solid  motive  to  induce  the  English  minis- 
try to  it.  Those  which  are  alleged  are  miserable  chi- 
caneries; and  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  the  English  na- 
tion for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  persuade  her  that  she 
ought  to  expend  millions  to  bar  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheld,  or  to  obtain  the  explanation  of  a  decree  which  has 
been  already  explained."  He  then  advances  divers  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  finances  of  England  are  totally  ex- 
hausted ;  arguments  no  less  futile  and  fallacious  than 
those  subsequently  employed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prove 
France  to  be  not  merely  on  the  verge,  but  in  the  gulf,  of 
bankruptcy.  In  the  general  tenor  of  this  famous  report, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  war 
with  England  was  a  favourite  object  with  M.  Brissot :  far 
from  it.  He  seems  perplexed  at  the  sudden  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  English  councils,  and  inclined  to 
Relieve  that  a  war  must,  in  consequence  of  that  change, 
sooner  or  later  unavoidably  ensue.  In  the  prospect  of  it, 
he  endeavours  to  awaken  all  the  ardour,  the  geiiius,  and 
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<he  spirit  of  bis  countrymen,  in  order  to  animate  them  to 
en  £  a  ere  in  this  unlooked-for  and  arduous  contest ;  and  he 

o    o 

indulges,  or  professes  to  indulge, — if  forced  to  the  trial — 
sanguine  expectations  of  a  favourable  result  from  the  seve* 
ral  circumstances  he  expatiates  upon  :  but  that  he  was 
desirous  to  make  the  experiment,  there  exists  no  shadow 
of  proof,  no  symptom  of  probability. 

On  the  7th  January,  M.  Le  Brim,  distrusting  perhaps 
the  tentper  of  Chauvelin,  wrote  himself  a  dispatch,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  British  minister,  lord  Grenville, 
breathing  throughout  the  true  spirit  of  political  wisdom  ; 
and  it  was  looked  up  to  by  the  moderate  party  in  France 
•with  fond  arid  eager  hope,  as — like  the  American  petition 
of  Penn — the  olive-branch  of  reconciliation,  and  like 
that,  also,  it  was  rejected  in  the  very' game  spirit  of  haugh- 
tiness and  infatuation. 

Perhaps  pride  and  folly  were  never  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  reply  of  lord  Grenville  to  this  truly  ad-? 
mirable  dispatch.  "  If  this  notification,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, "  had  been  made  to  me  under  a  regular  and  official 
form,  I  should  have  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
replying,"  &c.  Again  ;  *'  under  this  form  of  extra- 
communication  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  tell  you,"  &c. 
In  the  very  act  of  replying,  therefore,  this  arrogant  states- 
man presumes  to  insinuate,  that  M.  Chauvelin,  or  rather 
the  government  of  France,  is  not  to  consider  his  letter  as 
an  answer.  The  whole  of  the  letter  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  politician,  guilty,  at  the  outset,  of  such 
puerility  and  presumption. 

M.  Le  Brun,  in  his  excellent  memorial,  justly  consi- 
ders the  dispute  as  reduced  to  two  specific  causes  of  COITIT 
plaint :  the  decree  of  November,  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld.  And  the 
English  minister  states,  u  that  he  has  found,  in  the  paper 
remitted  to  him,  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  these  points." 
For, 
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First,  "  The  declaration  of  wishing  to  intermeddle  in 
the  a  flairs  of  other  countries,  is  there  renewed  ;  no  denial  is 
made,  or  reparation  offered,  for  the  outrageous  proceed* 
ings  stated  in  hie  lordship's  letter  of  December  3 1st." 

That  the  decree,  in  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
court  of  London,  was  indefensible,  is  unquestionable  ;  but 
as  the  government  of  France  thought  fit  to  put  a  friendly, 
even  if  it  should  appear  a  forced,  construction  upon  it, 
that  interpretation  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  admit-, 
ted.  \V  hen  no  act  has  been  done,  and  when  nothing  but 

7  O 

A  supposed  principle  or  general  disposition  is  complained 
of,  an  express  disavowal  of  such  principle,  and  denial  of 
such  intention,  ougiit  to  be  accepted,  because  it  is  all  that 
the  case  admits  of. 

To  lord  Grenvillc's  perverse  and  wilful  misconstruction 
of  the  explanation,  an  admirable  reply  is  made;  and  tho 
examples  of  Henry  IV".  and  queen  Elizabeth,  arc  happily- 
adduced  in  illustration  of  the  true  meaning.  But  if  a  ca-? 
villing  negotiator,  in  the  spirit  of  a  chicaning  attorney, 
will  not  allow  the  persons  with  whom  he  negotiates  to  un- 
derstand their  own  meaning,  or  explain  their  own  decla- 
rations, what  can  any  farther  discussion  avail  ?  If  conti- 
nued, it  must  necessarily  degenerate  into  disgusting  and 
acrimonious  altercation. 

As  M.  Le  Brim  took  pains  to  shew  that  France  did  not 
understand  the  decree  in  a  sense  hostile  to  England,  this 
proved  the  anxiety  of  the  French  government,  that  it 
should  not  be  a  cause  of  rupture  between  the  two  countries. 
To  pursue  the  argument  farther  on  the  part  of  the  English 
minister,  was  in  fact  to  assume  the  disputatious  province 
of  a  schoolman,  and  to  resign  altogether  that  of  a  states-? 
man. 

As  to  the  complaint,  that  no  reparation  is  offered  for  the 
rash,  and,  to  adopt  lord  Grenville's  expression,  "  outrage- 
ous proceedings"  of  the  convention,  it  may  be  fairly  asked 
what  reparation  the  executive  council  had  it  in  their  power 
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lo  offer  ?  They  could  not  even  venture  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  these  proceedings,  and  much  kss  to 
offer  any  such  reparation  as  lord  Grenville  absurdly  in-? 
sisted  upon.  A  just  regard  to  the  king's  dignity,  there- 
fore, not  to  mention  the  interest  of  the  country,  required 
that  as  little  mention  as  possible  should  be  made  of  those 
irregular  and  licentious  acts  committed,  when  England 
had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  conse- 
quently could  have  no  official  information  of  what 
passed  there  ;  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  any  negotiator 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  deserved  the  name  of  a 
statesman,  would  have  wished  to  bury  them  in  eternal 
oblivion.  As  nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened  previ- 
ous to  the  period  when  England  was  supposed  hostile  to 
France,  so  when  amity  was  restored,  it  could  not  be 
imagined  that  any  similar  outrages  would  again  occur. 

Secondly,  "  The  right  of  infringing  treaties,  and  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  our  allies,"  his  lordship  says,  "  is  still 
rnaintained,  by  offering  an  illusory  negotiation  upon  this 
subject,"  &c.     It  is  true,  that  M.  Le  Brun  entered  upon 
an  elaborate  justification,  or  rather  palliation  of  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  the  French,  in  relation  to  the  Scheld,  and 
that  the  apology,    though    ingenious  and   plausible,  is 
founded   upon  inadmissible  data.      Certainly,   however, 
the  political  right  of  Holland  to  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  that  noble  river,  is  a  most  invidious  one  :  to  be  vindicated 
only  by  an  appeal  to  arbitrary  arid  artificial  restrictions, 
in  contradistinction  to  natural  and  common   right,    as 
arising  from,  and  approving  itself  to  the  genuine  feelings  of 
mankind.    That  the  faith  of  treaties  should  be  kept  sacred, 
is  however  a  principle  of  such  extensive  utility  and  inv» 
portance,   as  to  supersede  much  fair  and  specious  theory. 
And  England  was  certainly  justified  in  making  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheld,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  ally,  a  subject 
of  complaint,  if  called  upon  by  Holland,   though  there 
existed  no  necessity  for  her  standing  forward,  armed  cap? 
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«-p?e,  the  unsolicited  champion  of  the  Dutch  in  this  ob- 
noxious quarrel. 

But  the  validity  of  the  abstract  reasonings  of  the  Preach 
minister  is  of  little  consequence.  The  material  question 
is,  what  are  his  practical  concessions?  He  declares 
"  that  France  has  renounced,  and  still  renounces  all  con- 
quest ;  that  she  will  occupy  the  Netherlands  no  longer 
than  (he  war,  and  during  that  time  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Belgians  to  secure  and  consolidate  their  liberty: 
and  that  they  will  leave  the  dispute  relative  to  the  Scheld, 
to  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  Belgians." 

An  able  statesman  would  have  wished  for  no  fairer  open- 
ing for  a  general  treaty.  The  terms  on  which  France  was 
willing  to  conclude  a  pacification,  not  with  England 
only,  but  wiih  Austria,  were  here  made  fully  apparent. 
France  was  determined  that  the  low  countries  should  not 
again  revert  to  the  Austrian  dominion  ;  but  she  had  not 
yet  formed  any  fixed  design  of  annexing  them  to  her  own 
territory.  Considering  the  actual  situation  of  affairs, 
this  would  have  been  a  very  equitable  compromise.  Whe- 
ther Belgia  returned  to  her  former  subjection,  or  whether 
slue  was  erected  into  a  separate  republic,  was  a  matter  of 
small  import  to  England.  In  both  cases,  it  must  be 
English  arms  and  English  money  that  must  preserve  that 
country  from  becoming  a  province  of  France  ;  and  had 
England  acceded  to  this  overture,  France,  if  sincere, 
could  not  have  refused  to  give  adequate  security  for  the 
execution  of  it.  To  this,  therefore,  the  whole  attention, 
of  the  British  ministry  ought  to  have  been  turned  :  the 
business  of  the  Scheld  being  obviously  comprehended  in 
the  greater  question,  relative  to  the  relinquishment  of  Bel- 
gium. 

Jn  a  word,  the  grand  political  danger  to  which  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  crisis  was  exposed,  appeared  evi- 
dently to  be,  that  France,  in  the  height  of  the  elation  ex- 
cited by  her  recent  successes,  would  annex  for  ever  the 
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Belgic  provinces  to  her  empire,  assbe  had  already  annexed 
the  duchy    of  Savoy.      That  she  had  not  proceeded  to 
this  extremity,   notwithstanding  the  ambitious  views  of 
aggrandizement    she  had  now  disclosed,  and  the  great 
temptation  which  they   held  out,  could  not  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  her  govern- 
ment not  to  involve  itself  in  a  war  with  England.     Tlu-re 
was  indeed  a  formidable  party  in  France,  which,  enraged 
at  the  conduct  of  England,  and  eager  to  exalt  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  republic,  would  have  ventured  with- 
out hesitation  upon  this  measure.     And  Danton,  the  chief 
of  this  party, 'formally  made  the  proposition  in  the  conven- 
tion at  the  latter  end  of  January  1793.  Then  it  was  that  the 
memorable  words  were  pronounced  by  this  orator,  "  Lcs 
limites  de  la  France  sont  marquees  par  la  nature.     Nous 
les  atteindrons  dans  leursquatre  points  a  I'ocean,  au  Rhin, 
aux  Alpes,  aux  Pyrenees."  In  his  style  of  terrific  eloquence, 
speaking  of  the  enemies  of  France,  he  said,  u  vous  leur 
avez  jctte  le  gand  ;   cc  gand  est  la  tete  d'un  Roi-c'est  le 
signal  de  leur  mort  prochaine." 

At  this  time  almost  every  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
England  had  vanished,  yet  the  proposition  of  Danton  ^as 
over-ruled.  The  Girondists  most  reluctantly  regarded 
Britain  as  ranking  with  the  decided  enemies  of  France. 
Urged  as  they  were  by  their  powerful  and  popular  anta- 
gonists, the  Question  of  incorporation  was  not  determined 
even  by  the  commissaries  at  Brussels,  till  the  3d  February, 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  war,  upon  the  actual  decla- 
ration of  which  against  England,  it  was  irreversibly  de- 
creed amidst  the  loud  and  universal  acclamations  of  the 
convention. 

In  the  memorial  of  M.  Le  Brun,  it  is  voluntarily  and 
expressly  declared  by  the  executive  counc.l,  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Netherlands  will  continue  no  longer  than 
the  war.  This  was  precisely  the  concession  which  England 
most  reason  to  wish,  a^nd  if  France  was  earnest  in  her 
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Besire  of  peace,  to  expect.  Nothing'  therefore  remained 
for  the  English  minister,  but  to  signify  in  handsome  and 
conciliatory  language,  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
England,  of  the  terms  proposed  as  a  basis  of  negotiation, 
and  to  inquire  what  security  France  was  prepared  to 
offer  for  the  performance  of  her  engagement.  Instead  of 
this  mild  and  moderate  mode  of  procedure,  lord  Grenville 
tells  the  ambassador,  u  under  a  form,"  as  he  takes  care 
to  insult  M.  Chauvelin  and  the  French  government,  by 
repeatedly  reminding  him  of  extra-official  communica- 
tions, "  that  his  explanations  are  not  considered  as  suf- 
fjcient ;  that  what  he  has  advanced  is  unsatisfactory  ;  that 
his  offers  are  illusory,  and  that  ALL  the  MOTIVES  which 
gave  rise  to  the  preparations^  STILL  continue!"  repeating 
the  same  extravagant  and  insolent  demand,  that  France 
should  immediately  evacuate  her  conquests,  which  he 
had  made  in  his  former  note,  to  which  he  refers.  A  more 
palpable  and  egregious  act  of  political  pride  and  folly,  or 
one  attended  with  more  fatal  consequences,  does  not  occur, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  in  the  diplomatic  annals  of  Eu- 
rope.' 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1793,  while  the  dispatch  of 
M.  Le  Brun  was  still  under  deliberation,  M .  Chauvelin 
tendered  to  lord  Grenville,  the  letters  of  credence  recently 
received  from  the  government  of  France.  On  the  18th, 
lord  Grenville  returned  his  answer  to  the  dispatch,  and 
on  the  20th,  he  transmitted  a  second  letter  to  M.  Chau- 
velin, informing  him,  "  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances," i.  e.  while  a  negotiation  was  depending  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  success  of  which  might  depend  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  ambassador,  "  his  majesty  does  not  think  proper  to 
receive  them."  Is  it  possible  to  offer  a  better  or  wiser  reason 
for  this  refusal,  than  that  which  Mr.  Fox  assigned  in  a 
celebrated  speech  in  parliament,  viz.  "  that  the  headi  *f 
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tLc  executive  council  in  France,  had  not  been  anointed 
from  the  holy  oil-cruise  before  the  altar  of  Rhcim*  ?" 

The  recognition  in  question,  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  mere  external  decorum,  or  of  court  etiquette,  but 
of  high  CGHxidefation  and  national  policy.  Allowing  the 
French  nation  to  be  ever  so  politically  culpable,  is  there 
any  trace  of  tense  or  reason  in  a  pertinacious  refusal  to 
style  that  a  government,  which  we  are  compelled  to  treat 
as  such,  though  it  were  founded  in  violence  and  usurpa- 
tion ?  Did  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  argue  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  cfcse  of  Cromwell  I  Had  we  not  affairs  of  great 
importance  to  transact  with  this  government,  whether  it 
\vereregularorirrcgular,  lawful  or  unlawful  ?  And  could 
a  refusal  (o  acknowledge  it  as  a  government,  answer  any 
purpose,  but  that  of  irritation  ?  In  whom  at  this  period 
did  the  government  of  France  reside,  if  not  in  the  execu- 
tive council  and  convention  ?  And  with  whom  did  the 
right  inseparable  from  a  government,  as  such,  to  nomi- 
nate agents  to  treat  with  other  governments,  inhere,  if 
cot  in  them  :  Surely  not  in  the  degraded,  powerless,  un- 
fortunate monarch  !  Lord  Grenville  certainly  had  not  stu- 
died the  science  of  politics  in  the  school  of  Cirotius, 
who  expressl5'  lays,  "  a  prince  does  not  stipulate  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  people  under  his  government ;  and  a  king 
deprived  of  .his.  kingdom,  loses  his  right  of  sending  am- 
bassadors."— Cirotius  </e  Belt. 

Neither  the  existence  nor  the  permanence  of  the  new  rc- 
•pubiic  depended  upon  the  recognition  of  the  English 
court  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  imperiously 
demanded,  that  some  open  and  authorized  mode  of  com- 
munication should  be  established  between  them.  Had 
this  recognition  been  made  in  that  negative  form,  which 
ihe  uninterrupted  residence  of  lord  Gower  would  have  im- 
plied, there  would  have  existed  no  necessity  for  making 
it  in  a  more  positive  manner.  But  those  blind  and  rash 
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statesmen  who,  for  the  misfortune  of  Britain,  directed  her 
councils  at  this  period,  chose  to  place  this  question  fore- 
most upon  the  canvas,  and  to  make  an  express  and  formal 
dispute  of  it  ;  thus  virtually  contesting  to  France  its  hav- 
ing an  organ  left  wherewith  to  address  foreign  powers. 

No  sooner  was  this  final  arid  peremptory  refusal  to  re- 
cognize the  republic  in  the  person  of  its  ambassador, 
known  at  Paris,  than  an  order  of  recall  was  transmitted 
to  M.  Chauvelin  by  the  executive  council.  But  though 
this  step  was  doubtless  deemed  indispensable,  the  coun- 
cil did  riot  yet  relinquish  the  fond  and  fruitless  wish  for 
peace. 

On  the  2Gth  of  January,  three  days  after  the  recall  of 
Chauvelin,  M.  Ma  ret,  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
council,  approved  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  preference  to  the  am- 
bassador, and  of  a  disposition  eminently  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory, was  dispatched  by  the  council  to  London, 
with  new  powers  and  fresh  instructions.  What  was  the 
specific  nature  of  those  instructions,  yet  remains  a  secret; 
but  there  is  ground  to  believe,  that  the  concessions  he 
was  empowered  to  make  were  very  great.  No  sooner  was 
Jte  landed  at  Dover,  .than  he  was  informed  that  M.  Chau^ 
velin  had  been  ordered  (January  24th)  to  depart  the  king- 
dom-in  eight  days.  This  was  the  consequence  of  the 
intelligence  received  on  that  day,  of  the  fatal  death  of 
the  king  of  France  on  the  £'ist.  M.  Maret  immediately 
wrote  to  M.  Le  Brtrn  for  fresh  orders,  and  proceeded 
to  the  metropolis.  In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case,  not  deeming  himself  empowered  to  demand  an  in- 
terview, or  to  make  any  direct  overture,  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  a  short  note  to  lord  Grenville,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  come  over  to  take  charge  of  the 
diplomatic  papers  in  the  house  of  the  French  envoy. 
Of  this  his  lordship  took  not  the  least  notice.  M.  Maret 
remained  therefore  incognito  in  London,  till  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  French  declaration  of  war.  This 
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was  thr  immediate  result  of  the  hostile  dismission  of  ML- 
Chauvelin.  Such  dismission,  conformably  to  the 'tenor 
of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  which  the 
court  of  London  had  recently  acknowledged  to  be  still  in 
force,  being  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  (ireat  Britain  *,  on  being  appri/ed  of  this  great  event* 
M.  Maret  sent  a  second  letter  to  lord  Grcirvitle  to  take 
leave,  and  returned  to  Paris* 

Such  is  the  simple  statement  of  facts,  relative  to  the 
great  and  momentous  question  of  the  origin  of  the  war 
of  1793.  And  it  might  well  seem  sufficient  to  rest  the 
imTrits  of  the  question  upon  this  clear  and  plain  state- 
ment, were  it  not,  for  fuller  satisfaction,  advisable  td  re- 
ply to -cert  a  in  objections  speciously  urged  against  it. 

It  is  atlirmed  in  general,  that  notwithstanding  the  reite- 
rated professions  of  the  French  government*  and  their  pre- 
tended concessions  relative  to  the  points  in  dispute,  there 
existed  a  real,  though  secret,  determination  to  engage 
>n  a  war  with  England  at  all  events*  This  is  said  to  ap- 
pear, 

I.  From  the  oatli  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  na* 
tioiial  assembly  (September  4*  1792)  of  hatred  to  kings 
and  royalty  j  in  the  scope  of  which*  England*  as  well  as 
the  continental  powers,  must  be  included*  But  if  so, 
tvhy  was  not  this  oath  made  a  subject  of  complaint  at  that 
period  ?  A\!IV  was  not  the  resentment  of  the  English  go* 
vernmeni  excited  by  it  ?  and  why  did  the  court  of  Lon- 
don continue,  long  alter  this  time*  her  professions  of  strict 
and  perfect  neutrality  ?  The  plain  fact  is*  that  the  oath 
extended,  arid  was  well  understood  to  extend,  merely  to 
the  kingly  and  royal  government  of  France*  the  subver- 
sion of  which  had  just  taken  place*,  arid  the  restoration  of 
which  they  abhorred  and  deprecated.  If  England  is  at 
liberty  to  declare  her  detestation  of  republican  principles, 
without  involving  any  reilcction  upon  the  free  republics 
of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  why  might  not  the  govern- 
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ment  of  France  declare  its  abhorrence  of  monarchical 
principles,  in  which  the  king  of  England  had  no  more 
reason  to  think  himself  personally  alluded  to,  than  the  king 
of  Mclinda.  Kingly  government  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
certainly  consistent  with  political  and  civil  liberty  ;  though 
from  peculiar  circumstances  it  might,  with  good  reason, 
or  at  least  with  great  probability,  be  deemed  incompatible 
with  -the  secure  establishment  of  a  free  constitution  in 
France. 

II.  The  same  inference  is  deduced,  with  still  less  plausi- 
bility, from  the  violent  speeches  made  by  Carra,  Danton, 
Barrere,  and  other  demagogues  in  the  convention  ;  which 
no  more  exhibited  the  real  sentiments  of  that  body,  than 
the  passionate  declamations  of  Burke  and  WintHmm  con- 
reyed  the  genuine  sense  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 
The  manner  in  which  the  seditious  addresses  were  received 
at  a  subsequent  period,  originated  entirely  in  the  opinion 
then  entertained  by  a  majority  of  the  convention,  of  the 
inveterately  hostile  disposition  of  the  English  court. 

III.  It  is  said  that  Monge,    minister  of  marine,  and 
consequently  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  on  the 
very  day  that  lord  Grenviile's  answer  was  delivered  to 
Chauvelin,  transmitted  a  circular  letter  to  the  sea-port 
towns  in  France,  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature,  and  the 
farthest  in  the  world  from  pacific.     "  Le  roi  et  son  parle- 
inent,"  says  this  minister,   u  veulent  nous  faire  la  guerre. 
Les   republicains   Anglais    Ic    souifiront-ils  ?      Deja  ces 
hommes  libres  temoignent  leur  mecontentement,  et  la  re- 
pugnance qti'ils  out  a  porter  les  armes  contre  leurs  freres 
les  Francois.     Eh  bien  !  nous  volerons  a  leurs  sccours  ; 
nous  fcrons  une  descente  dans  cette  isle.  Nous  y  lancerons 
cinquantemille  bonnets  de  la  liberte.     Nous  y  planterons 
1'arbre  sacre  et  nous  tendrons  les  bras  a  nos  freres  republi- 
cains.    La  tyrannic  de  leur  gouvernement  sera  bientot  de- 
truit.     Que  chacua  de  nous  se  peuetre  forteraent  de  cette 
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Also,  on  the  7th  January,  the  day  on  which  the  famous 
dispatch  of  Le  Brur*  to  Chauvclin  was  dated,  a  minute, 
or  resolution,  of  the  executive  council  was  transmitted  by 
them  to  the  municipality  of  St.  Malo,  and  no  doubt  to 
many  other  persons  and  places,  calculated  to  rouse  the 
people  to  a  war  with  England.  In  the  reply  of  the  con- 
seil-gcncral  of  the  commune  to  the  letter  of  Monge,  it  is 
said  :  "  A  1'instant  ou  nous  avons  rcc;ii  votre  lettre  avec  la 
deliberation  du  conseil  executif,  en  date  du  7  Janvier,  nous 
uous  sommes  empresses  de  concert  avec  I'ordoniuiteiir  civil 
de  lui  donncr  la  plus  grande  publicite,  par  la  voic  de  1'im- 
pression  ;  bien  certain  que  nos  concitoyens  scraient  jaloux 
de  prouver  leur  patriotisme,  en  entrant  dans  les  vues  du 
pouvoir  executif,  et.  faisant  leurs  efforts  pour  co-operer  de 
tous  leur  moyens  a  aneantir  les  tyrans,  et  ICB  hordes  d'es- 
claves  liguescontre  notre  libcrte." 

But  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
Monge,  as  well  as  another  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, Pache,  were  of  the  jacobin  faction,  who  deemed  the 
republic  disgraced  by  the  temporizing  and  pusillanimous 
measures  of  the  governing  party.  These  violent  spirits, 
regarding  England  as  having  already  virtually  joined  the 
coalition  against  France,  were  eager  to  engage  in  an  open 
declaration  of  war  with  that  power,  and  sanguine  in  their 
expectations  of  a  general  revolt  againt  the  government. 
The  annexation  of  the  low  countries  to  France,  would,  as 
they  knew,  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, and  they  entertained  the  magnificent  ambition  of 
making  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  the  Gallic  republic. 
The  letter  of  Monge  was,  therefore,  perfectly  in  charac- 
ter ;  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  governing  party,  which  had  not  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  exclude  their  antagonists  entirely  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs.  As  to  the  minute,  or  resolution,  of 
the  executive  council,  above  alluded  to,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  exceptionable.  The 
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impression  which  the  dispatch  of  Le  Brim  might  make 
Upon  the  English  government,  was  very  doubtful.  How- 
ever anxious  the  council  might  be  for  peace,  it  Avas  ne- 
cessary to  prepacc  for  war.  Did  England  remit  her  hos- 
tile preparations  during  this  interval  ?  did  she  not,  on  the 
contrary,  declare  in  positive  terms,  that  she  \vould  not 
discontinue  them  ?  and  is  it  fair  or  just  to  style  that  dupli- 
city in  France,  which  in  any  other  nation  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  prudence,  or  rather,  of  common  • 
sense  ? 

IV.  A  specious  and  imposing  argument  against  the 
good  faith  of  the  French  government  is,  the  order  issued 
by  the  executive  council,  January  10th,  three  days  after 
the  date  of  Le  Brim's  dispatch,  to  general  Miranda,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  general  Dumourier,  commanded  the 
French  army  in  the  Netherlands,  to  invade  Dutch  Flan- 
ders, and  the  province  of  Zealand,  in  twelve  days  at 
farthest.  This  admits,  however,  of  a  very  easy  solution, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  France  was  sincerely  solicitous  to 
effect  an  amicable  accommodation  with  England.  Upon 
a  general  review  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
such  quick  succession  during  the  last  thirty  days — the 
proclamation  for  calling  the  parliament,  the  artifices  of 
alarm,  the  embodying  of  the  militia,  the  openly  hostile 
speech  of  the  king,  the  inimical  bills,  and,  above  all,  the 
haughty  and  implacable  spirit  of  lord  Grenville's  answer 
to  M.  Chauvelin's  memorial — it.  is  morally  certain  that  M. 
Le  Brun,  in  his  excellent  dispatch  of  the  7th  January, 
must  have  entertained  very  faint  hopes  of  the  final  success* 
of  the  negotiation  ;  and  it  was  known,  from  the  strict  al- 
liance and  reciprocal  engagements  subsisting  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  that  hostilities  with  the  latter  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  former.  M . 
Dumourier,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  auguring  an  un- 
favourable issue  to  the  negotiation,  himself  assures  us, 
"  that  he  informed  the  minister,  Le  Brun,  in  Ms  dis- 
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patches  from  the  Netherlands,  December  1792,  that  it 
impossible  to  advance,  or  even  to  defend  the  Meuse,  •with- 
out being  in  possession  of  Maestricht.  The  garrison  was 
incomplete,  and  the  place  so  ill  provided,  that  it  could 
not  have  held  out  a  single  week.  Le  Brun,  in  answer 
to  the  reiterated  demands  of  (be  general,  commanded  him 
•  o  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  which  was  maintained  with 
the  utmost  precision,  although  the  Dutch  government  did 
not  give  itself  the  trouble  of  dissembling  its  predilection  to 
the  Imperialists  and  Prussians.  A  prohibition,  under 
pain  of  death,  had  just  been  established,  forbidding  anj 
provisions  to  be  delivered  to  the  French  army  ;  while  im- 
mense magazines  were  established,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dutch  government,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  for  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Prussia*." 

At  this  period,  the  executive  council  indulged  flatter- 
ing hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  England  :  those  hopes 
w  ere  now  much  weakened.  The  reply  of  lord  Grenville, 
which  could  not  fail  to  arrive  within  twelve  days,  would, 
however,  be  decisive.  Jf  favourable,  the  order  to  Miranda 
would,  of  course,  be  revoked;  if  otherwise,  the  French 
government  secured  the  advantage  of  an  early  attack  and 
surprise.  The  order  mentions,  it  is  true,  twelve  days  at 
farthest;  and  M.  Dumourier,  in  transmitting  it,  says  to 
Miranda,  u  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ;"  and  "  that  the 
whole  depends  upon  promptitude  and  secrecy. "  And 
certainly  an  invasion  within  twelve  days  would  display 
/great  promptitude,  and  its  concealment  would  require 
great  secrecy.  In  fact,  general  Dumourier,  and  conse- 
quently the  executive  council,  well  knew  the  impossibility 
of  putting  the  plan  of  invasion  in  immediate  execution. 
General  Miranda  himself,  in  his  answer  to  Dumourier, 
snys,  "  dc  crois  votre  plan  bicn  difficile  a  executer  dans 
la  situation  de  nudile,  et  manque  absolu  de  magazins  OH 
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tins  armees  se  trouvent,"  And  so  convinced  was  general 
Dumourier,  and  the  council,  of  the  truth  of  this  repre- 
sentation, that  the  project  was,  for  the  present,  entirely 
laid  aside. 

V.  The  testimony  of  M.  Dumourier  has  been  adduced, 
to  prove  the  good  faith  of  England,  and  the  total  want  of 
sincerity  in  France.  That  extraordinary  man  has  asserted 
in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  "  that  it  would  have 
been  extremely  easy  for  France  to  have  avoided  a  war 
with  England."  And  in  the  same  volume,  speaking  of  his 
own  residence  at  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  January  1793, 
while  Le  Brun  was  carrying  on  the  negotiation  with  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  concerting  measures  with  Du- 
mourier  for  the  next  campaign,  he  expressly  says,  "  that 
Le  Brun  desired  the  general  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  nego- 
tiation." It  has  been,  moreover,  asserted,  that  the  last 
effort  for  peace  on  the  part  of  France,  viz.  that  in  which 
M.  Maret  was  engaged,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  ge- 
neral, in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  execu- 
tive council. 

All  this  is  either  untrue,  or  entirely  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose. M.  Dnmourier  is  unquestionably  warranted  in  as- 
serting, that  France  might  with  ease  have  avoided  a  war 
with  England,  had  she  uniformly  acted  upon  a  system  of 
moderation  and  discretion  ;  and  not  with  England  merely, 
but  probably  with  all  other  powers,  who  were  eagerly 
watching  to  take  advantage  of  her  errors.  But  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  provocations  and  aggressions  of  France, 
the  anger  and  rrse.-itment  of  England  were  carried  to  so 
extravagant  a  pitch,  that  they  could  be  appeased  only, 
on  the  part  of  France,  by  relinquishing  all  her  conquests, 
and  rescinding  all  her  decrees,  France  could  not  avoid  a, 
war  with  England,  without  leaving  herself  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  her  enemies.  France  must,  doubtless,  bear 
her  share  of  blame ;  but  an  infinite  preponderance  of 
guilt  is  attributable  to  the  party  which,  not  perhaps  ori- 
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ginally  culpable,  brings  matters  to  the  last  dreadful  ex- 
tremity, by  proudly  and  obstinately  refusing  to  accept 
of  reasonable  reparation  for  affronts  or  injuries  received. 

As  to  the  language  of  Le  Brun,  when  in  conference  with 
Dumourier,  it  is  obviously  no  other  than  a  statesman  would 
naturally,  while  a  negotiation  was  pending,  use  to  a  ge- 
neral in  respect  to  his  warlike  preparations,  especially  if 
he  knew  that  the  negotiation  must  terminate  shortly,  and 
had  little  expectation  of  its  terminating  successfully. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  an  inspection 
into  the  Memoirs  of  general  Dumourier,  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  whatever  of  the  sincerity  of  the  executive 
council  relative  to  the  negotiation  ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, he  intimates  the  strongest  suspicions  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  English  cabinet.  How  far  the  purposed  revival 
of  the  negotiation  in  the  person  of  M.  Maret,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  general  Dumourier,  will  be  best  ascertained  by 
a  concise  and  accurate  summary  of  facts. 

It  appears,  from  broken  and  imperfect  evidence  indeed, 
upon  the  whole  probable,  that  there  were  in  the  British 
cabinet,  certain  persons  a  little  cooler  and  wiser  than  the 
rest,  who  secretly  wished  for  peace,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  was  of  the  number.  But  that  minister  had  at  no 
time  displayed  that  commanding  foresight  which  marks 
a  superior  mind,  or  that  controlling  prudence  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  man  upon  whom  depends  the 
fate  of  millions.  -At  no  time  had  he  ever  endeavoured  to 
siem  the  torrent  of  public  prejudice,  or  to  make  the  peo- 
ple calm  and  wise,  when  they  were  inflamed  and  igno- 
rant. The  stream  of  public  opinion  he  had  always  sub- 
mitted patiently  and  diligently  to  watch,  and  to  float  upon 
its  surface,  not  in  any  one  instance  to  alter  or  direct  its 
course.  In  the  present  crisis  he  had  not  energy  of  mind 
openly  or  publicly  to  oppose  those  frantic  measures  of 
alarm,  which  were  carrying  the  nation  with  headlong  vio* 
lerice  into  a  f  bloody  and  desperate  war;  but  he  attempted 
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with  secret  and  feeble  efforts,  ineffectually  to  counteract 
them.  He  had  early  in  the  negotiation  desired  that  M.  Chau- 
velin  might  be  superseded  by  M.  Marct,  whose  temper  and 
mode  of  negotiating  were  more  mild  and  flexible  than  those 
of  M.  Cliauvelin,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Pitt  could  hold 
more  frequent  and  unrestrained  intercourse  ;  but  this  the 
executive  council,  fearing  to  offend  the  party  with  which 
the  ambassador  was  connected,  thought  proper  to  decline, 
although  M.  Le  Brim  wrote  the  following  dispatch  with 
his  own  hand  ;  doubtless  to  obviate  any  ill  effect  appre- 
hended from  M.  Chauvelin's  roughness  and  want  of  ad- 
dress. 

Three  days,  however,  after  the  recall  of  M.  Chauvelin, 
the  executive  council  sent  M.   Maret  on   a  confidential 
mission  to  London,  with  fresh  instructions  of  great  mo» 
ment ;  but  the  object  of  this  mission  was  frustrated  by  the 
previous  and  hostile  dismission  of  Chauvelin.     M.  Du- 
mourier  left  Paris  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Maret.     In 
the  mean  time,  as  general  Dumourier  himself  informg  us, 
(Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  128)  De  Maulcle,  a  confidential  agent 
of  the  executive  council  at  the  Hague,  had  been  assured 
by  lord  Auckland,  that  the  British  cabinet  would  have 
no  objection  to  negotiate  with  general  Dumourier  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  made  a  declaration  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.  The  imbecility  and  incongruity  of  the  British  coun- 
cils are  placed  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  when  we 
reflect  that  precisely  at  this  period  (January  25),  copies 
of  the  papers  which  had  passed  between  lord  Grenville 
and  M.  Chauvelin,  were  laid  before  the  States-general  by 
lord  Auckland,  accompanied  with  a  memorial  of  6»ch  a 
nature,  that  all  the  collections  of  diplomatic  papers  ever 
published,  may  be  safely  challenged  to  furnish  anything 
similar  to  it.    Under  the  veil  and  pretence  of  being  an  of- 
ficial document,  it  contained  a  most  furious  and  ranco- 
rous invective  against  the  French  revolution  and   its  au- 
thors ;  discovering  a  strange  and   total  disregard   to  the 
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dignify  and  decorum  of  the  character  arid  station  of  an 
ambassador.  In  this  lunatic  state  paper,  the  terms 
"  wretches,"  '"  miscreants,"  "  ,villany,"  "  atrocity,'* 
"  infamous,"  &c.  were  used  with  as  little  reserve  as  if 
authorized  by  diplomatic  proscription. 

On  the  arrival  of  general  Dumourier  in  Flanders,  he 
proposed,  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  given  to  De 
Maulde,  a  conference  with  lord  Auckland  at  some  place 
near  the  borders  ;  which  proposal,  as  M.  Dumourier  tells 
us,  was  received  by  his  lordship  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  he  instantly,  with  the  approbation  of  general  Du- 
mourier, communicated  the  proposition  to  the  grand  pen- 
sionary Van  Spiegel,  who  also  consented  to  take  part  in 
the  conference.  His  lordship  dispatched  three  successive 
packet-boats  to  England,  for  the  information  of  his  court, 
and  to  obtain  instructions.  He  said  i(  the  answer  would 
soon  arrive,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  design  to 
amuse  the  general,  or  to  delay  his  plans  or  preparations 
for  the  next  campaign."  It  was  decided,  that  as  soon 
as  lord  Auckland  received  the  answer  from  his  court,  that 
the  conference  should  be  held  at  the  Moerdyke,  on  board 
the  yacht  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

M.  Dumourier,  however,  placed  so  little  confidence  in 
lord  Auckland's  professions,  that,  he  entertained  strong  sus- 
picions of  an  insidious  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government.  "  On  pourrait  crire,"  says  he,  "  que  le 
rainistre  Pitt  n'aurait  voulu  qu'amuscr  le  general  Du- 
mourirr."  Jn  this  conjecture,  however,  he  was  probably 
.mistaken.  The  English  government  consented  with  the 
utmost  facility  to  the  proposed  conference  ;.t  the  Morr- 
dyke,  and  formally  authorized  lord  Auckland  to  treat  with 
Dumourier.  On  the  receipt  of  his  instructions,  lord 
A nckland  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  general,  who  was 
then  at  Antwerp,  and  proposed  the  10(h  of  February  for 
holding  the  first  conference.  But  this  design  was  alto- 
gether suspended,  by  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
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France  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  on  the  1st  of 
that  month. 

The  executive  council  were  apprized  of  the  secret  over- 
ture made  to  De  Maulde  before  M.  Dumourier's  departure 
from  Paris  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  incited  them  to  try 
the  event  of  another  effort,  through  the  medium  of  M. 
Maret — not  being  very  willing  probably  to  transfer  a 
business  of  this  nature  from  civil  to  military  hands.  A 
difference^of  opinion,  however,  arose  on  this  occasion  in  the 
council,  and  M.  Clavieres  joined  Monge  and  Pache,  in 
thinking  the  mission  useless  and  superfluous.  But  the 
opinion  of  M.  Le  Brun  and  Garat  finally  prevailed,  and 
M.  Maret  was  dispatched  with  great  powers.  But  as  it 
was  requisite  to  keep  M.  Dumourier  in  good  humour,  he 
was  told  that  M.  Maret's  mission  was  merely  designed  to 
precede  and  facilitate  his.  "  On  envoie,"  says  the  ge- 
neral in  a  letter  to  Miranda,  "  un  agent  secret  fort  connu 
de  M.  Pitt;  pour  demander  un  sauf  conduit  pour  moi, 
et  1'assurance  d'etre  bien  venu,"  &c.  And  in  his  Me- 
moirs he  tells  us,  ".II  fut  decide  que  Maret  qui  avait  deja 
fait  plnsieurS  voyages.es  Angleterre,  y  serait  renvoye  pour 
savoir  de  M.  Pitt,  si  reellement  il  souhaitait  traitcr  person- 
nel lementavec  le  general  Dumourier." — Tom.  \.  p.  121. 

To  attribute  the  merits  of  this  last  efi'ort  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  two  great  and  powerful  nations,  to  M.  Du- 
rhourier,  in  contradistinction  to  the  executive  council,  is 
evidently  absurd.  It  was  a  civil,  and  not  a  military 
transaction;  and  M.  Dumourirr  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  express  sanction  and  authority  of  the  council, 
who  went  indeed  far  greater  lengths  to  attain  the  object 
in  view,  than  his  vanity  would  suffer  him  to  suspect.  For 
even  when  he  wrote  the  account,  as  it  appears  in  his  Me- 
moirs, he  was  so  ignorant  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  M.  Maret's  mission,  that  he  represents  that  able  arid 
excellent  negotiator  as  merely  sent  to  prepare  the  way  for 
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him*-  The  stubborn  fact,  that  new  and  voluntary  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  executive  council,  through  the 
medium  of  M.  Marct,  is  at  all  events  indubitably  ascer- 
tained by  the  positive  testimony  of  Mr.  Miles,  to  whom 
his  instructions  were  confidentially  communicated  ;  and 
if  those  concessions  were  so  great  as  Mr.  Miles  frankly 
represents  them  to  have  been,  they  must  have  proved  tluir 
own  sincerity.  For  the  only  great  political  question  really 
at  issue  was,  what  security  the  Fren  h  would  give  for  the 
restitution  or  relinquishmcnt  of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
sera  of  a  general  peace  ;  which,  if  England  had  been  the 
mediator  of  it,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  easily 
and  speedily  re-established. 

VI.  It  is  triumphantly  alleged,  that  the  American  go- 
vernment, which  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  bias  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain,  had  formally  pronounced  the  war  of 
France  against  England,  to  bs  an  offensive  war  on  the 
part  of  the  former. 

The  grand  and  laudable  object  of  the  government  of 
America,  and  of  every  wise  man  of  everjr  political  party  in- 
cluded in  that  government,  Avas  to  maintain  an  absolute 
neutrality  between  the  two  contend  ing  powers,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  war  with  which  she  had  no  natural  or  poli- 
tical concern.  Rut  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France,  signed  at  Paris,  February  1778, 
America  agreed  to  guarantee  for  ever  to  that  power, 
the  actual  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  It  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  America,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  to  find  out  some  plausible  pretext 
to'evade  the  inconvenience  which  might  eventually  result 
from  this  guarantee.  The  president,  AVashington,  in 
consequence  put  several  questions  relative  to  the  situation 

*  Vide  Memoirs  of  Dumourier,  compared  with  the  correspondence  of 
Miles,  and  the  documents  quoted  by  Marsh. 
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of  affairs,  to  his  council  of  state,  for  the  guidance  of  hig 
conduct  in  this  emergency.  To  the  two  first  questions, 
\vhetheranainbassadorfroni  the  REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE 
should  be  received  ?  And  whether  it  were  fitting  that  the 
treaties  heretofore  made  with  France  should  be  considered 
binding  in  the  present  circumstances  ?  the  council  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  To  the  third  question,  Is  the 
guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  applicable  to  a  de- 
fensive war  only  ?  they  also  answered  affirmatively. 
And  to  the  last  question,  whether  the  war  was  defensive 
or  offensive  ?  they  replied,  "  entirely  and  unequivo- 
cally offensive." 

This  has  been  represented  as  a  decision  not  liable  to 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  partiality,  and  as  in  a  manner 
dictated  by  the  voice  of  justice  herself.  But  though  it 
will  easily  be  admitted  to  be  the  verdict  of  a  govern- 
ment which  could  not  be  suspected  of1  a  bias  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  as  they  were  not  deciding  upon  an  abstract 
proposition  ;  they  may  possibly  by  some  persons  be  sus- 
pected of  a  bias  in  favour  of  themselves.  France,  however, 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  embarrassing  situation  of  America, 
and  resting  satisfied  with  the  concessions  in  her  favour, 
contained  in  the  two  first  answers,  shewed  no  resentment 
at  this  verdict  in  favour  of  England,  extorted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  in  a  literal  sense,  justified  by 
the  French  declaration  of  war  t against  Great  Britain, 
though  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  real  merits  of  the 
question,  as  the  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  to 
the  answers  were  much  too  enlightened  not  to  know ;  and 
which  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  then  secretary  of  state,  and  now 
president  elect,  would,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge, 

In  consequence  of  these  answers,  a  proclamation  was 
immediately  issued,  declaring  that  the  United  States 
would  remain  neutral  towards  all  the  powers  at  war. 
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Such  was  the  important  and  advantageous  result  of  a  de- 
cision which  the  deplorable  blindness  and  bigotry  of  party, 
have  represented  as  not  liable  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
partiality. 


MEMORIAL   FROM   M.  CHAUVELIN,    MINISTER   OF 
FRANCE,  TO  LORD  GRENVILLE, 

DECEMBER    27,    1792. 

THE  undersigned  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
has  the  honour  to  communicate  to  lord  Grenville,  the  in- 
structions which  he  has  received  from  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  Frencli  republic,  with  orders  to  lay  them  before 
his  Britannic  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  in  case  he  should  think  that  he 
could  not  speedily  enough  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
minister. 

The  French  government,  by  continuing  since  the  re- 
call of  lord  Gower  from  Paris,  to  leave  at  London  a  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,  thought  they  gave  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  an  unequivocal  proof  .of  the  desire  they  had  to 
remain  in  good  understanding  with  the  British  court,  and 
to  see  all  those  clouds  dissipated,  to  which  events  neces- 
sary and  inseparable  from  the  internal  government  of 
France  seemed  then  to  give  birth.  The  interests  of  the 
executive  council  of  France  toward  England,  have  never 
ccused  to  bo  the  same  ;  but  they  cannot  see  with  indiffe- 
rence,the  public  conduct  which  the  British  ministry  ob- 
serve at  present  toward  France.  It  is  much  to  bti  regretted, 
that  they  have  perceived  in  this  conduct,  an  indisposi- 
tion which  they  still  force  themselves  not  to  believe. 
They  think  it  a  duty,  however,  which  they  owe  to  the 
French  nation,  not  to  leave  it  much  longer  in  that  state  of 
uncertainty  into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  several 
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measures  lately  adopted  by  the  British  government ;  an 
uncertainty  in  which  the  English  nation  must  share,  and 
wkich  must  be  equally  unworthy  of  both . 

The  executive  council  of  the  French  republic  have  con- 
sequently authorized  the  minister  of  France  at  London,  to 
demand  with  openness  of  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  whether  France  ought  to  consider  England  as  a 
neutral  or  hostile  power,  ami  havq  particularly  charged 
him  to  obtain  on  this  point  a  definitive  answer.     But  in 
demanding  from  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
an  open  and  candid  explanation  of  their  intentions  toward 
France,  the  executive  council  do  not  wish  that  the  smallest 
doubt  should  exist  respecting  the  disposition  of  France 
toward  England,  and  of  its  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with 
it.     They  even  wish  to  answer  previously  to  all  those  re- 
proaches which  may  be  thrown  out   against   France,  in 
order   to    justify   England.      Reflecting    on  the  reasons 
which  might  determine  his  Britannic  majesty  to  break 
with  the  French  republic  ;  the  executive  council  can  see 
them  only  in  a  false  interpretation  given  perhaps  to  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention,  of  November  19.     If 
the  British 'ministry  are  really  alarmed  by  that  decree,  it 
can  only  be  for  want  of  comprehending  the  true  meaning 
of  it.     The  national  convention  never  intended  that  the 
French   republic  should   favour  insurrections,    and  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  a  few  seditious  persons,  or  in  a  word, 
that  it  should  endeavour  to  excite  disturbance  in  any  neu- 
tral or  friendly  country  whatever.     Such  an  idea  would 
be  rejected  by  the  French  nation.  _  It  cannot  without  in- 
justice, be  imputed  to  the  national  convention.     This  de- 
cree then  is  applicable  only  to  those  people,  who  after 
having  conquered  their  liberty,  may  request  the_frater- 
nity  and  assistance  of  the  French  republic,  by  a  solemn 
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and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  general  will*.  France 
not  only  ought  and  wishes  to  respect  the  independence 
of  England,  but  that  also  of  its  allies,  wilh  whom  it  is,  not 
at  war.  The  undersigned  therefore  has  been  charged  to 
declare  formally,  that  France  will  not  attack  Holland, 
while  that  power  confines  itself  on  its  part  within  the 
hounds  of  strict  neutrality.  The  British  government 
being  thus  assured  respecting  the  two  points,  no  pretence 
for  the  least  difficulty  can  remain,  but  on  the  question  of 
opening  the  Scheld  ;  a  question  irrevocably  decided  by 
reason  and  justice,  of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  on 
•which  the  opinion  of  England,  and  perhaps  even  of  Hol- 
land, are  too  well  known,  to  render  it  difficult  to  make  it 
seriously  the  sole  cause  of  the  war.  Should  the  British 
ministry,  however,  embrace  this  last  motive  to  induce 
them  to  declare  war  against  France,  would  it  not  then 
be  probable,  that  their  private  intention  was  to  bring 
about  a  rupture  at  any  rate,  and  to  take  the  advantage  at 
present  of  the  most  futile  of  all  pretences,  to  colour  an  un- 
just aggression  long  ago  meditated  ? 

On  this  fatal  supposition,  which  the  executive  council 
rejects,  the  undersigned  would  be  authorized  to  support 
with  energy  the  dignity  of  the  French  people  ;  and  to  de- 
clare with  firmness,  that  a  free  and  powerful  nation  will 
accept  war,  and  repel  with  indignation  an  aggression  so 
manifestly  unjust,  and  so  unprovoked  on  their  part. 
"When  all  these  explanations,  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  France,  and  when  all  peace- 
ful and  conciliatory  measures  shall  have  been  exhausted 

*  Decree  of  the  1 9th  November,  is  as  follows : 

Seance  du  Lundi,  19  rfovemlre,  1792. 

LepeauT  propose,  et  la  convention  adopte  la  redaction  suivante,  "  LA 
CONVENTION  NATIONALS  ddclare  au  nom  de  la  nation  Francaise,  qu'ellenc- 
cordera  fratcrnite"  et  secours  a  tous  les  peuples  qui  voudront  recottvrir  leur 
liberte ;  et  charge  le  pouvoir  ex6cutif  de  donner  aux  g£ne"raus  les  ordres  n£- 
cessaires  pour  porter  secours  a  ces  peuples,  et  defendre  les  citoyens  qui 
auraient  etc*  vex£s  ou  qui  pourraient  1'etre  pour  la  cause  de  la  li 
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by  the  French  nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  weight 
and  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  war  will,  sooner  or 
Jater,  fall  upon  those  who  have  provoked  it.  Such  a  waf 
would  really  be  the  war  of  the  British  ministry  only 
against  the  French  republic  ;  and  should  this  truth  appear 
tor  a  moment  doubtful,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  impos- 
sible for  France  to  render  it  soon  evident  to  a  nation 
which,  in  giving  its  confidence,  never  renounced  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  its  respect  for  justice  and  truth. 

Such  are  the  instructions  which  the  undersigned  has 
received  orders  to  communicate  officially  to  lord  Gren- 
ville;  inviting  him,  as  well  as  all  the  council  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  to  weigh  with  the  most  serious  attention 
the  deliberations  and  demands  which  they  contain.  It  is 
evident  that  the  French  nation  desires  to  preserve  peace 
with  England.  It  proves  this  by  endeavouring,  with 
candour  and  openness,  to  remove  every  suspicion  which 
so  many  passions  and  various  prejudices  are  continually 
labouring  to  excite  against  it ;  but  the  more  it  shall  have 
done  to  convince  all  Europe  of  the  purity  of  its  views, 
and  the  rectitude  of  its  intentions,  the  greater  right  it  will 
have  to  a  claim  of  being  no  longer  misunderstood. 

The  undersigned  has  orders  to  demand  a  written  answer 
to  the  present  note.  He  hopes  that  the  ministers  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  will  be  induced,  by  the  explanations 
which  it  contains,  to  adopt  ideas  favourable  to  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations ;  and  will  have  no 
occasion,  in  order  to  return  to  them,  to  consider  the  ter- 
rible responsibility  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which  would 
incontestably  be  their  work,  the  consequences  of  which 
could  be  only  fatal  to  both  countries,  and  to  all  mankind, 
and  in  wljich  a  generous  and  free  people  could  not  long 
consent  to  betray  their  own  interests,  by  serving  to  assist 
and  support  a  tyrannical  coalition. 

(Signed) 

CHAUVELIJf. 
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.     .LORD  GRENVILLE'S  ANSWER, 

DEC.  31,  1792. 

. ,'  ,7 

SIR,  Whitehall. 

\ 

1  HAVE  received  from  you  a  note,  in  which,  styling 
yourself  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  you  commu- 
nicate to  me,  as  the  king's  secretary  of  state,  the  instruc- 
tions which  yo.u  state  to  have  yourself  received  from  the 
executive  council  of  the  French  republic.  You  are  not 
ignorant  that,  since  the  unhappy  events  of  the  10th  of 
August,  Ihe  king  has  thought  proper  to  suspend  all  official 
communication  with  France.  You  are  yourself  no  other- 
wise accredited  to  the  king  than  in  the  name  of  his  most 

o 

Christian  majesty.  The  proposition  of  receiving  a  mini- 
ster  accredited  by  any  other  authority  or  power  in  France, 
would  be  a  new  question,  which,  whenever  it  should  oc-' 
cur,  the  king  would  have  the  right  to  decide  according 
to  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  his  own  dignity,  and  the  re- 
gard which  he  owes  to  his  allies,  and  to  the  general  system 
of  Europe.  1  am  therefore  to  inform  you,  sir,  in  express 
and  formal  terms,  that  I  acknowledge  you  in  no  other 
public  character  than  that  of  minister  from  his  most 
Christian  majesty  ;  and  that,  consequently,  you  cannot 
be  admitted  to  treat  with  the  king's  ministers  in  the  qua- 
lity, and  under  the  form,  stated  in  your  note. 

But  observing  that  you  have  entered  into  explanations 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  given  to  England 
such  strong  grounds  of  uneasiness  and  jealousy,  and  that 
you  speak  of  these  explanations  as  being  of  a  nature  to 
bring  our  two  countries  nearer,  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
convey  to  you  the  notification  stated  above,  without  at 
the  same  time  explaining  myself  clearly  and  distinct!/ 
on  the  subject  of  what  you  have  communicated  to  me, 
though  under  a  form  which  is  neither  regular  nor 
official.  ./.:•«:». 
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You?  explanations  are  confined  to  three  points  : 

The  first  is  that  of  the  decree  of  the  national  convention 
of  the  19th  of  November,  in  the  expressions  of  which, 
all  England  saw  the  formal  declaration  of  a  design  to  ex- 
tend universally  the  new  principles  of  government  adopted 
in  France,  and  to  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  all 
countries,  even  those  which  are  neutral*  If  this  interpre- 
tation, which  you  represent  as  injurious  to  the  convention, 
could  admit  of  any  doubt,  it  is  but  too  jwell  justified  by 
the  conduct  of  the  convention  itself.  And  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  king's  dominions  has  been 
shewn  unequivocally,  by  the  public  reception  given  to  the 
promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the  speeches 
made  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and 
since  on  several  different  occasions. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs',  supported  by 
other  circumstances  which  are  but  too  notorious,  it  would 
have  been  with  pleasure  that  we  should  have  seen  here 
such  explanations,  and  such  a  conduct,  as  would  have  sa- 
tisfied the  dignity  and  honour  of  England  with  respect  to 
what  has  already  passed,  and  would  have  offered  a  suffi- 
cient security  in  future,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  re- 
spect towards  the  rights,  the  government,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  neutral  powers,  which  they  have  on  every  ac- 
count the  right  to  expect. 

Neither  this  satisfaction  nor  this  security  is  found  in 
the  terms  of  an  explanation,  which  still  declares  to  the 
promoters  of  sedition  in  every  country,  what  are  the  cases 
in  which  they  may  count  before-hand  on  the  support  and 
succour  of  France  ^  and  which  reserves  to  that  country  the 
right  of  mixing  herself  in  our  internal  affairs  whenever  she- 
shall  judge  it  proper;  and  on  principles  incompatible 
with  the  political  institutions  of  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. No  one  can  avoid  perceiving  how  much  a  decla- 
ration like  this  is  calculated  to  encourage  disorder  and  re- 
volt in  every  country.  No  one  can  be  ignorant,  how  con* 
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trary  it  is  to  the  respect  which  is  reciprocally  due  from  in- 
dependent nations,  nor  how  repugnant  to  those  principles 
which  the  king  has  followed  on  his  part,  by  forbearing 
at  all  times  from  any  interference  whatever  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France.  And  this  contrast  is  alone  sufficient  to 
shew,  not  only  that  England  cannot  consider  such  an 
explanation  as  satisfactory,  but  that  she  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  fresli  avowal  of  those  dispositions  which  she  sees 
with  so  just  an  uneasiness  and  jealousy. 

I  proceed  to  the  two  other  points  of  your  explanation, 
which  concern  the  general  dispositions  of  France  with  re- 
gard to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
convention  and  its  officers  relative  to  the  Scheld.  The 
declaration  which  you  there  make,  "  that  France  will 
not  attack  Holland  so  long  as  that  power  shall  observe  an 
exact  neutrality,"  is  conceived  nearly  in  the  same  terms 
with  that  which  you  were  charged  to  make  in  the  name  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty  in  the  month  of  June  last. 
Since  that  first  declaration  was  'made,  an  officer,  stating 
himself  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  France,  has  openly 
violated  both  the  territory  and  the  neutrality  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  going  up  the  Scheld  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp, notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  government 
not  to  grant  this  passage,  and  the  formal  protest  by  which 
they  opposed  it.  Since  the  same  declaration  was  made, 
'the  convention  has  thought  itself  authorized  to  annul  the 
rights  of  the  republic,  exercised  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  territory,  and  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  same  treaties 
by  which  her  independence  is  secured.  And  at  the  very 
moment  when,  under  the  name  of  tin  amicable  explana- 
tion, you  rt-Tiew  to  me  in  the  same  terms,  the  promise  of 
respecting  the  independence  and  the  rights  of  England 
and  her  allies  ;  you  announce  to  me  that  those  in  whose 
name  you  speak,  intend  to  maintain  these  open  and  injuri- 
ous aggressions. 

It  is  not  certainly  on  such  a  declaration  as  this,  that  any 
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Miance  can  be  placed  for  the  continuance  of  public  tran- 
quillity. 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  without  a  more  particular 
reply,  what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Scheld.  If  it 
were  true,  that  this  question  is  in  itself  of  little  impor- 
tance, this  would  only  serve  to  prove  more  clearly,  that 
it  was  brought  forward  only  for  the  purpose  of  insulting 
the  allies  of  England,  by  the  infraction  of  their  neutra- 
lity, and  by  the  violation  of  their  rights,  which  the  faith  of 
treaties  obliges  us  to  maintain.  But  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, that  here  the  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  those 
principles  which  France  wishes  to  establish  by  this  pro* 
ceeding,  and  to  those  consequences  which  would  natu- 
rally result  from  them  ;  and  that  not  only  those  principles 
and  those  consequences  will  never  be  admitted  by  England, 
but  that  she  is,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  them 
with  all  her  force. 

France  can  have  no  right  to  annul  the  stipulations  rela- 
tive to  the  Scheld,  unless  she  have  also  the  right  to  set  aside 
equally  all  the  other  treaties  between  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  all  the  other  rights  of  England,  or  of  her  allies. 
'She  can  even  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question 
of  opening  the  Scheld,  unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
low  countries,  or  had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all 
Europe. 

England  never  will  consent,  that  France  shall  arrogate 
the  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  her- 
«elf  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe  esta- 
blished by  solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  thera>nsent 
of  all  the  powers.  This  government,  adhering  to  the 
maxims  which  *it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century, 
will  also  never  see  with  indifference,  that  France  shall 
make  herself  either  directly  or  indirectly  sovereign  of  the 
low  countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintain- 
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ing  friendship  and  peace  with  England ;  she  must  shew 
herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own 
territory,  without  insulting  other  governments,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their 
rights. 

With  respect  to  that  character  of  ill-will  which  is  en. 
deavoured  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  England  toward 
France,  1  cannot  discuss  it,  because  you  speak  of  it  in 
general  terms  only,  without  alleging  a  single  fact.  All 
Europe  has  seen  the  justice  and  the  generosity  which  have 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the  king.  His  majesty  has 
always  been  desirous  of  peace ;  he  desires  it  still ;  but 
such  as  may  be  real  and  solid,  the  consistent  with  the 
interests  and  dignity  of  his  own  dominions,  and  with  the 
general  security  of  Europe. 

On  the  rest  of  your  paper  I  say  nothing.  As  to  what 
relates  to  rnc  and  my  colleagues,  and  king's  ministers 
owe  to  his  majesty  the  account  of  their  conduct ;  and 
I  have  no  answer  to  give  to  you  on  this  subject,  any 
more  than  on  that  of  the  appeal  which  you  propose  to 
make  to  the  English  nation.  This  nation,  according  to 
that  constitution  by  which  its  liberty  and  its  prosperity 
are  secured,  and  which  it  will  always  be  able  to  defend 
against  every  attack,  direct  or  indirect,  will  never  have 
with  foreign  powers,  connexion  or  correspondence  ex- 
cept through  the  organ  of  its  king  ;  of  a  king  whom  it 
loves  and  reveres,  and  who  has  never  for  an  instant  se- 
parated his  rights,  his  interests,  and  his  happiness, 
from  the  rights  and  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
people. 

GUEtfVILLE. 


. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRANCE,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  PRECEDING, 

JANUARY  7,  1793. 

THE  provisional  executive  council  of  the  French  re- 
public, before  they  reply  more  particularly  to  each  of  the 
points  comprehended  in  the  note  remitted  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  will  begin 
by  repeating  to  that  minister,  the  most  express  assurances 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween France  and  England.  The  sentiments  of  the 
French  nation  toward  the  English,  have  been  manifested 
daring  the  whole  course  of  the  revolution-,  in  so  constant, 
so  unanimous  a  manner,  that  there  cannot  remain  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  esteem  which  it  vows  to  them,  and 
of  its  desire  to  have  them  for  friends. 

It  is  then  with  great  reluctance,  that  the  republic  would 
see  itself  forced  to  a  rupture,  much  more  contrary  to  its 
inclination  than  to  its  interest.  Before  it  proceeds  to  such 
a  disagreeable  extremity,  explanations  arc  necessnry  ;  and 
the  object  of  them  is  so  highly  important,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive  council  have  not  thought  that  they  could  entrust 
them  to  a  secret  agent,  always  to  be  disavowed.  For  this 
reason  they  have  thought  proper,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  entrust  them  to  citizen  Chauvelin,  though  he  is 
not  accredited  to  his  Britannic  majesty  but  from  the  late 
king. 

The  opinion  of  the  executive  council  on  (his  occasion, 
is  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  our  negotiations  are 
at  the  same  time  carried  on  in  Spain,  where  citizen  Bour- 
goign  was  exactly  in  the  same  situation  »s  c Hi/en  Chau- 
velin at  London  ;  which,  however,  has  not  prevented 
the  minister  of  the  Catholic  king  from  treating  wiih  him. 
on  a  convention  of  neutrality,  the  ratification  of  which 
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is  to  be  exchanged  at  Paris  between  the  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  and  the  charge  des  affaires  of  Spain.  We 
will  even  add,  that  tbe  principal  minister  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  when  writing  officially  on  this  subject  to  citizen 
Bourgoign,  did  not  forget  to  give  him  his  title  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  France.  The  example  of  a^power  of 
the  first  rank,  such  as  Spain,  might  have  induced  the  ex-» 
ecutive  council  to  hope  that  we  should  have  found  the 
same  facility  at  London.  The  executive  council,  how- 
ever, readily  acknowledge  that  this  negotiation  has  not 
been  demanded  according  to  diplomatic  strictness,  and 
that  the  citizen  Chauvelin  is  not  formally  enough  autho*- 
rized.  To  remove  entirely  this  obstacle,  and  that  they 
may  not  have  to  reproach  themselves  with  having  stopt 
by  a  simple  defect  in  form,  a  negotiation  on  the  success 
of  which  depends  the  tranquillity  of  two  great  nations  ; 
they  have  sent  to  citizen  Chauvelin  credential  letters, 
which  will  give  him  the  means  of  treating  according  to 
all  the  severity  of  diplomatic  forms. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  three  points  which  can  alone 
form  an  object  of  difficulty  with  the  court  of  London  ^ 
the  executive  council  observe  on  the  first,  that  is  to  say, 
the  decree  of  November  19,  that  we  have  been  misun- 
derstood by  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  when 
they  accuse  us  of  having  given  an  explanation  which  an- 
nounces to  the  seditious  of  all  nations,  what  are  the  cases 
in  which  they  may  depend  before-hand  on  the  succour 
and  support  of  France.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  national  convention,  and  to  this  explana- 
tion which  we  have  given,  than  this  reproach  ;  and  we  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  that  the  open  design  of  favouring 
seditious  persons,  could  be  imputed  to  us  at  a  moment 
even  when  we  declared,  "  that  it  would  be  doing  an  injury 
to  the  national  convention,  to  ascribe  to  them  the  plan 
of  protecting  insurrections  and  seditious  commotions 
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which  might  arise  in  any  state;  of  associating  with  the 
authors  of  them,  and  thus  of  making  the  cause  of  a  few 
individuals  that  of  the  French  nation." 

We  have  said,  and  we  choose  to  repeat  it,  that  the  de- 
cree of  November  29,  could  not  be  applicable,  but  to 
the  single  case  where  the  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly 
and  unequivocally  expressed,  should  call  for  the  assistance 
and  fraternity  of  the  French  nation.  Sedition  can  cer- 
tainly never  exist  where  there  is  an  expression  of  the  ge- 
neral will ;  these  two  ideas  mutually  exclude  each  other. 
For  sedition  is,  and  can  only  be  a  commotion  of  a  small 
number  against  the  majority  of  a  nation  ;  and  this  com- 
motion would  cease  to  be  seditious,  if  all  the  members  of 
a  society  should  arise  at  once,  either  to  correct  theuLgp- 
vernment,  to  change  its  form  entirely,  or  to  accomplish 
any  other  object. 

The  Dutch  were  certainly  not  seditious  when  they 
formed  the  generous  resolution  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  when  the  general  will  of  that  nation  called  on, 
the  assistance  of  France.  It  was  not  accounted  a  crime 
to  Henry  IV.  nor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  listened 
to  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  general  will  is  the  only 
basis  of  transactions  between  nations;  and  we  cannot  treat 
with  any  government,  but  because  that  government  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  organ  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  belongs.  When  by  this  natural  interpretation, 
therefore,  the  decree  of  November  19,  is  reduced  to  its  real 
signification,  it  will  be  found  that  it  announces  nothing 
more  than  an  account  of  the  general  \vill  above  all  contest, 
and  so  founded  in  right,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  ex- 
press it.  For  this  reason,  the  executive  council  think 
that  the  evidence  of  this  right  might  have  perhaps  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  the  national  convention  to 
make  it  the  object  of  a  particular  decree ;  but  with  the 
preceding  interpretation,  it  cannot  give  pflence  to  any 
nation.  ->lt  • 
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It  appears  thai  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
have  made  no  objections  under  the  declaration  respecting 
Holland,  since  their  only  observation  on  the  subject  re- 
lates to  the  discussion  concerning  the  Scheld.  It  is  on 
this  last  point  therefore  that  we  have  to  make  ourselves 
understood. 

We  here  repeat,  that  this  question  itself  is  of  little  im» 
portance.  The  British  ministers  thence  conclude,  that  it 
is  therefore  more  evident  that  it  has  been  brought  forward 
only  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  allies  of  England, 
We  reply  with  much  less  warmth  and  prejudice,  that 
this  question  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  England  ;  that  it 
is  little  interesting  to  Holland,  but  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Belgians.  That  it  is  indifferent  to 
England,  does  not  even  require  to  be  proved.  It  is  little 
interesting  to  Holland,  since  the  productions  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  can  be  conveyed  through  the  canals  which  end 
at  Ostend.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  Bel- 
gians, on  account  of  the  numerous  advantages  which  they 
may  derive  from  the  port  of  .Antwerp.  It  is  therefore  on 
account  of  this  importance  to  restore  to  the  Belgians  the 
enjoyment  of  a  valuable  right,  and  not  to  offend  any  one, 
that  France  has  declared  that  it  is  ready  to  support  them 
in  the  exercise  of  so  legal  a  right. 

But  is  France  authorized  to  break  stipulations  which 
oppose  the  opening  of  the  Scheld  ?  If  we  consult  the 
right  of  nature,  and  not  of  nations,  not  only  France,  but 
alt  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  authorized  to  break  them, 
No  doubt  pan  remain  on  this  point. 

If  public  right  is  consulted,  we  say  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  but  the"  application  of  the  principles  of  the  general 
right  of  nations  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  Avhich 
nations  may  be  in  respect  to  each  other  :  so  that  every 
private  treaty  which  might  violate  these  principles  could 
never  be  considered  but  as  the  work  of  violence.  We  will 
next  add,  that  in  regard  to  the  Scheld,  the  treaty  was 
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concluded  without  the  participation  of  the  Belgians. 
The  emperor,  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands, 
sacrificed  without  scruple  the  most  inviolable  of  rights. 
Being  master  of  these  beautiful  provinces,  he  governed 
them,  as  Europe  has  seen,  with  a  rod  of  absolute  despo- 
tism, respected  none  of  their  privileges  but  those  which 
were  of  importance  for  him  to  preserve,  and  continually 
attacked  or  destroyed  the  rest.  France  entering  into  a 
war  with  the  house  of  Austria,  expels  it  from  the  low 
countries,  and  restores  liberty  to  those  people  whom  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  devoted  to  slavery.  Their  chains 
are  broken  ;  they  are  restored  to  all  those  rights  which  the 
house  of  Austria  had  taken  from  them.  How  can  that 
right  which  they  had  over  the  Scheld  be  excepted,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  of  real  importance  only  to  those  who  were 
deprived  of  it  ?  In  short,  France  has  too  good  a  profes- 
sion of  political  faith  to  make,  to  be  afraid  of  avowing 
tts  principles.  The  executive  council  declares  then,  not 
that  it  may  appear  to  yield  to  some  expressions  of  threat- 
ening language,  but  only  to  render  homage  to  truth,  that 
the  French  republic  does  not  mean  to  establish  itself  an 
universal  arbiter  of  the  treaties  which  bind  nations  toge- 
ther. It  equally  knows  to  respect  other  governments,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  may  make  its  own  respected.  It  docs 
not  wish  to  give  law  to  any  one,  and  it  will  never  suffer 
any  one  to  give  laws  to  it.  It  lias  renounced,  and  still  re- 
hounccs  all  conquest ;  and  its  occupying  the  Netherlands 
will  continue  no  longer  than  the  war,  and  during  that 
time  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  Belgians  to  secure 
and  consolidate  their  liberty  ;  after  which,  provided  they 
be  ific^pendent  or  happy,  France  will  be  sufficiently  re» 
warded. 

When  that  nation  shall  find  itself  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  liberty,  and  when  its  general  will  may  be  declared 
legally  and  unfettered,  then  if  England  and  Holland  still 
affix  any  importance  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheld,  the 
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.executive  council  -will  leave  that  affair  to  a  direct  nego- 
tiation with  the  Belgians.  If  the  Belgians,  through  any 
motive  whatever,  shall  consent  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  France  will  not  oppose 
it.  It  will  respect  their  independence  even  in  their 
errors. 

After  so  free  a  declaration,  which  manifests  the  present 
designs  of  peace,  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
ought  to  entertain  no  doubt  respecting  the  intentions  of 
France.  But  if  these  explanations  appear  to  them  in- 
sufficient, and  if  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear  the  language 
of  haughtiness,  and  if  hostile  preparations  are  continued 
in  the  ports  of  England,  after  having  done  every  thing  in 
our  power  to  maintain  peace,  we  will  prepare  for  war, 
conscious  at  least  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  of  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  avoid  that  extremity.  We  shall 
combat  with  regret  the  English,  whom  we  esteem,  but  we 
shall  combat  them  without  fear. 

LE  BRUN. 


REPLY  OF  LORD  GRENVILLE  TO  THE  OFFICIAL  NOTE 
OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  FRANCE, 

ADDRESSED    TO  M.  CHAUVELIN,  JANUARY  J8,  1793. 

Whitehall. 

1  HAVE  examined,  sir,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the 
paper  you  remitted  to  me  on  the  13th  of  this  month.  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  I  have  found  nothing  satisfac- 
tory in  the  result  of  it.  The  explanations  which  it  con- 
tpins,  are  nearly  reduced  to  the  same  points  which  I  have 
already  replied  to  at  length.  The  declaration  of  wishing 
to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  is  therein 
renewed.  No  denial  is  made,  nor  reparation  offered,  for 
the  outrageous  proceedings  I  stated  to  you  in  my  letter 
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«f  December  31,  and  the  right  of  infringing  treaties  and 
violating  the  rights  of  our  allies  is  still  maintained,  by 
«olely  offering'  an  illusory  negotiation  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  put  off,  as  well  as  the  evacuation  of  the  low 
countries  by  the  French  armies,  to  the  indefinite  term, 
not  only  of  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  likewise  of  the 
consolidation  of  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

It  is  added,  that  if  these  explanations  appear  insuffi- 
cient to  us ;  if  you  should  be  again  obliged  to  hear  a 
haughty  tone  of  language  ;  if  hostile  preparations  should 
continue  in  the  ports  of  England,  after  having  tried 
every  effort  to  preserve  peace,  you  will  then  make  dispo- 
sitions for  war. 

If  this  notification,  or  that  relative  to  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  had  been  made  to  me  under  a  regular  or  offi- 
cial form,  I  should  have  found  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  replying  to  it,  that  to  threaten  Great  Britain  with  a 
declaration  of  war  because  she  judged  it  expedient  to 
augment  her  forces,  and  also  to  declare  that  a  solemn 
treaty  should  be  broken,  because  England  adopted  for 
her  own  safety  such  precautions  as  already  exist  in  France, 
"would  only  be  considered,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as 
new  grounds  of  offence,  which,  as  long  as  they  should 
subsist,  would  prove  a  bar  to  every  kind  of  negotiation. 

Under  this  form  of  extra-official  communication,  I 
think  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  tell  you,  not  in  a  tone 
*f  haughtiness,  but  of  firmness,  that  these  explanations 
Are  not  considered  sufficient,  and  that  all  the  motives 
which  gave  rise  to  the  preparations,  still  continue.  These 
motives  are  already  known  to  you  by  my  letter  of  Decent 
ber  31,  in  which  I  marked  in  precise  terms,  what  those 
dispositions  were  which  coukl  alone  maintain  peace  and 
*  good  understanding.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  useful 
to  the  object  of  conciliation  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
jk-ou  on  separate  points  under  the  present  circumstances, 
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as  I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  my  opinion  con« 
cerning  them.  If  you  have  any  explanations  to  give 
me  under  the  same  extra-official  form,  which  will  em- 
brace all  the  objects  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  31st 
December,  as  well  as  all  the  points  which  relate  to  the 
present  crisis  with  England,  her  allies,  and  the  general 
system  of  Europe,  I  shall  willingly  attend  to  them. 

J  think  it  however  my  duty  to  inform  you  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  in  answer  to  what  you  tell  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  preparations,  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, all  those  measures  will  be  continued,  which  may 
be  judged  necessary  to  place  us  in  a  state  of  protecting  the 
safety,  tranquillity,  and  the  rights  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  to  guarantee  those  of  our  allies ;  and  to  set  up  a  barrier 
to  those  views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  dangerous 
at  all  times  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  which  become  still 
more  so,  being  supported  by  the  propagation  of  princi- 
ples destructive  of  all  social  order. 

GRENVILLE. 


LETTER  FROM  LORD  GRENVILLE  TO  M.  CHAUVELIN, 

OX  REFUSING  TO  RECEIVE  HIS  LETTERS  OF  CREDENCE 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 

JANUARY  20,  1793. 

SIR, 

]  HAVE  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant.  I 
have  already  apprized  you  that  his  majesty  has  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  according  to  his  judg- 
ment upon  the  two  questions  of  acknowledging  a  new 
form  of  government  in  France,  and  of  receiving  a  mU 
nister  accredited  on  the  part  of  some  other  authority  in 
France  than  that  of  h is  most  Christian  majesty.  In  answer 
to  the  demand  yon  now  make,  whether  his  majesty  will 
receive  your  new  letters  of  credence,  I  have  to  jnforin 
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you,  that  under  the  present  circumstances,  his  majesty 
does  not  think  proper  to  receive  them. 

The  request  you  make  of  me,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  form  of  an  extra-official  communication,  and 
that  character  in  which  you  have  hitherto  been  known  as 
minister  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 

Nothing  then  remains  for  me  to  say  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  your  former  letter,  particularly  after  what  has  just 
happened  in  France,  than  to  inform  you,  that  as  an  agent 
charged  with  a  confidential  communication,  you  ought 
certainly  to  have  attended  to  the  necessary  measures  taken 
by  us  to  secure  yOur  letters  and  couriers — that  as  mi- 
nister of  his  most  Christian  majesty  you  would  have  en- 
joyed all  those  exemptions  which  the  law  affords  to  pub- 
lic ministers  properly  acknowledged  as  such  ;  but  that  as 
an  individual,  you  can  only  be  considered  among  the 
general  mass  of  foreigners  resident  iu  England. 

.  ;«.  GUENVILLK. 

Ji  &4l  fair;:r>b  mt  frKfo»t«roM   dj(U  sit)  lo  drnD-jfc 
off.-vf  fcuf)  rmn  ,acK»»)f<n          "Tic 'fcsft&a  o)  aidflDJfrrq:; 

LETTER  FROM  LORD  GRENVILLE  TO  M.  CHAUVELIN, 

ORDERING  HIS  IMMEDIATE  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE 
REALM,    JANUARY  24,    1793. 

lo  ifyuoih  (tbd)/  «»j  ITJ  « m  •Aiinttmtnt  vjtf&ni  n  r«  f> 

1  AM  charged  to  notify  to  you,  sir,  that  the  charac- 
ter with  which  you  had  been  invested  at  this  court,  and 
the  functions  of  which  have  been  so  long  suspended,  being 
now  entirely  terminated,  by  the  fatal  death  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  you  have  no  longer  any  public  charac- 
ter here. 

The  king  can  no  longer,  after  such  an  event,  per- 
mit your  residence  here.  His  majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
order,  that  you  should  retire  from  this  kingdom  within  the 
term  of  eight  days;  and  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  order,  which  his  majesty  in  his  privy  council  ha* 
given  to  this  effect. 
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I  send  you  a  passport  for  yourself  and  your  suite;  and 
.1  shall  not  fail  to  take  all  the  other  necessary  steps,  in 
order  that  you  may  return  to  France  with  all  the  atten- 
tions which  are  due  to  the  character  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  his  most  Christian  majesty,  which  you  have 
exercised  at  this  court. 

GRENTILLE. 

The  foregoing  celebrated  correspondence  affords  very 
wide  scope  for  animadversion. 

In  the  first  of  this  series  of  letters,  M.  Chauvelin,  in 
language  Very  pointed,  and  somewhat  peremptory,  de- 
sires  of  the  British  minister,  an  open  and  candid  explana- 
tion of  the  dispositions  of  England  towards  France,  and 
whetlver  the  latter  is  to  regard  the  former  as  a  neutral  or 
hostile  power.  He  anticipates  the  objections  which  might 
be  made  relative  to  the  conduct  of  France,  and  endeavours 
in  an  elaborate  manner  to  obviate  them .  First,  as  to  the 
decree  of  the  19th  November,  he  declares  that  it  is  not 
applicable  to  neutral  or  friendly  nations,  and  that  France 
ought  and  wishes  to  respect  the  independence  of  England 
and  her  allies. 

Secondly,  M.  Chauvelin  represents  the  opening  of  the 
Scheld  as  a  matter  reasonable  indeed  in  itself,  (hough  of 
trivial  importance,  and  such  as  cannot  be  seriously  made 
the  sole  cause  of  war — ^plainly  intimating,  that  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  dispute  might  easily  take  place,  Ef  the  spirit 
of  amity  prevailed  between  the  two  nations. 

He  finishes,  with  warning  the  British  cabinet  to  consi- 
der the  terrible  responsibility  of  engaging  the  British  na- 
tion in  a  war  upon  pretexts  so  frivolous  ;  and  irswiuatrs 
that  an  appeal  from  the  ministers  to  the  people,  might  fee 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences  to  ihe  former* 

Lord  Grenville  begins  his  reply,,  with  denying  in  4be 
Ttidest  manner,  the  right  of  At.  Chau.vclin  to  <he  style &e 
assumed,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France.  He  dis- 
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dainfully  refuses  to  accept  of  M.  Chauvelin's  disavowal 
of  the  injurious  construction  put  upon  the  decree  of  No* 
vember,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  unequivocally  con- 
firmed by  the  conduct  of  the  convention.  He  insists  at 
large  upon  the  aggression  of  France  in  the  opening  of  the 
Scheld,  and  declares  that  France,  now  in  actual  possession 
of  the  low  countries,  Liege,  a  great  part  of  the  Palatine, 
and  Savoy,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  with  England, 
must  confine  herself  to  the  limits  of  her  own  territory. 

The  answer  to  this  letter  by  M.  Le  Brun,  in  the  name 
of  the  executive  council  of  France,  is  eminently  mild  and 
temperate.  He  observes,  that  the  court  of  Spain  did  not 
refuse  the  title  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France  to 
citizen  Burgoign,  then  resident  at  Madrid.  He  offers  new 
credentials  from  the  executive  council.  He  again,  and  in. 
the  most  positive  terms,  disavows  the  offensive  meaning 
ascribed  to  the  decree  of  November,  and  explains  it  in  a 
manner  the  most  respectful  and  satisfactory.  He  repeats, 
that  the  question  of  the  Scheld  is  too  unimportant  and  un» 
interesting  to  be  the  cause  of  war  between  the  two  nations, 
and  declares  that  France  will  leave  the  affair  to  a  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Belgians.  He  affirms  that  France 
has  renounced  and  still  renounces  ail  conquest ;  and  that 
its  occupancy  of  the  Netherlands  will  continue  no  longer 
than  the  war,  and  during  that  time  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the-  Belgians  to  secure  and  consolidate  their 
liberty.  R  ;  n 

These  are  the  leading  points  touched  upon  in  this  cor- 
respondence, and  these  the  concessions  made  by  France  to 
England  in  order  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  countries.  In  answer  to  which, 
lord  Grenville  transmitted  to  M.  Chauvelin  a  second  let- 
ter, which,  if  really  written  with  pacific  intentions,  and 
with  a  view  to  conciliation,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  extraordinary  production  to  be  found  in  the 
diplomatic  annals  of  Europe.  For  .minds  capable  of  re- 
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flection  it  will  be  a  melancholy  indeed,  but  not  an  unin* 
slructive  lesson,  to  analyse  the  contents  of  it,  and  whil« 
thus  employed,  they  will  regret  with  the  great  chancellor 
Oxenstievna,  to  see  u  by  how  small  a  portion  of  wisdom 
the  world  is  governed." 

The  British  minister  sets  out  with  declaring,  "  that  he 
has  examined  with  the  utmost  attention  the  paper  remitted 
to  him,  and  that  lie  has  found  nothing  satisfactory  in  the 
result  of  it."  "  The  declaration,"  he  asserts,  "  of  wish- 
ing to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  other  countries, 
is  there  renewed."  But  certainly  the  wish  to  intermeddle 
with  the  affairs  of  neutral  or  friendly  countries,  is  expressly 
denied ;  and  no  other  wish,  or  intention  rather,  of  inter- 
meddling with  the  affairs  of  other  nations  is  avowed,  than 
such  as  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  queen  Elizabeth  gave 
examples  of.  If  this  explanation  was  unsatisfactory, 
what  explanation  would  or  could  afford  satisfaction  ? 
Lord  Greuville  proceeds  to  complain,  "  that  no  denial  is 
made,  nor  reparation  offered  for  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings stated  in  his  letter  of  the  31st  December."  This  must 

o 

indeed  be  admitted.  No  denial  could  be  made,  for  the 
charge  was  true;  no  reparation  could  be  offered,  for  the 
executive  couticii  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  any. 
The  conduct  of  the  convention  was  doubtless  insulting  to 
the  dignity  of  the  king  of  England.  But  the  insults  al- 
luded to  were  those  of  a  tumultuous  and  anarchic  assem- 
bly, exasperated  by  previous  provocation ;  an  assembly 
under  no  amtroul  of  law,  and  regardless  of  the  common 
restraints  of  decorum.  In  these  circumstances,  whick 
rendered  it  morally  and  politically  certain  that  no  repara- 
tion could  by  any  means  be  obtained,  the  dignity  of  the 
king  had  been  best  consulted  by  avoiding  all  mention  of 
the  offence,  or  passing  it  over,  if  this  high  and  lofty 
minister  had  so  pleased,  as  too  contemptible  for  notice. 
Supposing  all  the  essential  points  in  dispute  conceded, 
surely  the  offended  dignity  of  the  king  was  no  just  cause 
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of  war.  If  amity  \verc  restored  between  the  two  countries, 
it  would  effectually  preclude  all  affronts  of  this  nature  in 
future,  and  it  required  but  a  slender  share  of  magnanimity 
in  present  circumstances,  to  consign  them  to  perpetual  obli- 
vion. 

Lord  Grenville  farther  says,  "  that  the  right  of  infring- 
ing treaties,  and  violating  the  rights  of  our  allies,  is  still 
maintained  by  solely  offering  an  illusory  negotiation  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  put  off,  as  well  as  the  evacuation  of 
the  low  countries  by  the  French  armies,  to  the  indefinite 
term  not  only  of  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  likewise 
of  the  consolidation  of  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  the 
Belgians."  But  this  is  a  most  unfair  and  fallacious  state- 
ment of  the  question.  The  right,  speaking  in  the  ab- 
stract, of  infringing  treaties,  is  not  maintained  by  the 
French  executive  council ;  but  merely  the  justice  of  super- 
seding a  single  regulation  in  a  particular  treaty,  on  tli£ 
ground  of  its  being  a  violation  of  natural  right.  This  is 
doubtless  a  dangerous  and  inadmissible  pretension  ;  but  it 
was  in  fact  given  up  when  the  council  professed  their  wil- 
lingness  to  leave  the  negotiation  wholly  with  the  Belgians. 
The  excessive  alarm  and  resentment  ostensibly  excited  at 
the  court  of  London  by  this  claim,  must,  however,  ap- 
pear very  problematic,  when  it  was  notorious!  that  the 
Very  same  pretension  publicly  advanced  a  few  years  since 
by  the  emperor  Joseph,  met  with  no  Opposition  whatever 
from  England ;  nay,  it  was  very  generally  understood  that 
it  received  from  the  British  cabinet,  Hjlland  being  then 
in  alliance  with  France,  and  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  to  England,  strong  though  secret  encourage* 
ment. 

But  a  much  more  important  concession  than  this  relat* 
ing  to  the  Scheld,  immediately  follows.  France  well 
knew  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  peace  with  England,  so 
far  as  her  counsels  were  guided  by  policy,  and  not  by 
pride  or  passion,  was  the  apprehension  entertained  of  the 
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annexation  of  the  low  countries  to  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, an  object  extremely  tempting  to  so  ambilious  and 
powerful  a  nation,  and  which  Great  Britain  had  exerted 
herself  for  a  century  and  a  half  with  ardour  and  success 
to  prevent.  She  declares  that  her  occupation  of  the  Ne- 
therlands will  continue  no  longer  than  the  war,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Belgic  liberty.  The  moment  this  great  concession, 
was  offered,  the  chief,  or  rather  the  sole  ewe? of  the  negotia- 
tion, if  proceeding  from  a  wise  and  sound  policy,  was  at- 
tained ;  and  it  only  remained  to  inquire  by  what  means 
England  could  be  assured  that  such  concession  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  Lord  Grenville  says,  that  only  an 
illusory  negotiation  was  offered.  But  what  right  had  lord 
Grenville,  or  could  any  man  have,  to  style  the  negotiation 
illusory  before  it  commenced  ?  If  these  concessions  had 
been  accepted  as  a  basis  of  amicable  accommodation, 
various  modes  misrht  have  been  devised  for  the  satisfaction 

\j 

of  England,  in  order  to  enforce  the  execution  of  them. 
But  to  reject  all  negotiation  as  necessarily  illusory,  with- 
out assigning  a  single  reason  in  proof  of  such  necessity,  is 
a  mode  of  proceeding  which  requires  a  foresight  and  saga- 
city more  than  human  to  justify. 

M.  Le  Brim  proceeds  to  say,  that  if  the  explanations 
and  concessions  offered  by  the  executive  government  of 
France,  are  deemed  insufficient  "  i.  e.  insufficient  doubt- 
less to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  amicable  discussion  ;"  if 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  language  should  be  again  heard, 
and  the  hostile  preparations  of  England  are  continued — 
if,  in  fine,  all  their  efforts  to  preserve  peace  should  be 
Iriecl  in  vain,  they  will  then  make  dispositions  for  war." 
If-jw  indeed  is  it  possible  that  in  the  case  here  stated,  the 
executive  council  could  do  otherwise  ?  Nevertheless,  lord 
Grenville,  in  the  most  provoking  spirit  of  perverseness,  in- 
ff-rprds  t)>.ese  expressions  into  a  new  ground  of  offence,  and 
an  insH perable  bar  to  negotiation;  and  he  explicitly  de- 
clares the  explanations  to  be  INSUFFICIENT. 
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It  appeared,  notwithstanding,  that  there  was  still  a  way 
Open  to  accommodation,  even  wider  what  his  lordship 
was  pleased  to  style  "  this  form  ofextra-ofticial  communi- 
cation ;"  for  though  the  letter  to  which  his  lordship  re- 
plies, was  written  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the 
name  of  the  executive  council,  it  is  repeatedly  and  insult- 
ingly affirmed  by  him  to  be  "  neither  regular  nor  official," 
an  objection  befitting  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  rather 
than  a  statesman,  on  whose  discretion  the  welfare  of  na- 
tions depended. 

Under  this  form,  however,  his  lordship  announces  that 
the  way  is  still  open  for  the  restoration  of  peaces  "  In 
his  letter  of  December  31,  he  marked/'  as  he  reminds 
M.  Chauvelin,  "  in  specific  terras^  what  those  dispositions 
were,  which  could  alone  maintain  peace  and  a  good  un- 
derstanding," By  referring  to  this  letter,  we  find  that 
France,  amongst  other  conditions,  is  peremptorily  required. 
"  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory"— so  that  as 
a  preliminary  to  negotiation  with  England,  that  high- 
spirited  and  powerful  nation  was  imperiously  called  upon 
to  relinquish  all  her  conquests,  while  war  was  still  raging 
on  the  continent,  and  a  most  formidable  confederacy  still 
subsisted,  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  republic. 
A  demand  so  extravagant,  so  unjust,  so  unlikely,  or 
rather  impossible  to  be  complied  with,  was  never  made  ; 
a  more  preposterous  one  never  will  or  can  be  made  by  any 
nation  calling  itself  neutral,  and  professedly  endeavouring 
to  terminate  her  differences  amicably  with  another. 

Lord  Grenville  concludes  with  a  most  unaccountable 
and  unintelligible  assertion — "  that  he  does  not  see  that  it 
can  be  useful  to  the  object  of  conciliation,  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  with  M.  Chauvelin  on  separate  points,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  having  already  acquainted 
him  with  his  opinion  concerning  them."  Can  so  bold  a 
paradox  be  hazarded,  as  that  the  concessions  of  France 
on  the  distinct  and  separate  points  in  dispute,  deserved 
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not  even  to  be  discussed  after  the  British  minister  had 
once  given  his  opinion  ?  Or  that  such  discussion,  sup- 
posing it  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  candour,  could  not 
in  any  degree  conduce  to  the  object  of  conciliation  ?  To 
decline  the  discussion  of  separate  and  specific  points  of 
difference,  and  to  invite  so  vague  and  vast  an  investi- 
gation as  would  be  necessary  to  comprehend  "  all  the  points 
which  relate  to  the  general  system  of  Europe,"  is  so 
clearly  inimical  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  conciliation,  and. 
practical  accommodation,  that  it  requires  very  great  faith, 
not  to  say  credulity,  to  believe  that  peace  was  really  the 
object  in  view. 

Still,  and  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  a  farther 
effort  was  made  by  the  French  minister  to  continue  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  but  his  letters  of  credence  from  the  executive 
council  being  refused  with  the  most  pointed  insolence  and 
disdain,  and  he  himself  being,  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
deatli  of  the  king  of  France,  ordered  forthwith  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  the  convention,  though  it  was  known  that 
M.  Ma  ret  had  been  dispatched  on  a  fresh  mission  to 
England,  concluding  that  the  court  of  London  would 
accept  of  no  concession,  terminated  the  discussion  by  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
February  1,  1793. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT  OF  LOUIS  XVI, 
KING  OF  FRANCE, 

SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 
A.  D.  J78p. 

THJ:  sincerity  of  the  late  king  of  France,  and  the 
reality  of  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  established, 
A.  D.  J791,  have  been  frequent  and  serious  topics  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  there  are  many  persons  so  partially  indul- 
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gent,  or  so  imperfectly  informed,  as  to  imagine  that  tins 
unfortunate  monarch  was  chargeable  with  no  violation 
of  good  faith  and  integrity  during  the  last  eventful  years 
of  his  life.  But  on  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  facts,  it 
\yill  appear  that  the  dissimulation  of  the  king  was  uni- 
form and  systematic,  from  the  period  of  his  assembling 
the  states-general  to  the  day  of  his  dethronement.  Truth 
is  sacred,  justice  is  of  universal  obligation,  and  in  treat- 
ing of  the  tremendous  topic  of  the  French  revolution, 
there  is  surely  no  necessity  to  heighten  the  deep  and  som- 
bre tints  of  the  picture. 

Although  every  art  and  every  effort  had  been  tried  on 
the  part  of  the  court  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  states- 
general,  the  king  of  France  in  his  opening  speech  (May 
5,  1789),  assumed  the  merit  of  convening  that  assembly 
from  the  purest  motives  of  patriotism  and  good  will ;  and 
he  congratulated  them  "  on  the  arrival  of  the  day  which 
he  had  long  panted  to  see."  But  M.  Bertrand  do  Mole- 
ville,  who  filled  for  some  months  during  the  years  1791 
and  1792,  the  office  of  minister  of  marine,  and  was. 
known  to  be  in  the  highest  confidence  of  the  king,  speaks 
in  his  Memoirs  a  language  widely  different.  "  Because,'* 
says  he,  "  the  states-general  produced  the  most  execrable 
revolution  that  ever  existed,  is  it  Louis  we  ought  to  ac- 
cuse ?  No  one  is  ignorant,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
refuse  assembling  the  states-general.  He  was  forced  to  it 
not  only  by  the  universal  cry  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  the 
deplorable  imprudence  of  the  parliaments,  in  declaring 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  nation ;  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  usurp  a  right  which  conscience  and  honour 
compelled  them  to  relinquish.  The  rash  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  been  attendee} 
with  consequences  which  struck  the  court  with  consterna- 
tion, and  in  adopting  the  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  re- 
commended by  M.  Necker,  the  monarch  was  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  fear.  "  Louis  XVI:,"  says  ano- 
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ther  writer  of  undoubted  information  and  authority  on  tins 
head,  "  assailed  on  every  quarter,  appointed  the  opening 
of  the  states  for  the  1st  of  May,  1789,  and  yielding  at 
last,  but,  too  late,  to  the  wishes  of  the  irritated  nation,  lie 
suspended  the  tribunal  of  the  plenary  court  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  states-general  should  take  place,  though  it  was 
impossible  it  ever  could  have  been  organized.  The  king 
issued  a  decree,  stating,  that  he  would  lodge  in  the  hand 
of  the  nation  the  whole  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  and 
that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  connect  himself  in  closer 
bonds  with  his  subjects.  Very  little  regard  was  paid  to  a 
sacrifice  extorted  by  force  and  discontents*." 

After  the  convention  of  estates  had  actually  taken  place, 
the  king  evidently  wavered  between  opposite  counsels  ; 
his  understanding  being  too  circumscribed  to  allow  him 
long  to  follow  any  consistent  and  uniform  system  of  ac- 
tion. The  famous  royal  declaration  of  the  23d  of  June, 
1789,  was  originally  drawn  by  M.  Necker,  but  alterations 
so  matejial  were  subsequently  engrafted  upon  it  by  the 
secret  advisers  of  the  crown,  that  he  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged it  as  his;  refusing  even  to  attend  the  king  upon 
this  occasion  to  the  assembly. 

1st,  The  declaration,  in  its  original  state,  did  not  pretend 
to  annul  the  resolution  by  which  the  tiers  etat  announced 
itself  to  bethe  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  authorized  the  assembly  during  the  present  session  to 
vote  individually, 

2dfj/}  The  plan  of  M.  Necker  contained  an  article,  which 
declared  that  the  citizens  of  every  class  should  be  admitted 
equally  to  all  offices,  without  any  other  distinction  than 
that  of  abilities  and  virtues;  a  concession  which  at  once 
overthrew  all  the  ancient  and  odious  aristocratic  privileges. 

Sdly,  By  an  article  of  M.  Necker's  plan,  the  assembly 
roting  individually,  was  empowered  to  regulate  the 

*  Soulavit's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
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nizalion  of  :dl  future  assemblies  of  the  stales-general  : 
the  spirit  of  the  declaration  therefore  in  its  original  state, 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  tiers  etaf,  who  would  have 
been  highly  gratified  at  this  critical  moment,  by  such 
gracious  and  open  manifestations  of  the  royal  countenance 
and  protection.  And  the  specific  propositions  of  the  king, 
consisting  of  thirty-five  articles  as  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  M.  Necker,  .might  easily  have  been  modified 
and  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  But  the  haughty  and 
peremptory  manner  in  which  the  tiers  tint  were  com- 
manded to  rescind  the  decisive  step  they  had  just  taken, 
totally  counteracted  every  good  effect  the  declaration 
was  otherwise  calculated  to  produce. 

The  king  even  ventured  to  throw  out  an  indirect  me- 
nace of  dissolving  the  assembly,  in  case  of  disobedience. 
"  Vous  venez  messieurs,"  said  he,  "  d'entendrc  le  resultat 
de  mes  dispositions  et  de  mes  vues.  Elles  sont  confonnes 
au  vif  desir  que  j'ai  d'operer  le  bien  public  ;  et  si  par  une 
fatalite  loin  de  ma  pen  see  vous  m'abandonniez  dans  une 
si  belle  enterprise,  seul  je  me  considerai  comrne  leur 
veritable  representant ;  et  connoissant  vos  cahiers,  con- 
noissant  1'accord  parfait  qui  existe  entre  le  vceu  le  plus 
general  cle  la  nation,  et  mes  intentions  bienfaisantes, 
j'aurai  toute  la  confiance  qui  doit  inspirer  une  si  rare  har- 
monic, et  je  marcherai  vers  le  but  auquel  je  veux  attein- 
dre  aveq  tout  le  courage  et  la  fermcte  qu'il  doit  m'in- 
vspirer," 

Such  language  as  this  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
highest  degree  of  irritation,  and  the  authority  of  the 
crown  at  this  period  was  Utterly  unequal  to  the  execution 
of  these  lofty  ideas.  Arrogant  and  boastful  words,  unac- 
companied by  the  reality  of  power,  will  inevitably  excite 
at  the  same  time  resentment  and  contempt.  M.  Necker 
was  certainly  by  no  means  a  man  of  first-rate  talents.  It 
is,  however,  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  the  failure 
of  his  projects  arose  not  from  any  inherent  absurditv  in. 

2  Hi 
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fheir  nature,  but  from  the  secret  and  powerful  opposition 
made  to  them  by  persons  possessing  the  substance  of  that 
confidence,  of  which  he  had  only  the  name  and  the  sha- 
dow. But  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  carry  those 
measures  of  which  he  discerned  the  wisdom  and  the  rec- 
titude into  effect,  he  ought  doubtless,  instantly  to  have  re- 
signed his  office.  To  remain  for  a  moment  in  a  situation 
of  such  pre-eminent  responsibility,  lending  his  sanction 
to  measures  which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide, 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  demonstrative  evidence  of  a  mind 
•wholly  devoid  of  that  resolution  and  energy  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  demanded. 

The  character  of  that  unfortunate,  but  well  intcntioncd 
minister,  is  thus  drawn  by  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  in 
his  Memoirs,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall.  "  I 'knew  him 
well  enough  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  l>e  never  designed 
the  ill  he  has  done,  or  that  he  had  the  least  notion  that 
his  measures  would  produce  it.  I  only  blame  his  vanity 
and  his  extravagant  presumption.  He  so  completely  in 
Jiis  conscience  believed  himself  to  .  be  the  ablest  mi- 
tiister  that  ever  existed,  that  he  would  have  been  mor- 
tified to  have  only  been  compared  with  Sully  and  Colbert, 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  he  combined  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  greatest  minis- 
ters, without  any  of  their  faults.  Posterity  will  see  in  him 
a  man  selfish,  ambitious,  and  vain  ;  foolishly  intoxicated 
with  the  merit  which  he  fancied  himself  to  possess,  and 
jealous  of  that  of  others ;  desirous  of  excess  of  honour 
and  of  power ;  virtuous,  in  words  and  through  ostenta- 
tion, more  than  in  reality.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  presump- 
tuous empiric  in  politics  and  morals."  The  colleague 
of  M.  Necker,  M.  de  Montmorin,  is  declared  by  M . 
Bertrand  to  have  been  neither  constitutionalist  nor  de- 
mocrat, but  a  real  royalist.  "  I  must,"  says  he,  "  at 
tfie  same  time  acknowledge,  that  the  extreme  weakness  of 
his  character  prevented  him  from  being  useful  to  his  ma- 
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jesty  in  circumstances  that  required  much  energy."  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  assertion,  unfortunately  too  well  sup- 
ported by  collateral  and  independent  evidence,  that  M. 
do  Montmorin  was  chargeable  with  the  deepest  political 
hypocrisy  during  the  whole  term  of  his  administration, 
even  when  he  seemed  most  friendly  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  constitution./ 

Louis  XVI.  of  whom  M.  Bertrand  speaks  in  terms  of 
high-flown  panegyric,  appears,  nevertheless,  throughout 
these  memoirs,  in  a  light  by  no  means  advantageous. 
Weak,  distrustful,  superstitious,  inconstant,  strongly 
affected  by  minute  circumstances,  incessantly  and  idly 
busy  in  the  pursuit  of  petty,  and  at  the  same  time,  often 
pernicious  objects;  mild,  humane,  and  indulgent  by 
nature,  but  jealous  to  the  last  degree  of  any  diminution 
of  power  ;  and  when  occasionally  forced  to  concessions, 
artfully  and  ostentatiously  representing  them  as  the  effect 
of  his  own  royal  and  spontaneous  beneficence ;  perpetually 
hearkening  to  men  falsely  calling  themselves  "  the  king's 
friends,"  whom  in  defiance  of  the  public  opinion  and  of 
the  common  dictates  of  prudence,  he  retained  near  his 
person,  and  of  whom  M.  Bertrand  was  the  chief. 

"  The  nullity  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.,"  says 
M.  Soulavie,  i(  and  the  versatility  of  his  decisions,  have 
been  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs  sufficiently  evinced. 
We  have  seen  that  monarch  adopting  the  advice  of  M. 
Necker,  to  unite  the  three  orders  into  one  assembly  ;  the 
same  day  he  listens  to  the  counsels  of  the  queen's  party, 
and  resolves  upon  the  distinction  of  the  assemblies.  He 
again  exiles  M.  Necker  and  again  recalls  him.  He  issues 
orders  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  favourable  to  his  military 
force,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  palace  of 
Marli,  which  the  duke  of  Liancourt  on  the  following 
night  annihilates.  This  wavering  and  uncertain  disposition 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  fall,  both 
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of  the  ancient  and  of  the  constitutional  monarchy;  a  simi- 
lar policy  ruined  the  last  of  the  Vralois*." 

On  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  on  the  memorable  14th 
of  July,  1789,  the  king  professed,  and  fatally  for  him- 
self and  the  nation,  only  professed,  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  his  policy.  "  When  the  baron  de  Breteuil," 
says  M.  Bertrand,  "  left  Versailles  at  the  period  of  M. 
Necker's  recall,  he  was  invested  with  the  power  of  treat- 
ing1 with  foreign  courts,  and  of  proposing  any  measure 
in  the  king's  name,  winch  in  his  opinion  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  ^establishment  of  the  royal  authority."  Had 
the  king  been  really  sincere  ;  had  lie  not  wilfully  and  de- 
liberately, and  in  repeated  instances,  violated  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  good  faith  ;  what  an  accumulation 
of  misery  and  misfortune  might  have  been  prevented ; 
but  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  involve  both  himself  and 
his  people  in  one  common  ruin.  "  Fearing  to  weaken," 
says  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  the  manifest  nullity  of 
the  sanctions  which  he  had  been  forced  to  give  to  all  the 
decrees  passed  since  the  outrages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October  (1789),  the  king  sanctioned  also  on  the  28th 
of  June  (1790),  the  decrees  of  the  19th,"  viz,  those  re- 
specting the  abolition  of  the  orders  of  nobility  and  all 
feudal  institutions ;  "  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
M.  Necker,  who  wished  the  king  not  to  assent  to  the 
decree  degrading  the  nobility,  till  lie  had  offered  his  ob- 
servations to  the  national  assembly." 

But  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  a 
short  time  subsequent  to  this  decree  (August  26th),  the 
king  in  a  high  tone  of  authority,  says,  ^  Je  ne  consentirai 
jamais  a  depouiller  mon  clerge,  ma  noblesse ;  a  priver 
Vun  des  droits  acquis  a  1'Eglise  Gallicanc  par  une antique 
possession,  par  les  vceux  des  fideles,  par  les  dons  des  rois 
jues  ayeux ;  a  soujj'rir  que  1'autre  soit  depouille  de  tout  cc 

*  Memoirs  of  Soulavic,  vol.  vi.  p.  358. 
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qui  faisait  sa  gloire,  du  prix  de  ses  services,  de  scs  titrrs/ 
dc  ccs  recompenses  dues  aux  vertus  civiqucs  et  gucrrrercs 
de  la  noblesse  Franchise.  De  belles  'action  lour  avaient 
raerite  des  privileges  ;  le  roi  de  France  doit  les  leur  con- 
server.  Je  ne  donnerai  point  ma  sanction  a  des  dec  rets 
qui  les  depouilleraient*.'* 

It  seems  therefore,  that  the  king  did  not  consider  the 
sanction  he  had  publicly  and  formally  given  to  these 
laws  as  any  sanction  at  all.  He  appears  still  to  have  en- 
tertained ideas  the  most  extravagant,  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  power,  and  lie  was  merely  waiting  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  rescind  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  in  re- 
lation to  the  constitution. 

On  a  solemn  and  memorable  occasion,  repairing 
(February  1790)  to  the  assembly  in  person,  he  had  re- 
newed in  a  declaration  equally  unsolicited  and  unexpected, 
his  former  protestations.  "  Let  us,"  said  the  monarch 
in  a  strain  of  the  most  insidious  hypocrisy,  *c  give  our-* 
selves  up  with  good  faith  to  the  hopes  that  \ve  ought  to 
.conceive ;  continue  your  labours ;  let  it  be  known  that 
your  monarch  applauds  them  ;  I  should  have  many  losses 
to  recount,  but  I  find  my  happiness  in  that  of  the  nation  ; 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  express  this  sentiment ; 
1  will  maintain  the  constitution  with  my  whole  power. 
May  this  day,  in  which  your  monarch  comes  to  re  unite 
himself  to  you,  effect  in  like  manner  the  re-runion  of  all." 
<*  How,"  exclaims  M.  de  Bouille,  a  man  distinguished 
amongst  the  royalists  for  honour  and  capacity,  *'  could  he 
retract  such  a  step,  thus  voluntarily  taken,  without  that 
degradation  of  character,  than  which  a  king  can  incur  na 
greater  misfortune  ?" 

For  two  years  and  upwards,  M.  Breteuil  appears  to 
have  possessed  the  highest  place  in  the  royal  confidence.. 
*4  I  shall?"  says  the  monarch,  in  a  letter  to  that  noble- 

*  Correspondence  of  Louis  XVL 
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man,  November  1790,  "  approve  all  you  do  towards 
accomplishing  the  great  end  1  have  in  view,  which 
is  the  re-establishment  of  my  lawful  authority,  and  the 
happiness  of  my  people*."  During  this  period  political 
intrigues  were  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  French  court, 
and  a  clandestine  and  dangerous  correspondence  main- 
tained with  that  of  Vienna.  This  was  well  known,  and 
forcibly  remonstrated  against  by  those  who  were  most  in- 
terested in  counteracting  these  machinations.  The 
plainest  truths  were  spoken  in  the  plainest  language,  but 
to  those  who  had  ears  and  would  hear  not,  spoken  alas ! 
in  vain. 

When  the  insidious  project  for  the  visit  of  St.  Cloud 
was  in  contemplation  in  the  Easter  of  1791,  a  most  spi- 
rited expostulatory  address  to  the  sovereign  appeared  in 
the  periodical  publication,  styled  1'Orateur  clu  Peuple. 
"  Louis  XV 1."  exclaims  this  bold  and  popular  censor,, 
"  aujourd'hui  roi  des  P'rai^ais  arretc!  Ou  cours-tu 
inonarque,  abuse  par  des  conseils  perfides  ?  As-tu  bien 
pese  les  suites  de  ce  depart,  1'ouvrage  de  ta  femme  ?  Le 
peuple  ignore-t-il'  que  de  St.  Cloud  tu  te  disposes  it 
partir  pour  Compeigne,  et  de-la  pour  la  frontiere?  Nc 
savous-nous  pas  que  la  bouche  des  rois  fut  toujours 
Ta utre  dii  mensonge  ?  Une  furie  te  pousse  dans  le  preci- 
pice !  Eh  bicn,  si  tu  pars  nous  rue  voyons  plus  en  toi  que 
Tarquin  chasse  de  Rome." 

Had  the  king  of  France  been  a  man  capable  of 
philosophic  reflection,  the  axiom  of  the  Roman  historian 
might  probably  have  occurred  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
restrained  his  subsequent  acts  of  delirium.  "  Reguni 
majestatcm  dilficilius  ab  summo  fastigio,  ad  medium  de- 
trahi,  quam  a  mediis  ad  irna  pracipilarit." 

After  the  rash  and  justly  suspected  attempt  to  with- 
draw  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud  had  proved  abortive,  the  king 

*  Correspondence,  vol.  Hi.  p.  85.  \  I<ivy, 
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once  more  appeared  to  adopt  a  new  system,  and  was  even 
prevailed  upon  to  announce  the  new  constitution  in 
form  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  Being  there- 
upon congratulated  by  the  president  of  the  assembly  in 
form,  for  "  having  thus  imposed  silence  on  detractors," 
he  declared  himself,  "  charmed  beyond  expression  at  the 
warmth  of  esteem  which'  the  national  assembly  had  been, 
pleased  to  express  towards  him.  If  they  could  but  rend 
my  heart,"  said  he,  "  they  would  there  see  sentiments 
engraved  on  it,  that  would  well  justify  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  All  distrust  would  be  then  banished  from  our 
bosoms,  and  we  should  all  be  happy."  Is  there  not  some 
ground  of  excuse  far  the  strong  expression  that,  "  the 
mouth  of  royalty  is  the  cave  of  falsehood  ?"  when  in  less 
thantwoshort  months  the  king,  abandoning  his  honour  and 
his  duty,  and  putting  his  crown  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
die,  ventured,  by  an  instrument  under  his  own  hand  and 
seal,  to  pronounce  all  his  former  declarations  of  no  forte 
or  validity,  as  extorted  from  him  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  real  sentiments. 

From  the  information  of  M.- Bertram!  himself,  corrobo- 
rated by  other,  and  not  less  decisive  evidence*,  it  appears 
that  in  the  mbnth  of  May,  1791,  M.  le  comte  Al- 
phonse  d'Urfort  was  dispatched  on  a  secret  commission 
from  their  most  Christian  majesties  to  the  emperor,  then 
at  Mantua  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned  with  a  decla- 
ration signed  by  his  Imperial  majesty,  containing  the 
outlines  of  a  plan  for  effecting  a  counter-revolution,  con* 
certed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  Turin, 
and  Naples  ;  conformably  to  which,  France  was  to  be  in- 
vaded by  the  combined  forces  of  these  confederate  powers, 
amounting  to  100,000  men,  at  the  end  of  July  ;  and  their 
most  Christian  majesties  are  earnestly  exhorted,  "  to  cm- 

*  Vide  Memoirs  of  die  .Martjuis  De  Bouille,  and  Dr.  Moore's  History  of 
the  French  Revolution. 
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ploy  every  possible  means  to  increase  their  popularity,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  it  when  the  time  should  come  5 
and  so  that  the  people,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  tho 
foreign  armies,  should  find  their  safety  only  in  the  king's 
mediation,  and  their  submission  to  his  majesty's  authority. 
His  Imperial  majesty  entreats  their  most  Christian  ma* 
jesties  to  drop  every  idea  of  procuring  their  liberty,  and 
adds,  that  their  surest  dependence  is  on  the  movement  of 
the  armies  of  the  allied  powers,  preceded  by  menacing  ma- 
nifestoes." • 

Unfortunately  the  king  and  qnccn,  deaf  to  every  sug- 
gestion of  policy  and  prudence,  from  whatever  quarter  ori- 
ginating, adopted  measures  equally  fatal  to  themselves 
arid  the  kingdom. 

By  the  advice  of  the  baron  dc  Breteuil,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  their  majesties,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasiycs  of 
the  emperor,  to  effect  their  escape  to  Montmrdi ;  a  project 
no  less  absurd  in  the  design  than  unsuccessful  in  the  ex- 
ecution, and  mischievous  in  the  consequences.  Sensible 
by  dear  bought  experience,  of  the  false  step  he  had  taken, 
the  king  gradually  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the  baron, 
but  unhappily  without  transferring  his  favour  to  those 
who  were  more  deserving  of  it.  From  this  fatal  aera,  thr 
republican  party  became  every  day  more  daring  and  for- 
midable. The  king  having  declared  in  the  paper  which 
he  left  behind  him,  all  his  oaths  and  promises  null  and 
void  ;  it  was  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
confidence  untainted  by  suspicion  should  ever  again  be 
restored.  Sentiments  of  loyalty  and  generosity,  however, 
upon  the  whole  prevailed  ;  the  apology  of  tjie  king  was 
received  by  the  assembly  with  indulgence  and  even  com- 
placency, and  .in  a  short  time  powers  were  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch,  infinitely  dangerous  both  to  him- 
self and  the  nation. 

The»administration  which  presided  over  the  affairs  of 

•  • 
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France  from  the  period  of  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  in  the  autumn  of  179J,  to  March  1793,  was 
composed  of  persons,  presumed,  with  one  exception,  to 
be  well  affected  to  the  constitution,  but  apparently  devoid 
of  the  zeal  and  vigour  necessary  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  the  court.  During  this  term  M.  de  Montrnorin,  and 
afterwards  M.  de  Lassart,  were  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
department ;  and  M.  Gayer  de  Gcrville,  of  the  interior  ; 
M.  de  Narbonnc  was  minister  of  war,  and  M.  Bertrand 
de  Moleville,  of  marine;  M.  Tarbe,  of  finance,  and  M. 
Duport  de  Tertre,  of  justice.  But  of  these  ministers,  M. 
Bertrand,  an  open  and  determined  enemy  of  the  consti- 
tution, enjoyed  incomparably  the  most  credit  with  the 
king.  A  representation  from  the  assembly  against  him 
was  treated  with  contempt,  while  M.  Narbonne,  who  had 
refused  to  sit  any  longer  in  council  with  M.  Bertrandr 
was  dismissed  with  disgrace.  Both  M.  de  Montmorin 
and  M.  de  Lessart,  were,  according  to  the  representations 
of  M.  Bertrand,  concealed  royalists,  and  absolutely  hos- 
tile to  the  new  onler  of  things.  The  other  three  ministers 
were  men  of  probity  and  constitutional  principles,  who 
harboured  with  extreme  reluctance  any  suspicions  of  the 
king.  M.  Gerville  in  particular,  was  convinced  upon 
very  false  grounds,  as  it  now  appears,  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  king's  intentions;  but  the  queen  he  regarded,  M. 
Bertrand  tells  us,  "  as  a  haughty,  perfidious,  and  wicked 
woman,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  re-estciblishiug  des- 
potism ;"  and  his  idea  of  her  majesty  was  such,  that  when 
the  ministerial  committee  was  held  in  the  palace,  he  never 
would  speak  with  freedom,  from  a  notion  that  the  queen, 
or  some  of  her  spies,  listened  at  the  door,  or  behind  the 
wainscot. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  king  was  inces- 
santly engaged  in  designs  no  less  dangerous  to  himself 
than  inimical  to  the  new  constitution.  In  the  month  of 
December  1791  >  Louis  XVI.  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
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a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  thanking  him  for  the  in- 
terest which  that  monarch  had  expressed,  not  only  for  his 
person,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  "  Je  viens," 
says  he,  "de  m 'addresser  a  1'empereur,  a  rimperatrice 
de  Itussie,  aux  rois  d'Espagne  et  dc  Suede,  et  je  leur  pre- 
sente  Tidee  d'un  congres  des  principales  puissances  de 
1'Europc,  appuie  d'une  force  armce  comme  In  mcilieure 
>nesurc  pour  arreter  ici  les  factieux,  donncr  les  moyens 
d'ctablir  un  ordre  de  choses  plus  desirables,  et  empechcr 
que  Icmal  qui  nous  travaille  puisse  gagner  les  autres  etats 
de  I 'Europe.  J'espercque  votre  majeste  approuvera  mes 
idees,  ct  qu'elle  me  gardera  le  secret  le  plus  nbsolu  suf 
ia -demarche  queje  fais,  aupres  d'elle.  Elle  sentira  aisc- 
inent  que  les  circonstanccs  ou  je  me  trouve,  m'obligent  a  la 
plus  grand  circonspection  ;  c'est  ce  qui  fait,  qu'il  n'y  a 
que  le  baron  de  Breteuil  qui  soit  instruit  de  mon  secret  ; 
et  votre  majeste  peut  lui  faire  passer  ce  qu'elk  voudra  *." 
•But  even  those  who  were  most  willing  and  desirous  to 

-believe  that  the  king  did  not  entertain  any  fixed  or  regu- 
larly formed  design  of  subverting  the  const  it  id  ion,  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  lie  obstinately  withheld  his  sup- 
port and  confidence  from  those  who  were  most  zealously 
uttached  to  it.  Instead  of  cultivating  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  assembly  by  an  open  and  steady  course 
of  action,  he  had  recourse  to  the  vile  arts  of  corruption 
Kind  bribery,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  opposition  against 

-the  court;  said  vast  sums  were  expended,  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  make  tke  government  contemptible  and 
odious.  "  During  the  first  assembly,"  said  the  king  to 
i\  I.  Bed  rand,  ".the  attempt  to,  gain  the  tribunes  cost  the 
fcivil  list  more  titan  three  millions,  and  the  tribunes  were 
constantly  against  me  notwithstanding." 

In  fche-sprmg  of  1792,  the  public   discontents  ran  so 
,' that -the  king  was  compelled  to  make  an 

*  Correspondence  of  Louis  'XVI. 
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change  of  administration,  and  to  replace  his  former  mi- 
nisters with  another  set  of  men,  upon  whose  zeal,  vigour j 
find  ability  the  nation  relied  with  perfect  security.  The 
new  administration  consisted  of  M.  Dumouricr  for  the  fo* 
reign,  and  M.  Roland  the  interior  department,  M.  Servan 
minister  of  war,  and  M.  de  la  Costc  of  marine^  M.  Cla- 
vicrcs  of  finance,  and  M.  Duranton  garde  des  sceaux,  ot 
minister  of  justice — wen  whose  counsels  might,  if  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  monarch  had  permitted,  still  hove  availed 
io  save  the  king  and  country  from  ruiu»  By  the  party 
of  the  rovalists  this  administration  was  most  invidiously 

w  * 

and  unjustly  branded  with  the  stigma  of  jacobinism.  For 
M.  Dumourier  himself  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  "that  nei- 
ther La  Coste  or  f)uranton  were  ever  members  of  the  ja* 
cobin  society.  Dumourief,  Roland,  and  Clavieres,  were 
three  very  studious  and  laborious  men,  who  lived  at 
home,  assisted  but  very  seldom  at  the  debates  of  this  club 
previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  administration  ;  never, 
afterwards  ;  and  who  considered  it  as  a  dangerous  as- 
sembly, which  it  was  necessary  cither  to  suppress,  or  to 
lull  asleep.'* 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  fatal  war  which  for  so.rmlhy 
years  desolated  Europe,  commenced,  after  ail  atrocious 
series  of  provocations  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  a  long^ 
and  unexampled  forbearance  on  that  of  France ;  so  that 
upon  which  of  the  two  nations  the  heavy  charge  of  ag- 
gression rested,  was  abundantly  manifest  to  every  impar- 
tial and  dispassionate  person. 

When  the  combined  armies  were  ori  the  point  of  invad* 
ing  France,  M.  Bertrand,  as  he  himself  informs. us,  coun- 
selled the  king  to  send  off  M.  Mallet  du  Pan  with  secret 
dispatches  for  the  baron  de  Brcteuil,  and  directions  ho\r 
to  act.  This  the  king  with  marks  of  emotion  refused, 
saying,  "  it  was  he  that  prompted  us  to  take  that  ac- 
cursed journey  to  Varenncs."  In  the  stead  of  M.  Bre- 
teuil,  therefore,  the  letters  Were  addressed  to  the  marechal 
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do  Castries,  advising  that  (he  entrance  of  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians  into  Franco  should  he  preceded  by  a  ma- 
nifesto, iu  which  they  should  declare,  "  that  forced  to 
take  arms  against  an  unjust  attack,  they  did  not  impute 
that  aggression  either  to  the  kiug,  or  the  French  nation, 
but  to  a  criminal  faction  which  oppressed  both.  Conse- 
quently, far  from  departing  from  the  sentiments  of  amity 
which  united  them  to  France,  that  their  intention,  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  deliver  that  nation  from  tyranny,  and 
to  restore  it  to  legal  order  and  tranquillity.  That  their 
majesties  the  emperor,  and  king,  took  all  peaceable  and 
faithful  subjects  under  their  protection  ;  that  they  con- 
sidered as  their  enemies  those  only  who  were  the  enemies 
of  France,  namely,  the  faction  of  the  jacobins  and  all  its 
adherents."  This  advice,  as  appears  by  referring  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  strictly  con- 
ibrmed  to;  and  from  M.  Bert  rand  we  learn,  that  the  king 
of  France  entertained  the  firmest  assurance  of  the  success 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  expedition,  though  his  personal 
situation  filled  him  with  alarming  apprehensions. 

But  exclusive  of  the  irrefragable  evidence  recently  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  publications  of  Dumourier, 
de  JJouille,, Bertrand  de  Molevillc,  inadame  iioland,  &c. 
the  treachery  of  the  king  might,  at  the  period  when  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  entered  France,  be  without 
.hesitation  inferred  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
since  the  period  of  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution  ; 
from  his  systematic  abuse  of  the  veto',  from  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  especially  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  on  the  German  frontier  ;  from  the  recall  of 
niarechal  Luckner,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory  ; 
and  the  mysterious  movements  of  M.  La  F.iyetle,  now  in 
close  and  intimate  union  with  the  court.  M.  Dumourier 
himself  informs  us,  that  he  learned  on  his  arrival  at  Domiy. 
July  179'2,  that  niarechal  Luckner,  after  having  held  a 
council  of  war,  though  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  him, 
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had  evacuated  Courtray  and  Men  in,  and  was  returning  to 
the  camp  of  Yralenciennes.  "  This  shameful  retreat,"  says 
be,  "  evidently  proceeded  from  party  spirit,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  great  project  broached  by  La  Faycttc's 
faction,  of  which  Ltickner,  beset  by  his  own  staff-officers^ 
•was  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  dupe.'* 

It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  military  men  in  the 
assembly,  that  M.  Fayette  had  drawn  back  his  army  from 
Longwy  to  Sedan,  on  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's forces ;  whereas,  he  ought,  as  they  affirmed,  to 
have  retired  towards  Verdun,  and  crossing  the  Mcuse,  hav<i 
occupied  the  camp  of  Sivry-la-Perche,  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, securing  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Gorge  of  Clcrmont, 
instead  of  which,  by  turning  aside  to  Sedan,  he  left  the 
route  open  to  Paris  *. 

From  the  general  complexion  of  M>  La  Fayette's  con- 
duct and  character,  it  cannot  indeed  be  supposed  that  his 
views  extended  farther  than  to  support  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  opposition  to  the  rising  spirit  of  jacobinism, 
and  republicanism,  and  so  egregiously  was  he  imposed 
upon  by  the  artifices  of  the  court,  as  to  entertain  the  ex- 
travagant belief,  that  the  invaders  of  France  were  actuated 
by  the  same  moderate  and  patriotic  motives.  But  sub- 
sequent events  have  no  doubt  fully  convinced  that  respect- 
able but  mistaken  man,  that  if  the  dark  designs  at  this 
time  in  agitation,  had  ultimately  proved  successful,  he 
would  have  fallen  the  first  victim  of  his  own  credulity  and 
folly. 

For  a  short  interval  after  the  appointment  of  the  patrio- 
tic ministers,  Roland,  Servan,  and  Claviercs,  as  madame 
Roland  informs  us,  they  were  almost  persuaded  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  monarch,  who  appeared  so  anxious  to 
inspire  them  with  confidence,  that  Roland  declared,  "  if 
the  king  was  not  an  honest  man,  he  was  the  most  arrant 

*  Vide  Major  Money's  Memoirs  of  the  Campaign,  A.  D.  1792. 
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cbcat in  (he  kingdom  :"  adding  "dissimulation  can  hardly 
go  so  far."     I3ut  they  were  soon  convinced  that  they  wen: 
in  a  fatal  error.     At  times,  indeed,  they  thought  that  the 
ting  appeared  impressed  with  tl>c  force  of  their  reason- 
ings :  but  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  council  lie  was 
hardened  into  resistance  ,-  and  the  same   round    of  argu- 
ment was  urged  w  ith  ceaseless  and  unavailing  solicitude. 
Servan  luid  the  boldness  to  declare  to  the  king,  u  that  hi* 
•weakness  was  criminal,  awl  would  never  be  a  shield  against 
the  indignation  of  his  people."  No  register  of  the  transac- 
tions and  deliberations  of  the  council,  was  permitted  by 
the  king,  nor  any  secretary  allowed,  although  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  constitution,  and  repeatedly  insisted  upoti 
by   the   ministers.     "   Want  of  ability,"  says   madarat; 
Roland,    "  had  disabled   him  from  preventing  the  esta- 
blishment of   the   new  government;    but  honesty   aloie 
wouM  have  been  sufficient  to  have  saved  him,    if  he  had 
been  sincere  in  executing,  when  he  had  accepted  the  consti- 
tution.     Unhappily  for  himself,  with  one  hand  to  support 
what    he    was  overthrowing    with   the   other,    was     his 
crooked  policy;   and  this  perfidious  comluct  first  excited 
mistrust,  and  finished  by  kindling  general  indignation." 
After  the-  dismission  of  this  wise  and  popular  admini- 
stration", the  monarch  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
fixed  principle  of  action.     The  resolution  suddenly  taken 
to  discard  the  late  ministers,  proceeded  not  from  any  con- 
certed plan  of  policy,  but  from  the  mere  impulse  of  pride? 
and  passion.     He  could  not  endure  the  language  of  sin- 
cerity mid  troth.     Evcir  yet  he  was  tl>e  arbiter  of  hi*  own 
Site.     M.  Uerirand  himself  admits,  that  at  this  period, 
the   faction  of  the  Gironde,  though  undoubtedly  repub- 
lican ia  speculation,  harboured  110  design  of  subverting  the* 
constitution  :  and  a  letter  was  at  this  critical  and  decisive 
moment  transmitted  to  t-he  king,  signed  by   Vergniaud, 
fiwadct,  and  Gensonne,  three  chiefs  of  the  party,  stating 
the  terrible  consequences  likely  to-  ensue,  and  pledging 
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themselves  for  the  security  of  the  public  peace,  in  the 
rvent  of  the  restoration  of  the  Gironde  administration. 
Tliis  letter  produced  not.  the  least  permanent  effect.  On 
the  i27th  July,  writing  to  the  count  de  Provence,  the 
monarch  declares  that  he  had  just  been  giving  audience  td 
M.  Vergniaud,  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  that  po- 
pular and  powerful  connexion. — a  Je  vous  avpne,"  sa\  < 
lie,  "  quc  ses  raisons  m'ont  frappc  ;  il  a  du  talent,  1'elo- 
qucnce  de  1'aine,  de  la  facilite,  bcaucoup  d'energie. — II 
in'a  parle  des  vastes  projets  ccmcties  par  des  £trcs  mal  in- 
tentionnes.  II  m'a  assure  que  les  jacobins  dans  leurs  ecrits, 
dans  leurs  clubs,  IK?  se  contcntaient  pas  de  demander  hv 
<lecheance,  mais  qu'ils  avaient  engage  plusicnrs  de  leutf 
incneurs  a  la  demander  a  la  tribune  du  corps  legislatif. 
II  m'a  conseillc  de  flatter  la  Gironde  et  de  hfiter  sa  re- 
union avec  le  cote  droit,  par  des  moyens  qu'il  vcut  m'in- 
diquer." 

Though  he  confesses  that  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Girondists  strikes  him  with  horror,  he  concludes  by  de- 
claring, "  that  the  propositions  made  to  him  by  the  latter, 
shall  not  be  accepted."  "  Voyons,"  says  this  infatuated 
monarch,  "  si  1'audace  des  factieux  triomphera."  As- 
suredly nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  a  man  so 
obstinately  bent  upon  his  own  destruction  f  equally  devoid 
of  energy  and  of  judgment,  he  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  approach  ing  time,  when  by  the  intervention  of  a 
foreign  and  military  force,  that  new  order  of  things  which 
he  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  sworn  to  defend,  should 
be  completely  overturned.  The  edifice  of  the  constitu- 
tion ifas-  indeed  destroyed,  but  the  monarch  was  at  the 
same  time,  as  might  easily  be  foreseen,  crushed  under  its 
ruins. 

To  affirm  that  the  oaths  of  the  king  of  France  were  of 
BO  validity,  as  being  the  effect  of  coercion,  must  tend  to 
dissolve  all  moral  obligation.  Louis  XVI.  was  no  other- 
wise under  coercion  at  Paris,  when  he  swore  to  maintain 
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the  constitution  of  1790,  than  the  glorious  and  immortal 
deliverer  of  Great  Britain,  king  William  III.  in  submit- 
ting to  the  oath  tendered  to  him  at  Westminster,  in  1089. 
He  could  not  be  king  if  he  refusal  it ;  and  the  event  tial 
violation  of  such  oath,  must  necessarily  at  the  same  instant 
dissolve  and  nullify  the  bond  of  allegiance.  In  ne.it  I  or 
country  was  the  monarch  constitutionally  subject,  i;i  the 
regular  course  of  government,  to  personal  responsibility.; 
Jb_ut  if  the  functions  of  sovereignty  were  perverted  to  a 
purpose  directly  contrary  to  that  which  the  constitution 
intended  ;  if,  instead  of  protecting,  a  design  was  evidently 
formed  for  subverting  the  constitution,  the  monarch  could 
not  in  equity  claim  the  benefit  of  those  established  rules  and 
maxims  of  government  in  his  own  favour,  which  might 
operate  to  the  detriment,  or  perhaps  to  the  ruin,  of  those 
for  whose  sake  all  government  is  instituted, 

All  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  our  nature,  are  ne- 
vertheless awakened,  when  Louis  XVI.  a  monarch  pos- 
sessing undoubtedly  many  virtues,  such  indeed  as  were 
chiefly  calculated  to  blossom  in  the  shade,  presents  him- 
self to  our  imagination  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  much 
more  as  a  prisoner  on  the  sea  (Ibid.  But  the  French  nation 
themselves,  through  the  medium  of  their  representatives, 
•were  the  legitimate  and  only  competent  judges,  how  far  the 
safety  of  their  country  demanded  by  an  imperious  and 
terrible  necessity,  so  signal  and  melancholy  a  sacrifice, 
.And  however  we  may  dissolve  in  tears  of  compassion 
over  the  victim,  we  can  arrogate  no  right  to  brand  it  as  an 
act  of  national  injustice.  That  there  were  men  in  that 
assembly  which  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
king,  of  the  most  flagitious  and  unprincipled,  ambi- 
tion, who  under  pretext  of  patriotism,  sought  only  for 
occasions  to  carry  into  effect  their  own  black  and  nefari- 
ous designs,  cao  in  no  degree  invalidate  the  truth  of  the 
facts  here  stated,  or  of  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
them.  There  were  others,  who  were  as  certainly  actuated 
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by  an  high  sense  of  duty,  who  sealed  Ins  doom  with  a 
bleeding  heart;  and  -vvho  would  with  pleasure  have  dc- 
volod  their  lives  for  their  sovereign,  had  they  considered 
him  as  the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  instead  of  a  traitor  and 
an  hypocrite  justly  accused  of  conspiring  its  destruc- 
tion. » 

How  incalculable  would  have  been  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  interests  of  liberty,  peace,  and  happiness, 
had  England  accepted  with  magnanimous  cordiality,  the 
overtures  of  amity  made  by  France,  through  the  medium 
of  her  patriot  -ministers,  in  the  spring  of  1792;  and  had 
frankly  and  generously  offered  her  guarantee  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  ratified  by  the  king,  whose  sincerity  was  at 
that  moment,  if  ever,  to  be  confided  in.  Sat  urn  ian  times 
might  then  have  rolled  round  again.  But  such  wisdom 
in  such  circumstances,  perhaps,  is  not  given  to  man  ; 
certainly  not  to  such  men  as  then  ruled  the  councils  of 
this  country. 


MEMORIAL  OF  LORD  AUCKLAND  TO  THE  STATES- 
GENERAL, 

JANUARY  25,    1793. 

J 

HIGH  AND  MIGHTY  LORDS, 

THE  undersigned  ambassador  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  conse- 
quence of  express  orders  which  he  received  from  the  king, 
has  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  high  mightinesses,  copies 
of  all  the  papers  which  have  been  exchanged  from  the 
27th  December  last  to  the  20lh  of  this  month,  between 
lord  Grcnville,  secretary  of  state  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  M.  Chauvelin. 
High  and  mighty  lords,  the  king  is  fully  persuaded 
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tbut  ihe  srntiments  and  principles  expressed  in  the  name 
of  Great  Britain,  are  perfecthMhe  same  with  those  which 
animate  your  republic,  and  that  your  high  mighti nesses 
^re  disposed  to  concur  fully  in  (he  measures  which  the 
present  important  crisis  calls  for,  and  which  are  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  those  sentiments  and  principles. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  us  to, that  crisis,  are 
too  recent,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king  too  well  known, 
to  oblige  the  undersigned  to  enter  into  -superlluous  de- 
tails. 

Not  four  years  ago,  some  wretches  assuming  the  title  of 
philosophers,  had  the  presumption  to  think  themselves 
capable  of  establishing  a  new  system  of  civil  society.  In 
order  to  realize  that  dream  of  their  vanity,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  overthrow  and  destroy  all  received  notions  of 
subordination,  manners,  and  religion,  which  have  hitherto 
formed  all  tbe  security,  happiness,  and  consolation  of 
the  human  race.  Their  destructive  projects  have  but  too 
veil  succeeded.  But  the  effects  of  the  new  system  which 
they  endeavoured  to  introduce,  served  only  to  shew  the 
imbecility  and  villany  of  its  authors.  The  events  which 
so  rapidly  followed  each  other  since  that  epoch,  surpass  in 
atrocity  all  which,  had  ever  pollute  i  the  pages  of  history. 
Property,  liberty,  security,  even  life  itself,  have  been 
deemed  playthings  in  the  hands  of  infamous  men,  who 
are  slaves  of  the  most  licentious  passions  of  rapine,  enmity, 
and  ambition. 

The  ajiuals  of  mankind  present  no  epoch,  when  and  in 
so  short  a.  time,  so  many  crimes  were  committed,  so  many 
misfortunes  caused,  and  so  many  tears  shed.  Even  at  this 
moment,  these  horrors  seem  to  be  at  their  height, 

During  all  that  time,  the  king,  surrounded  by  his  peo- 
ple, who  by  Divine  Providence  enjoy  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity, could  not  look  on  the  misfortunes  of  others,  but 
•with  a  sentim>  nt  of  indignation  and  pity  ;  but  faithful  ta 
his  principles,  bis  majesty  never  wished  to  interfere  w-itk 
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the  interior  affairs  of  foreign  nations  ;  he  never 
I'm  in  the  path  of  neutrality  which  he  had  prescribed  tu 
himself.  This  conduct,  which  the  king  with  pleasure  .saw 
observed  likewise  by  your  high  mightinesses,  and  the; 
good  faith  of  which  all  .Europe  acknowledged,  together 
with  his  peaceable  disposition,  which  ought  to  have  bmj 
respected  on  every  ground,  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  his- 
majesty,  his  loyal  subjects,  and  this  republic,  from  the 
most  dangerous  and  criminal  plots. 

For  seven*.!  months  past,  ambitious  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement,  alarming  to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  all 
Europe,  were  planned  in  the  most  public  manner  :  en- 
deavours were  made  to  spread  in  the  interior  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  this  country,  maxims  detrimental  to  all 
social  order  ;  they  were  not  even'  ashamed  to  call  these 
horrible  attempts  revolutionary  power. 

Ancient  and  solemn  treaties  guaranteed  by  the  king 
were  infringed,  and  the  rights  and  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public have  been  violated.  His  majesty,  therefore,  in  his 
wisdom,  thought  proper  to  make  such  warlike  prepara- 
tions, as  seemed  to  him  proportioned  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  king  has  consulted  his  parliament, 
and  the  measures  which  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
were  approved  by  the  spirited  and  unanimous  consent  of 
a  people  who  abhor  anarchy  and  irreligion,  and  love 
their  king  and  constitution. 

Such  arc,  high  and  mighty  lords,  the  motives  of  a  con- 
duct, the  wisdom  and  equity  of  which,  have  till  now 
ensured  to  the  king  your  concurrence  and  co-operation. 
His  majesty  lias  in  every  respect  constantly  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  support  of  the  rights  and  safety  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  declaration  which  the  under- 
signed had  the  honour  to  make  to  your  high  mightinesses 
on  the  13th  November  last,  and  the  arrival  of  a  small 
squadron  destined  for  the  protection  of  the  shores  of  tfie 

republic,  during  the  time  when  its  own  naval  forces  were 

.'.••.' 
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assembling,  prove  it  incontestibly.  Your  high  mighft- 
iiosses  have  acknowledged  these  dispositions  of  his  majesty 
in  what  he  has  done  already.  You  will  not  find  them 
abated  in  the  preparations  that  are  now  making  :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  majesly  is  persuaded,  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  on  the  part  of  your  high  mightinesses, 
a  perfect  conformity  of  principles  and  conduct:  that 
conformity-  can  alone  give  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  two 
countries,  the  necessary  energy  for  their  common  defence, 
•which  will  also  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  evils  with  which 
Europe  Is  threatened,  and  secure  from  every  attempt,  the 
safety,  tranquillity,  and  independence  of  a  state,  the 
happiness  of  which  is  ensured  by  your  high  mighti- 
nesses, through  the  wisdom  and  em-rgy  of  its  govern- 
ment. 

Done  at  the  JIague,  JaniKtry  25,  1793. 

AUCKLAND. 


ADDRESS  MOVED  IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

FEBRUARY    21,    1793. 

THAT  the  sentiments  of  the  members  in  opposition, 
npon  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  the  causes  of  the 
war,  might  remain  yet  more  fully  and  explicitly  upon 
parliamentary  record,  Mr.  Grey,  on  t lie  2 1st  of  February > 
1793,  moved  the  following  well-weighed,  judicious,  and 
comprehensive  address  to  his  majesty. 

"  That  ;m  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  faithful  commons,  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  anil  dutiful  attachment  to  his  person 
and  family,  and  to  the  excellent  constitution  of  this  king* 
dorii,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  support 
his  majesty  in  any  measures  which  a  due  observance  of 
the  faith  of  treaties,  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  his  dominions,  may  compel  him  to  undertake. 
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•«s  That  feeling  the  most  earnest  solicitiule  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  calamities  of  war,  by  every  means  con- 
sistent with  honour  and  with  safety,  we  expressed  to  his 
majesty  at  the  opening  of  the  present  sessions,  *  our  seu-sc 
of  the  temper  and  prudence  which  had  induced  his  ma- 
jesty to  observe  a.  strict  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  war 
on  the  continent,  and  uniformly  to  abstain  from  any  in- 
terfereucc  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France/  and  our  hojxe 
that  the  stops  his  majesty  had  taken  would  Lave  the  huppj 
tendency  '  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate,  conduct  effec- 
tual for  preserving  the. blessings  of  peace.* 

"  That  with  the  deepest  concern  we  now  find  jour- 
selves  obliged  to  relinquish  that  hope,  without  aiiy  evi- 
dence having  been  produced,  to  satisfy  us  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  have  made  such  efforts  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  make,  and  as  by  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
speech  we  were  taught  to  expect,  for  the  preservation  of 
P^ace,  It  is  no  less  the  resolution  than  the  duty  of  his 
rhajesty's  faithful  commons,  to  second  his  efforts  in  the  war 
tli us  fatally  commenced,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue ; 
but  we  deem  it  a  duty  equally  incumbent  upon  us,  to  so- 
licit his  majesty's  attention  to  those  reasons  or  pretexts 
by  which  his  servants  have  laboured  to  justify  a  conduct 
on  their  part,  which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  having 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  produce  the  present 
rupture. 

"  Various  grounds  of  hostility  against  France  have  been 
stated,  but  none  that  appeared  to  us  to  have  constituted 
such  an  urgent  and  imperious  case  of  necessity  as  left  no 
room  for  accommodation,  and  made  war  unavoidable. 
The  government  of  France  has  been  accused  of  having 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  stipulations  of  ex-^ 
isting  treaties,  by  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Scheld,  No  evidence,  however,  has  been  offered  to  con- 
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•vince  us  that  this  exclusive  navigation  was  either  in  itself, 
OF  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  alone  interested  iu 
preserving  it,  of  such  importance,  as  to  justify  a  determi- 
nation in  our  government  to  break  with  Frarvce  on  that  ae- 
eoiurt.  If  in  fact,  the  States-general  bad  shewn  a  dis- 
position to  defend  their  right  by  force  of  arms,  it  might 
have  been  an  instance  of  the  truest  friendship  to  have 
suggested  to  them  for  their  serious  consideration,  how  far 
ilic  assertion  of  this,  unprofitable  claim  might,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Europe,  tend  to  bring  into  hazard 
the  most  essential  interests  of  the  republic.  But  when,,  on, 
the  contrary, it  has  been  acknowledged,  that  no  requisition 
on  this  subject  was  made  to  his  majesty  on  the  jpart  of 
the  States-general,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  on  what 
grounds  of  r-igh  toy  propriety  we  take  the  lead  in  asserting 
a  claim  in  which  AVC  ajre  not  principals,  and  in  which  the 
principal  party  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  thought  it 
prudent  or  necfessary  to  call  for  our  interposition. 

<{  Vic  must  further  remark,  that  the  point  in  dispute 
seemed  to  us  to  have  been  relieved  from  a  material  part 
of  its  difficulty,  by  the*  declaration  of  the  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs  in  France,  that  the  French  nation  gave  up 
all  pretensions  (o  determine  the  question  of  the  future  na- 
vigation of  the  SchelcF.  Whether  the  terms  of  this  decla- 
ration were  perfectly  satisfactory  or  not,  they  at  least  left 
Cite  question  open  to-  pacific  negotiation,  in  which  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  object,  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  it,  might  have  been  cctolly  and  impartially  weighed 
against  uthe  consequences  to  which  all  of  them  might 
fee  exposed,  by  attempting  to  maintain  it  by  force  of 
arras. 

"  We  liaxe  Been  caflecT  upon  to  resist  views  of  con- 
guest  and  aggrandizement,  entertained  by  the  govern* 
inejit  of  France,  (C-  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  general 
Interests,  of  Europe,  but  asserted  to  be  peculiarly  so  when 
Connected  with  tie  propagation  of  principles  which  leaij 
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\o  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and  arc  ut- 
terly subversive  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all  civil  so- 
ciety." 

"  We  admit,  that  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe,  to  support  the 
established  system  and  distribution  of  power  among  th<* 
independent  sovereignties  which  actually  subsist,  and  to 
prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  any  suite,  especially  tin? 
most  powerful,  at  tlie  expence  of  any  other  ;  and  for  tiit; 
honour  of  his  majesty's  councils,  we  do  most  earne.stly  wish 
that  his  ministers  had  manifested  a  just  sense  of  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  principle  to  which  they  now  appeal,  in 
the  course  of  late  event  s}  which  seemed  to  us  to  threaten 
its  entire  destruction. 

"  When  Poland  was  beginning'  to  recover  from  the 
long  calamities  of  anarchy,  combined  with  oppression'; 
after  she  had  established  an  hereditary  and  limited  mo- 
narchy like  our  own,  and  was  peaceably  employed  in 
settling  her  internal  government,  his  majesty's  ministers, 
with  apparent  indifference  and  unconcern,  have  seen  her, 
become  the  victim  of  the  most  unprovoked  and  unprin- 
cipled invasion ;  her  territory  over-run,  her  free  consti- 
tution subverted,  her  national  independence  annihilated, 
and  the  general  principles  .of  the  security  of  nations 
wounded  through  her  side.  With  alt  these  evils  was 
France  soon  after  threatened  ;  and  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance either  of  supin*?  indifference,  or  of  secret  appro- 
bation, his  majesty's  ministers  beheld  the  armies  of  other 
powers,  in  evident  concert  with  the  oppressor  of  Poland, 
advancing  to  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  France; 
and  the  march  of  those  amies  distinguished  from  the  or- 
dinary hostilities  of  civilized  nations  by  manifestoes, 
which,  if  their  principles  and  menaces  had  been  carried 
into  practice,  must  have  inevitably  produced  the  return 
of  that  ferocity  and  barbarism  in  war,  which  a  beneficent 
religion  and  enlightened  manners,  and  true  military  ho- 
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kt  No  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  check  the1 
progress  of  these  invading  armies.  His  majesty's  minis- 
ters, under  a  pretended  respect  lor  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  other  sovereigns,  thought  fit  at  thnt  time 
fo  refuse  oven  the  interposition  of  his  majesty's  councils 
ami  good  offices,  to  save  so  great  and  important  a  portion 
*>f  Europe  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  no  sooner,  !>y  an  ever-memorable  reverse  of 
fortune.,  had  France  repulsed  her  invaders,  and  carried  her 
arms  into  their  territory,  than  his  majesty's  ministers^ 
Living  aside  that  collusive  indifference  which  had  marked 
their  conduct  during  the  invasion  of  France,  began  to 
*'^pre5s  alarms  for  the  general  security  of  Europe,  "which, 
a*  it  appears  to  us,  they  ought  to  have  seriously  felt, 
and  might  have  expressed  with  greater  justice,  on  the  pre- 
vious successes  of  her  powerful  adversaries. 

**  We  will  not  dissemble  our  opinion,  that  the  decree 
of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 17^:2,  was  in  a  great  measure  liable  to  the  objections 
urged  against  it;  but  we  cannot  admit,  that  a  war  upon 
<he  single  ground  of  such  a  decree,  unaccompanied  by 
any  overt-acts  by  which  we  or  OUT  allies  might  be  directly 
attacked,  would  be  justified  as  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
Certainly  not,  unless  upon  a  regular  demand  made  by  his- 
m:\ic.sf  \"s  ministers,  of  explanation  and  security  in  behnlf 
of  us  and  our  allies,  the  French  had  refused  to  give  his 
majesty  such  explanation,  and  security.  No  such  de- 
w-ind  was  made  :  explanations,  it  is  true,  have  been  re- 
c'-ived  and  rejected  ;  but  it  well  deserves  to  be  remarked 
a-nd  remembered,  that  these  explanations  were  voluntarily 
o'irivd  on  the  part  of  France,  not  previously  demanded 
o;i  our*,  as  undoubtedly  they  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
staled  the  viows  of  his  majesty  's  ministers  to  have  acted 
frankly  and  honourably  towards  France,  and  not  to  have 
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reserved  their  complaints  for  a  future  period,  -when  expla- 
nations, however  reasonable,  might  come  too  late,  and 
hostilities  mii^lit  be  unavoidable. 

o 

u  After  a  review  of  all  those  considerations,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  none  of  the 
points  which  were  in  dispute  between  his  ministers  ami 
the  government  of  France,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  in- 
capable of  being-  adjusted  by  negotiation,  except  (hat 
aggravation  of  French  ambition  which  has  been  stated  to 
arise  from  the  political  opinions  of  the  French  nation* 
These  indeed  we  conceive  formed  neither  any  definable 
object  of  negotiation,  nor  any  intelligible  reason  for  hos- 
tility. They  were  equally  incapable  of  being  adjusted 
by  treaty,  or  of  being  either  refuted  or  confirmed  by  the 
events  of  war, 

"  We  need  not  state  to  his  majesty's  wisdom,  thai  force 
can  never  cure  delusion;  and  we  know  his  majesty's  good- 
ness too  well,  to  suppose  that  he  could  ever  entertain  the 
idea  of  employing  force  to  destroy  opinion*;,  by  the  ex-* 
tirpation  of  those  who  hold  them. 

11  The  grounds  upon  which  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
advised  him  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  some  avowed  public 
intercourse  with  the  existing  government  of  France,  ap- 
peared to  us  neither  justified  by  the  reason  of  the  thing 
itself,  nor  by  the  usage  of  nations,  nor  by  any  expe- 
diency arising  from  the  present  state  of  circumstances. 
In  all  negotiations  or  discussions  whatsoever,  of  which 
peace  is  the  real  object,  the  appearance  of  an  amicable 
disposition,  and  of  a  readiness  to  offer  and  to  accept  of 
pacific  explanations  on  both  sides,  is  as  necessary  and  use- 
ful to  ensure  success,  as  an  argument  founded  on  strict  right . 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  claims  or  arguments  of  any  kind, 
urged  in  hostile  or  haughty  language,  however  equitable 
or  valid  in  themselves,  are  more  likely  to  provoke  than 
to  conciliate  the  opposite  party.  Deploring,  as  we  have 
«ver  (Jyne»  the  melancholy  event  which  lias  lately  hap- 
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pencil  in  Prance,  it  would  yet  have  been  some  consolafioti 
fo  u,s  to  have  heard,  that  the  powerful  interposition  of  tin: 
.British  nation  on  this  subject  had  at  least  been  offered,  al- 
though it  should  unfortunately  have  been  rejected.  But  in- 
stead of  receiving  such  consolation  from  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  we  have  seen  them,  with  extreme  asto- 
nishment, employing  as  an  incentive  to  hostilities,  an  event 
which  they  had  made  no  effort  to  avert  by  negotiation. 
This  inaction  they  could  only  excuse  on  the  principle, 
iliat  the  internal  conduct  of  nations,  whatever  may  be  mir 
opinion  of  its  morality,  was  no  proper  ground  for  inter- 
position and  remonstrance  from  foreign  states — a  principle 
from  which  it  must  still  more  clearly  follow,  that  such 
internal  conduct  could  never  be  an  admissible  justifying 
reason  for  war. 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  such  fre- 
quent allusions  as  have  been  made  to  an  event  confessedly 
no  ground  of  rupture,  seemed  to  us  to  have  arisen  from 
a  sinister  intention  to  derive  from  the  humanity  of  Eng- 
lishmen, popularity  for  measures  which  their  deliberate 
judgment  would  have  reprobated,  and  to  influence  the 
mast  virtuous  sensibilities  of  his  majesty's  people,  into  a 
Wind  and  furious  zeal  for  a  war  of  vengeance. 

"  His  majesty's  faithful  commons  therefore,  though 
always  determined  to  support  his  majesty  wiMi  vigour 
and  cordiality  in  the  exertions  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
his  kingdoms,  yet  feel  that  they  are  equally  bound  by 
their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  to  their  fellow-subjects,  to 
declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  their  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  transactions;  a  conduct  which,  in  their 
opinion,  could  lead  to  no  other  termination  but  that  to 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  Studiously  directed,  of  plung- 
ing this  country  into  art  unnecessary  war.  The  calami* 
>ies  of  such  a  war  must  be  aggravated  in  the  estimation  of 
•/very  rational  mind,  by  reflecting  on  the  pec H liar  advan- 
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tages  of  that  fortunate  situation  which  we  have  so  un- 
wisely abandoned,  nnd  which  not  only  exempted  us 
from  sharing  in  the  distresses  and  afflictions  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  but  converted  them  into  sources  of 
benefit,  improvement,  and  prosperity  to  this  country. 

"  We  therefore  humbly  implore  his  majesty's  pater- 
nal go  dness,  to  listen  no  longer  to  the  councils  which  have 
forced  us  into  this  unhappy  war,  but  to  embrace  the  earliest 
occasion  which  his  wisdom  may  discern,  of  restoring  to 
his  people  the  blessings  of  peace." 

Mr.  Pitt  declaring  in  a  few  words,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  any  new  discussion  relative  to  the 
grounds  and  reason  of  the  war,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  question  was  put  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey, 
and  the  address,  framed,  as  it  must  appear  in  the  view 
of  posterity  to  be,  in  the  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  politi- 
cal wisdom,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


,;  i; 

MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  BY  THE  BRITISH  AND  IM- 
PERIAL MINISTERS,  TO  THE  STATES-GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES, 
APRIL  5,  1793. 

HIGH  AND  MIGHTY  LORDS, 

IT  is  known,  that  towards  the  month  of  September, 
last  year,  his  Britannic  majesty  and  your  high  mighti- 
nesses gave,  in  concert,  a  solemn  assurance,  that  in  case 
the  imminent  danger  which  then  threatened  the  lives  of 
their  most  Christian  majesties  and  their  families,  should  be 
realized,  his  majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses  would 
not  fail  to  pursue  the  most  efficacious  measures  to  prevent 
the  persons  who  might  render  themselves  guilty  of  so 
atrocious  a  crime,  from  finding  any  asylum  in  your  respec- 
tive states,.  This  event,  which  was  with  horror  foreseen', 
APPEND.  VOL.  ix.  2n. 
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has  taken  place,  and  the  divine  vengeance  seems  not  t* 
have  been  tardy.  Some  of  fciese  detestable  regicides  are 
now  in  such  a  situation  that  they  can  be  subjected  to  the 
sword  of  the  law.  The  rest  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  whom  they  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  evils, 
and  for,  whom  famine,  anarchy,  and  civil  war,  are  about 
to  prepare  new  calamities.  Jn  short,  every  thing  that  we 
see  happen,  induces  us  to  consider  as  not  far  distant,  the 
end  of  these  wrefches,  whose  madness  and  atrocities  have 
filled  wifli  terror  and  indignation  all  those  who  respect  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  humanity. 

The  undersigned  therefore  submit  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  and  wisdom  of  your  high  mightinesses,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  proper  to  employ  all  the  means  in 
your  power,  to  prohibit  from  entering  your  states  in.  Eu- 
rope, or  your  colonies,  all  those  members  of  the  pretended 
national  convention,  or  of  the  pretended  executive  coun- 
cil, who  hare  directly  or  indirectly  participated  in  thq 
said  crime  ;  and  if  they  should  be  discovered  and  ar- 
rested, to  deliver  them  up  to  justice,  that  they  may  serve 
as  a  lesson  and  example  to  mankind. 

:'N  JAI;-' 

Done  at  the  Hague,  this  5th  April,  179^.;  iJAmiia 

™K  AUCKLAND. 

'•C.'-DE  STAUEMBERG. 


attA  ii; 

terb  ^nv     . 

It     •  «    t'       *          M  ^fff 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,. 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  WAR  WITH  FRANCE, 

OCTOBER  29,  1793. 

.    , 

THE  circumstances  in  consequence  of  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  found  himself  engaged  in  a  defensive  war  against 
France,  are  known  already  to  all  Europe.  The  objects  which 
bis  majesty  has  proposed  to  himself  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  are  of  equal  notoriety.  To  rqpel  an  un- 
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provoked  aggression,  to  contribute  to  thfe  immediate  de- 
fence of  his  allies,  to  obtain  for  them,  and  for  himself,  a 
just  indemnification,  and  to  provide,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  for  the  future  security  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, aivl  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  : — these  are 
the  points  for  which  his  majesty  has  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  employ  all  the  means  which  he  derives  from  the 
resources  of  his  dominions,  from  the  zeal  and  affection  of 
his  people,  and  from  the  unquestionable  justice  of  his 
cause.  . 

But  it  has  become  daily  more  and  more  evident,  how 
much  the  internal  situation  of  France  obstructs  the  con- 
clusion of  a  solid. and  permanent  treaty,  which  can  alone 
fulfil  his  majesty's  just  and  salutary  views  for  the  accom» 
plishment  of 'these  important  objects,  and  for  restoring  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  .majesty  sees  there- 
fore, with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  prospect  which  the 
present  circumstances  afford  him  of  accelerating  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  ,by  making  to  the  well-disposed  part  of  the 
people  of  France  a  more  particular  declaration  of  the 
principles  which  animate  him,  of  the  objects  to  which  his 
views  are  directed,  and  of  the  conduct  which  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  pursue.  With  respect  to  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  the  events  of  the  war,  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  France,  and 
above  all,  the  wish  which  is  manifested  almost  universally 
in  that  country,  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  by  which 
it  is  HOW  overwhelmed,  render  the  explanation  on  his  ma- 
jesty's part  a  pressing  and  indispensable  duty  ;  and  his 
majcstyfeels  additional  satisfaction  in  making  such  a  de- 
claration, from  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  other  powers 
engaged  with  him  in  the  common  cause,  sentiments  and 
view&  perfectly  conformable  to  his  own. 

om  the  rim  period  when  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
Louis  XVI.  ha-;<  called  his  people  around  him  to  join  in 
concerting  measures  for  their  common  happiness,  the  king 
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has  uniformly  shewn  by  his  conduct,  the  sincerity  of  -his 
wishes  for  the  success  of  so  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  interesting  an  undertaking.     His  majesty  was  deeply 
afflicted  with  all  the  misfortunes  which  ensued,  but  par- 
ticularly when  he  perceived  more  and   more  evidently, 
that  -measures,  the  consequences  of  which  he   could   not 
.disguise  from  himself,  must  finally  compel  him  to  relin- 
quish the  friendly  and    pacific   system   which   he    had 
adopted.     The  moment  at  length  arrived,  when  his  ma* 
jcsty  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  repel 
the  unjust  aggression  which  he  had  recently  experienced, 
but  thtit  >*ll  the  dearest  interests  of  his  people,  imposed 
upon  him  'u  duty  still  more  important  —  that   of  his  ex* 
erting  his  efforts   for   the  preservation    of  civil  society 
its~elf,  as  happily  established  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  designs  which  had  been  professed,  of  reforming  the 
abuses  of  1  he  government  of  France,  of  establishing  personal 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  property,  on  a  solid  foundation, 
of  securing  to  an  extensive  and  populous  country  the  be* 
nefits  *>f  a  wise  legislation,  and  an  equitable  and  mild  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws  —  all  these  salutary  views  have  un- 
fortunately vanished.     In  their  place  has  succeeded  a  sys- 
tem destructive  of  ail  public  order,  maintained  by  pro- 
scription?, exiles,  and  confiscations,  without  number  ;  by 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  by  massacres  which  cannot  even 
be  remembered  without  horror,  and  at  length  by  the  exe- 
crable murder  of  a  just  and  beneficent  sovereign,  and  of  the 
illustrious  princess,  who,  with  an  unshaken  firmness,  has 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her   royal  consort,  his  pro- 
Haunted   sulUirmgs,  his  cruel  captivity,   his  ignominious 


. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  country,  so  long 
flattered  by  promises  of  happiness,  renewed  at  every  fresh 
crime,  have  found  themselves  plunged-  into  an  abyss  of 
unexampled  calamities  ;  and  neighbouring  nations,  in- 
stead of  deriving  a  new  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
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general  tranquillity,  from  the  establishment  of  a  wise  ;wd 
moderate  government,  have  been  exposed  to  the.  repealed 
attacks  ot  a  ferocious  anarchy,  the- natural  and  necess;iry 
enemy  of  all  public  order.  They  have  had  fo  eiicoimler 
acts  of  aggression  without  pretext,  open  violations  of  all 
treaties,  unprovoked  declarations  of  war:  in  a  word, 
•whatever  corruption,  intrigue,  or  violence  could  efllvi 
for  the  purpose,  so  openly  avowed,  of  subverting1  all  the 
institutions  of  society,  and  of  extending  over  all  ;he  na- 
tions of  Europe  that  confusion  which  has  produced  the 
misery  of  France. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France,  without  ir* 
volving  all  the  surrounding  powers  in  one  common  dan- 
ger, without  giving  them  the  right,  without  imposing  it 
upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil  which 
exists  only  by  this  excessive  violation  of  all  law,  and  all 
property,  and  which  attacks  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples by  which  mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  civil  so- 
ciety. His  majesty  by  no  means  disputes  the  right  of 
France  to  reform  its  laws.  It  never  would  have  been  his 
wish  to  employ  the  influence  of  external  force  wi'h  respect 
to  the  particular  form  of  government  to  l>e  established  in 
an  independent  country.  Neither  has  he  now  that  wish, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  interference  is  become  essential  lo 
the  security  and  repose  of  other  powers.. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  demands  from  France,  and 
he  demands  with  justice,  the  termination  of  a  system  of 
anarchy  which  has  no  force  but  for  the  purposes  of  mis- 
chief: unable  to  discharge  the  primary  duty  of  all  goverh> 
ra  Tit,  to  repress  the  disorders,  or  to  punish  the  crimes 
which  are  daily  increasing  in  the  interior  of  the  country ,  but 
disposing  arbitrarily  of  the  property  and  blood  of  the  in» 
habitants  of  France,  in  order  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
and  blood  of  other  nations,  and  to  render  all  Europe 
the  theatre  of  the  same  crimes,  and  of  the  same  misfor- 
tunes. The  King  demands  that  some  legitimate  uud  stably 
2K3 
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government  sbould  be  established,  founded  on  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  universal  justice,  and  capable  ef 
maintaining  with  other  powers  the  accustomed  relations  of 
union  and  peace.  His  majesty  wishes  ardently  to  be  enabled 
to  treat  for  the  re-establishment  of  general  tranquillity 
with  such  a  government,  exercising  a  legal  and  permanent 
authority,  animated  with  the  wish  for  general  tranquillity, 
and  possessing  power  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  en- 
gagements. The  king  would  propose  none  other  than  equi- 
table and  moderate  conditions  ;  not  such  as  the  expences, 
the  risque,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify, 
but  such  as  his  majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  requiring  with  a  view  to  these  con- 
siderations, and  still  more,  to  that  of  his  own  security,  and 
of  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  majesty  desires 
nothing  more  sincerely,  than  thus  to  terminate  a  war  which 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  all  the  calamities  of 
'which,  as  now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed 
only  to  the  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  violence  of  those 
whose  crimes  have  involved  their  own  country  in  misery, 
and  disgraced  all  civilized  nations. 

As  his  majesty  has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  people  of  France  collectively,  to  treat  as 
enemies  all  those  who  suffer  their  property  and  blood  to  be 
lavished  in  support  of  an  unjust  aggression,  his  majesty 
would  see  with  infinite  satisfaction,  the  opportunity  of 
making  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  well  disposed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  parts  of  France,  as  he  has  already  done 
•with  respect  to  those  of  Toulon.  The  king  promises  on 
his  part  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  friendship,  and,  as 
as  far  us  the  course  of  events  will  allow,  or  which  the  will 
of  man  c-.tn  dispose,  security  and  protection,  to  all  those 
who,  by  declaring  for  a  monarchical  government,  shall 
sh;jki-  oil  the  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anarchy,  of  that  anar- 
chy which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  society, 
dissolved  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  violated  every 
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right,  confounded  every  duty;  which  usos  the  name  of 
liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property,  to  seize  on  all  possessions;  which  founds  its 
power  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and  itself 
carries  fire  and  sword  through  extensive  provinces,  for 
having  demanded  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their  law- 
ful sovereign. 

It  is  then  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  this  un- 
heard-of oppression,  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  unpa- 
ralleled crimes,  and  to  restore  at  length  tranquillity  to 
France,  and  security  to  all  Europe,  that  his  majesty  in- 
vites the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  France.  It  is  for 
these  objects  that  he  calls  upon  them  to  join  the  standard 
of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  decid-, 
ing  in  this'moment  of  disorder,  calamity,  and  public  dan- 
ger, on  all  the  modifications  of  which  this  form  of  govern- 
ment may  hereafter  be  susceptible  ;  but  in  order  to  unite 
themselves  once  more  under  the  empire  of  law,  of  morality, 
and  of  religion ;  and  to  secure  at  length  to  their  own 
country  external  peace,  domestic  tranquillity,  a  real  and 
genuine  liberty,  a  wise,  moderate,  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment, and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 


This  memorable  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  is  framed  with  extreme  art  and  plausibility, 
and  a  great  external  shew  of  candour,  but,  as  will  appear 
on  an  attentive  examination,  a  deep  and  insidious  design. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  composition  of  this  paper,  con- 
sidered either  in  a  literary  or  political  view,  bears  so  strik- 
ing an  analogy  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  parliament, 
that  it  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  him  as  the 
principal  author. 

The  main  question  to  be  resolved  is,  what  at  this  period 
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period,  and  veiled  under  this  pompous  parade  of  mode- 
ration, were  the  real  political  views  of  the  court  of  Loiu 
don  ? 

I.  A  disposition  is  apparent  throughout,  to  paint  in  tha 
most  odious  colours  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  Franco,  without  any  discrimination  of  times  or  persons, 
and  to  represent  in  the  most  favourable  lighf,  and  as  at 
state  of  great  felicity  arid  prosperity,  that  monarchical  des- 
potism under  which  true  French  nation  had  for  centuries 
groaned,  and  from  which  a  vast  majority  of  that  people 
had  so  ardently  wished  to  be  relieved, 

J I.  The  present  conventional  government  is  described  at 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  civilized  society,  and 
as  of  itself  not  only  justifying  the  confederacy  formed  for 
its  destruction,  but  as  imposing  a  duty  upon  all  regular 
governments  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  for  this  end. 

Ill,  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France,  was  the  real  end  and  pur- 
pose of  the  confederacy  in  whiph  Britain  was  now  en- 
gaged ;  but  combined  with  a  plan  of  dismemberment  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  under  the  pretext  of  indemnification 
for  past  injuries,  and  security  against  future  attacks.  But 
in  every  one  of  these  particulars,  either  the  assertions  of 
the  declaration  are  grossly  false,  or  its  reasonings  misera* 
bly  fallacious. 

Ji  is,  tfirst,  utterly  and  palpably  false,  that  "  civil  society 
itself  was/'  previous  to  the  revolution  in  question,  "  hap- 
pily established,"  as  the  declaration  affirms,  "among  the 
nations  of  Europe."  On  the  contrary,  with  the  exceptions 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Swit/uiand,  Europe  pre» 
seated  a  ir,(  I  rjcholy  view  of  the  most  dreadful  oppression, 
blended  with,  and  f.trengthenal  by,  the  most  wretched  and 
abject  superstition:  and  France  in  particular,  for  near 
200  years,  had  cruelly  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  a  de- 
tested race,  which  she  possessed  precisely  the  same  right, 
whenever  she  acquired  the  power,  to  throw  off,  as  Great 
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Brithift  to  eXpel  the  equally  odious  family  of  the  Stuarts. 
Nor  will  it  be  admitted  that  Lou  is  X  ^I^a  prince  naturally 
rnild  arid  beneficent,  but  feeble  in  intellect,  corrupted  by 
power,  and  destitute  of  sincerity,  had  voluntarily  "  called 
his  people  around  inm,  to  join  in  concerting  measures 
for  their  co:omon  happiness."  This  was  the  effect  of  an 
ovcr-rulin*  political  necessity  ;  and  from  the  aera  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution,  to  which  he  with 
studied  hypocrisy  feigned,  and  on  divers  occasions 
solemnly  expired  his  assent,  he  was  engaged  in  secretly 
plotting  the  means  of  its  subversion.  His  death,  there- 
fore, was  not  "  aa  execrable  murder,"  but  a  severe  and 
awful  act  of  national  and  retributive  justice ;  demanding 
our  sympathy  indeed,  but  not  our  reproaches,  and  much 
less  our  vengeance. 

It  is  false,  secondly ,  that  the  horrible  system  actually 
established  in  France  at  this  period,  though  founded  on 
proscription,  confiscation,  and  massacre,  was  yet  inca- 
pable of  maintaining  with  other  powers,  the  relations  of 
amity  and  peace.  To  say  otherwise,  is  to  oppose  declama- 
tion and  invective  to  fact.  It  is  certain,  that  with  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  America,  France  had  in  these  circum- 
stances preserved  these  relations  inviolate,  and  that  she  had 
shewn  an  eager  inclination  also  to  maintain,  and  when 
broken,  to  re-establish,  the  same  relations  with  England  : 
a  vicious  government  not  being  more  willing,  unneces- 
sarily, to  increase  the  number  of  its  enemies,  than  a  virtu- 
ous one. 

Allowing,  however,  thirdly ',  that  England  had  re- 
ceived injuries  from  France,  justifying  hostilities  against 
that  power,  it  is  a  most  fallacious  and  dangerous  conclu- 
sion, that  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  o?«r,  Eng- 
land had  a  right  not  only  to  demand  the  redress  of  these 
injuries,  but  also  to  advance  a  vague  and  indefinite  claim 
of  indemnification.  Should  this  be  admitted  as  an  esta- 
blished rule  of  national  policy,  and  the  secondary  claioj 
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of  indemnification  become  thus  identified  with  <he  original 
claim  of  redress,  every  accidental  misunderstanding  between 
two  equal  powers,  must  instantly  swell  into  a  serious  and 
interminable  quarrel.  And  the  probability  is,  that  in  car- 
rying on  a  war  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  indemnification, 
ten  times  more  will  be  expended,  than  the  value  of  the  in- 
demnification could  be  reasonably  estimated  at,  suppos- 
ing that  it  were,  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  expe- 
rience in  similar  cases,  ultimately  obtained. 

The  prospects  held  out  to  the  "  well  disposed"  people 
of  France  in  this  declaration,  are  altogether  deceitful  and 
visionary.  They  are  exhorted  "  to  join  the  standard  of 
an  hereditary  monardby,  in  order  to  unite  themselves  once 
more  under  the  empire  of  law,  of  morality,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  to  secure  to  themselves  a  real  and  genuine 
liberty."  This  is  only  to  be  done  conformably  to  the  de- 
claration, by  an  unreserved  restoration  of  the  ancient  des- 
potism. For  they  are  not  permitted  previously  to  delibe- 
rate "  on  the  modifications  of  which  this  form  of  govern- 
ment might  hereafter  be  susceptible,"  and  much  less  as- 
tured  that  those  modifications  which  had  been  actually 
and  publicly  assented  to  by  the  late  monarch,  would  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  future  government.  But  were  the 
ancient  monarchy  once  re-established,  can  credulity  itself 
believe,  that  any  gratuitous  modifications  of  that  govern- 
ment would  be  the  subsequent  result  ?  or  rather  that  the 
most  barbarous  vengeance  would  not  be  exercised  upon 
all  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  its  over- 
throw ? — as  was  already  proved  indeed  to  demonstration, 
by  the  treatment  which  La  Fayette  and  his  unfortunate 
companions  had  met  with  from  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
courts. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  indemnifications  them- 
selves, claimed  at  this  very  early  period  of  the  war  by 
the  court  of  London,  in  the  name  of  the  confederate 
powers,  the  assurances  held  out  are  to  the  last  degree 
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futile  and  fallacies.  "  The  objects  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty," this  declaration  says,  "  are  to  obtain  for  himself 
and  his  allies,  a  just  indemnification,  and  to  provide,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  for  the  future  security  of 
kis  own  subjects,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe." 
And  again — "  The  king  would  propose  none  other  than 
equitable  and  moderate  conditions ;  not  such  as  the  ex* 
penses,  the  risque  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  jus- 
tify, but  such  as  his  majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  requiring  with  a  view  to  these 
considerations,  and  still  more,  to  that  of  his  own  security, 
and  of  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe."  Now  what 
these  ends  and  purposes  would  require,  not  admitting  of 
a  distinct  specification,  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  tried 
equity  and  justice  of  those  persons — the  great  and  good 
allies  of  Britain  ; — she  herself  being  as  far  removed  from 
the  suspicion  of  selfish  and  inordinate  ambition,  as  the 
EAST  is  from  the  WEST — of  those  very  persons,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat,  who  had  a  few  years  since  divested  Poland 
of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  who  were  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, after  destroying  the  dawning  hopes  of  her  infant 
freedom  and  rising  prosperity,  with  savage  and  bloody 
exultation,  preparing  to  blot  her  name  and  memory  for 
ever  from  the  map  of  Europe. 


END  OP  VOL.  IX, 
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